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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Student financial aid programs have recently provoked widespread 
public controversy at both the state and the national level. Debate had 
focused 'on a number* of issues: How much money should be appropriated? 
How should available resources be allocated among the different types 
of aid (grants, luans, ancl work-study)? Should aid be administered 
through the institutions, or should it be given directly to the students? 
Should aid be based primarily on financial naed and if so.,' how is finan- 
cial need to be defined? Or should other criteria (for example, aptitude, 
the need to encourage certain kinds of students) be used? How should 
various forms of aid be packaged for individual students? 

Such questions are difficult to resolve "because the purposes of 
student financial aid programs are often not explicit. Among the many 
possible purposes, the most common are to give students greater access 

to higher education, to assure that students complete their studies, to 

'j 

provide students with an* incentive for performing well academically, to 
reward merit, to influence student choice of postsecondary institution, 
and to redistribute wealth. 

This chapter provides a brief history of financial aid and reviews 
selected studies on persistence in college. 



1 2 
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Financial Aid: A Historical Perspective 

In 1643 a one hundred pound scholarship was piven to a deserving 
student, the first instance in the nation T s history of financial assis- 
tance to students for attendance at an institution of higher education; 
today, federally funded student assistance programs alone total over - 
three billion dollars (Ke^ne, Adams and King, 1975). Direct financial aid 
programs began in the 19^0s, and the newest and largest program came into 
existence as recently as 1972. As the federal government and, to a lesser 
degree, the state governments have become more involved in student finan- 
cial assistance, both the dollars expended and the numbers of students 
aided have increased dramatically. 

New York was the first state to establish a scholarship program 
(in 1912), and Wisconsin the first to establish a student loan program 

(in 1933). At about; the same time the federal government also became 

f> 

involved in aiding students directly: _ In 1933 the National Emergency 

Relief Administration created the National Youth Administration^ College 
Work-Study Program, which gave low- income youth who wanted to go to college 
a chance to work in the community or the institution. During its nine- 
year existence, this program aided 600,000 students. The federal govern- 
ment expanded its assistance to students in 1935 with the Social Security 

Act T s provision to aid qualified full-time college students. 
► 

World War II brought abouf further expansion: The Student War Loan 
Program (1942-1944) aided 11,000 students seeking degrees in technical 
or professional fields, and the Serviceman's Readjustment Act in 1944 
(the GI BHl) provided aid to 2.2 million veterans (U.S. House of 

'A 
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Representatives, 1958), 

Access to higher education Was no longer a problem for veterans. 
But what of other groups of young people who were talented but poor? 
In the years following World War II, the push for equal access began. 
In 1^46, President Truman established the President's Commission on 
Higher Education for Democracy whose stated purppse was to reassess 
the objectives, goals, methods, and social roles of higher education 
in the United States. 

By 1949 the nation had 1,808 colleges and universities, and over 
half of them offered some kind 'of financial aid to students (West, 
1963). As more students competed for the available scholarship dollars, 
it became necessary to have a clearinghouse which could establish uniform 
procedures for determining a student's ability to pay for his/her educa- 
tional expenses. Thus in 1954 the College Scholarship Service was 
established (College Entrance Exami natio n Board, 1975). i_ 

By 1955, 1,56(J colleges and universities participated in some type . 
of financial assistance program. Approximately 250,000 students were 
aided by scholarships, grants, and work programs in the amdunt of $66 
million in each program area. In addition, 77,000 students received 
$12 million in student loan monies (Moon, 1963) . The number of large 
scholarships made available during the mid-1950s increased greatly with 
the development of two scholarship programs: the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, founded jointly by the Carnegie and Ford Foundations 
in 1955, and the National Scholarship Act, passed in 1956. The latter 
declared that it was in the national interest to develop the talents of 



u 

0 



America^ youth and asked the states to submit scholarship proposals which, 
if approved, would receive partial funding from the federal government 
(U.S. House of Representatives, 1958). 

With the Soviet Union T s launching of Sputnik, the need to step up 
the nation's technological development became , apparent . Thus, Title II 
of the 1958 National Defense Education Act established the National 
Defense Student Loan Program. The loans were to subsidize the growth 
of higher education and to demonstrate the government's willingness to 
invest in human capital (Hartman, 1971). 

The scholarship, loan, and work components of student financial 
assistance for higher education was $144 million in the mid-1950s; by 
1960 the total had climbed to $212 million (Moon, 1963). The new 
involvement of the federal government to meet the increased demands for 
aid was coupled with an expansion of state-sponsored programs — twenty 
states initiated schola rshi p pro grams in 1 961 alone (West, 1963)— and — 
the development of the United States Aid Fund, sponsored by private 
business (Alterraan, 1973). 

The War on Poverty and the Great Society of Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson encouraged the establishment of a national scholarship program 
for those unable to pursue postsecondary education without such assistance. 
President Johnson signed the Higher Education Act of 1965 establishing 
the Educational Opportunity Grant (EOG) Program and the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program (GSLP) . The College Work-Study (CWS) Program was transferred 
into the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and the National 
Defense Student Loan (NDSL) Program was amended and renamed the National 



Direct Student Loan Program by the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 
(Alterman, 1973), 

Once established, these programs have continued to grow both in 
dollars appropriated and in students aided. To illustrate the growth 
in expenditures: In the 1966 fiscal year, SEOG spent $38 million, and 
CWS spent $56 million; by fiscal 1970, these figures had risen to $164 
million and $152 million, respectively (Roark, 1977), 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 authorized the Bas^.c Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant (BE0&) Program. It was conceived as a completely 
federally sponsored and administered program: The federal government or 
its authorized agent wou^d have sole responsibility for determining the 
eligibility of the students who applied for grants, and eligible higher 
education institutions would merely disburse the funds. This type of 
delivery system served several objectives: to increase equal opportunity 
by expanding the student's access^and choice, to enc ou r age the f r ee flo w 
of students in the academic marketplace, and ,to protect the diversity of 
American higher education (Hartman, 1971). This program began by providing 
$122 million to 176,000 students. By the 1977-78 academic year, it was 
providing $1.5 billion to close to two million students (Roark, 1977), 

Having developed programs to extend opportunity and choice to those 
unable to meet the costs of higher education, the federal government is 
now widening its approach to student aid: The Middle-Income Student 
Assistance Act, signed by President Carter in November 1978, will effec- 
tively double the number of students aided by the current programs. The 
GSLP will remove all income limitations, and the BEOG will be open to 



students from families with yearly incomes up to $25,000 (Student Aid 
News , 1979). 



Financial Aid and Persistence' in College 

The use of financial aid to enhance student persistence in college 
is the focus of the present study. The premise here is that entry into 
postsecondary education is not enough. Students must persist for a rea- 
sonable amount of time beyond initial entry so that they can (1) avail 
themselves of what the institution has to offer, (2) decide whether these 
services will be useful to them, and (3) complete desired programs of 
study. 

Student aid programs should be structured to achieve that goal. This 
study seeks to understand the role of financial aid in persistence over 
the\ first two years of postsecondary education. As a first step, a summary 
of what is known about the determinants of persistence is in order"! 

Pantages and Creedon T s Review 

In their review of twenty-five years of attrition studies (from 1950 
to 1975) in higher education, Pantages and Creedon (1978) offer a method- 
ological critique of the research, discuss the operational and theoretical 
difficulties resulting from inconsistently defined target groups, present 
Tinto's (1975) theoretical model, and suggest revisions in that model. 
They also review the variables associated with persistence and the reasons 
students give for withdrawal from college, describe the withdrawal pro- 
cedure, and discuss programs to reduce attrition. Their review includes 
a bibliography. 
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When findings on the effects of certain variables differ from study 
'to study, Pantages and Creedon tend to minimize the predictive usefulness 
of such variables or to consign them to a realm they call "preventative 
guidelines." In addition, they point out that, even though distinctions 
should be made among whose who permanently leave higher education, those 
who transfer from one institution to another, and those who leave higher 
education only temporarily ("stop out"), many researchers fail to make 
such distinctions. Thus, they strongly mandate that student status be 
cleatly defined and, along with Tinto (1975), urge that research reflect 
a conceptual framework "if we are to understand the processes that lead 
to attrition as contrasted to merely identifying its correlates" (Pantages 
& Creedon, 1978, p, 53). They further recommend the use of longitudinal 
over cross-sectional designs and of multivariate- analysis to isolate the 
independent effects of different factors. 

According to Pantages and Creedon, research has invariably shown that 
the significant predictors of persistence in college are-^high school grade- 
point average, high school class rank, and scores on standardized academic 
aptitude measures. It is generally agreed that students who withdraw from 
higher education cite academic and financial difficulties as their primary 
reasons. Since seven in ten dropouts eventually re-enroll in college,, 
however, these difficulties do not seem to contribute to permanent with- 
drawal. There is consensus that students are more likely to persist at 
four-year colleges than at two-year colleges, especially if they live on 
campus; and that high-prestige colleges have the lowest attrition rates. 

Receiving a grant or a scholarship rather than a loan significantly 

s * 

16 
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* enhances persistence. Study habits, along with supportive peet an<^ 
parental relations, play some role in determining the likelihood of 
the *student*s persisting to graduation. But the effects of motivational 
and personality factors on persistence have not been clearly identified 
because of the difficulties involved in measuring such variables. 

When scholastic, environmental, and institutional variables are 
accounted for, women are more likely to drop out for personal reasons, 
while men drop out for curricular and/or academic reasons. . 'n 

Although Pantages and Creedon conclude that "attrition is the result x 
of an extremely intricate interplay among a multitude of variables" (1978, 
p. 94), they find the "college fit" or "needs-press model" to off er t.he 
most useful approach to the study of persistence. Research within the 
last fifteen years, that has incorporated* environmental assessment techniques 
supports the notion that the images of different higher education insti- 
tutions appeal to different types of students and that "the extent to which 
the student can meet the demands of the college and derive satisfaction 
from doing so is the degree to which the student may be expected to persist 
at college" (1978, p. 94). 

Astih T s Study 

Alexander .As tin (1975) conducted a longitudinal study of persistence 

in college*, based on data collected from 1968 freshmen who were followed 
up in 1972. The purpose of the 'study was to predict "dropout proneness" 
and to examine, the impact of financial aid , employment, place of residence, 
and college characteristics. He found that the freshmen most likely to 
persist in college are those who have good high school grades, plan to get 
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postgraduate degrees, come from Jewish (rather than Protestant) back- 
grounds, and give their religious preference as Jewish (rather than 
saying they have no religious pref ereijjie) . Other predictors of persistence 
are good study habits, high expectations about academic performance in 
college, and well-educated parents. Married men (but single women) are 
more likely to persist. For black students, cigarette smoking is among 
the strongest predictors of dropping out. Less powerful' but still signif- 
icant predictors of college persistence are making high scores on college 
admissions tests, being Oriental, being a nonsmoker, and growing up in a 
moderate-sized community. 

Af.ter entering characteristics are taken into account, getting good 
grades in college is the most important predictor of persistence. Other 
experiential factors which increase the student's likelihood of completing 
college are staying single (for women); not having children (for men and 
women); living in a college dormitory rather than' at home; working part- 
time rather than full-time; and participating in extracurricular activities 
such as ROTC, sports, and fraternities or sororities. Whereas men and 
women who get a scholarship or grant or receive some parental support are 
more likely to complete college, men who get loans are less likely to do so. 

Astin found further that transferring from one four-year college to 
another as well as attending a public two-year college, seems to reduce 
persistence. Students are more likely to persist at private universities, 
at public four-year colleges in the northern or southern states, at moder- 
ately selective or religiously affiliated colleges, and at colleges with 
students of similar backgrounds rather than with similar ability. 
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Other Studies 

Other current research continues to indicate that the student T s past 
academic record, scores on ability measures, and college grades strongly 
affect persistence (Pedrini & Pedrini, 1976; Pedrin? & Pedrini, 1977). 

The importance of the fit between the student and the college, 
particularly in terms of the student T s identification with the institution, 
is substantiated by Cope and Hannah (1975). Terenzini and Pascarella (1977>, 
in a study of freshmen at Syracuse University, found that the lack of social 
and academic integration were* significantly and independently related to 
a freshman's dropping out voluntarily. Their data further suggest that 
informal interaction with faculty contributes strongly to the student f $ 
academic and social integration. Subsequently, employing a longitudinal • 
design to investigate the patterns of such interactions, Pascarella and 
Terenzini found that, after the student's gender, academic aptitude, and 
personality characteristics were taken into account, persisters were much 
more likely to have. frequent interactions with faculty members than were 
voluntary withdrawers. The type of interaction which most enhanced per- 
sistence was that which focused on intellectual or course-related concerns. 

Some of the literature suggests that the community .college is ful- 

s 

filling a salvage function. Lee (1976) cites acadettiic difficulty due to 
lack of adjustment at four-ye°ar institutions as a cause of "reverse 
transfer"; that is, the student's Reaving the four-year institution to 
enroll in a community college. Gragg and Stroud (1977) identified a similar 
pool of dropouts from^ four-year colleges who transferred to community 
colleges and succeeded there. 
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Nickens (1976) reports that, when 976 students at fifteen Florida 
community colleges (freshmen in 1970) were asked about their original 
academic goals, almost 60 percent said they had achieved their original 
goals, and almost one-third said they were currently pursuing those goals 
or planned to in the future. This finding indicates that definitions of 
dropout should incorporate the student T s own aspirations. Further, the 
literature suggests that leaving college temporarily or permanently may 
have substantial positive results (Cope & Hannah, 1975; Astin, 1975; 
Kesselman, 1976; Valine, 1976). 

Financial aid and its impact on persistence have been examined in 
a number of studies. Financial ai,d enables access and gives students 
a greater number of options when it comes to choosing an institution 
(Fife, 1975: Corwin & Kent, 1977; Leslie,' 1978; Astin, 1978). In 1975 
25 percent of all college students relied on federal financial aid 
(Atelsek & Gomberg, 1975), and in 1976-77 nearly two million students 
participated in at least one type of financial aid program (Atelsek & 
Gomberg, 1977). 

Pantages and Creedon (1978) report that studies of the role of 
financial factors in attrition yield equivocal results, except that 
grants or scholarships (as opposed to loans) increase the likelihood of 
persistence in college. This finding is substantiated by Astin (1975), 
who also found that any form of financial aid is generally most* effective 
when it is not packaged with another form and that benefits appear to 
differ according to race, sex, and income level. Substantial support 
from parents (for dependent students) or from spouse (for married students) 
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generally enhances persistence. However, women from high-income families 
who receive parental support are more likely to drop out, as are married 
students whose spouse can provide only minor help. The amount of grint 
support is a factor in persistence (especially for blacks), and grants 
or scholarships are most beneficial to women from low- income families 

^ » 

and to men from middle-income families. Reliance on loans is associated 
with increased persistence for blacks attending white colleges but with 
decreased persistence for men of all .income groups; depending on the 
amount of loan support and on parental income, the effects of loans on 
the persistence of women vary. Participation in work-study programa 
(especially when the employment is on-campus) increases the likelihood 
that the student will persist. The most consistent positive impact of 
such programs is on middle-income students, though they also appear 
especially beneficial for women and blacks. But that beneficial impact 
declines . when work-study support is combined in a package with grants or 
small loans, especially among low-income students. Support from ROTC 
is strongly associated with ' increased student persistence, but reliance 
on savings or on support -from the GI Bill seems to lessen the student's 
chances of completing college. 

Organization- of the Report 



The chapters following this introductory section include one 
(chapter 2) on methodology in which the sampling and data collection 
procedures are described. Chapter 3 provides a profile of students two 
years after matriculation in college; Chapter 4 describes the characteristics 
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of students with different patterns of persistence; Chapter 5 gives 

an overview of the financial age environment in American colleges and 

universities today. The last two chapters utilizing a multiple re- 

t 

gression analysis, assess the impact of personal, environmental, and 
financial variables on student persistence in college. The report 

i 

concludes with a chapter that summarizes the findings, draws conclu- 
sions, and discusses some policy implication's. 
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CHAPTER 2 

\ 

METHODOLOGY 



> 



This chapter describes first the sample and the data collection 
procedures and then the questionnaire design, with special emphasis on 
the rationale for item inclusion and the types 5 of independent variables 
used in .the study, as well as on the development of the dependent var- 
iables. It concludes with a discussion of weighting prodecures. 

The* Sample 

** • 

The sample was- drawn from students who had enrolled for the"' first 
time in. fall 1975 in one of the 325 institutions .participating, in the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP). 1 Further, 2,854 
students (a 50 percent random sample) enrolling in -proprietary schools 
in fall 1975 were added to the- follow-up sample. 

The sampling design was intended to produce a sample that would 
include: „ ' 

• as many minority students as possible; 

1 

Forty-one institutions from the original 366 CIRP institutions 
were dropped because SAT /ACT scores or addresses for their students 
- were not available. We thought it important to capitalize on available 
SAT/ACT scores as potentially significant predictors of persistence irt 
college. For the names of .institutions in the progr-am, see A. W. Astin 
et al -> The American^ Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1975 / 1975. 
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• enough students from a limited number of institutions to 
allow for the creation of environmental variables; y 

• a large proportion of students for whom SAT or ACT score? 
were available (a small group of students without test scores 
for comparison were also selected); and 

• a larger proportion of low-income white students than are 
actmtlly present in the population. 

To meet the first objective, all Chicanos, American Indians, 
Puerto Ricans, and Asian-Americans, in the 1975 data base were surveyed. 2 
To meet the second, 100 institutions were selected according to a random 
stratified design parallel to that used in the CIRP (see Table 1); 
predominantly. black institutions were not included among the 100 insti- 
tutions. All blacks with SAT/ACT scores in the CIRP institutional 
population (N-325), as well as, all blacks in the 100 institutions, we're 
selected. In addition, one in every five blacks who had not enrolled 
in the 100 institutions or who lacked test scores was chosen (see Figure 1) 
Other minority students attending these hundred institutions were also" 
a part of this population. 

To meet the fourth objective—having a large pool of low- income 
white students~we sampled whites from the 100 institutions as. follows : 
Among students from families with incomes below $10,000, we selected 
nine out of ten with test scores and one out of seven without test scores. 
Among students from families with incomes above $10,000, we selected one 

2 Because of their larger numbers in the population, not all blacks 
were surveyed. 
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out of four with test scores and one out of thirty-three without test 

v 

" J scores. 

The final sample comprised 40,52^students. Table 2 shows the Ns 
for the various subpopulations as well as their response rates and their 
proportionate representation in the final sample. 

Data Collection ProcedfcrSs , 

Follow-up questionnaires were sent by. first-class mail- to each 
student T s home adcfress during the second week of {September 1977. A 
note on the envelope requested that the questionnaire be forwarded if 
the student had already returned to school. During the third week of 
October, students who had not responded were sent a second questionnaire, 
along with/a cover letter explaining the purposes of the study and 
encouraging participation. (See Appendix A for copies of the question- 
nair£and,all cover letters,) In an effort to reach students at home 
during the Thanksgiving recess, a third wave was mailed out on November 18. 
, A total of 16,657 students returned usable questionnaires. After 
the names of ^,052 students whose questionnaires were returned as non- 
deliverable 1 were ^removed from the sample, the overall response rate was 
45,7 percent Table 2 shows the response rates of each of the subpopula- 
tions in the sample and their proportionate representation in the final 
sample. 
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Questionnaire Design 
3 

The follow-up questionnaire was designed to collect information 
that would enable us to analyze how the various types of financial aid 
and the various "packages" affect the dropout and persistence rates of 
subpopulations of students (e.g., women,, blacks , low-income students) 
attending different types of institutions. It covered five major areas: 

• current enrollment status and academic progress; 

• financial status and financial aid; 

• academic performance, extracurricular activities, work experiences, 
and college experiences; \* J *~^ 

• personality characteristics and motivation; and 

• career aspirations and degree plans. 

In addition, three items dealt with reasons for a student's 'dropping 

out or transferring and with the timing of such decisions. 

& * 

Rationale for Item Inclusion 

The key concepts in this study, and the dependent variables in the 
analyses, are persistence and attrition, terms which have been variously 
defined depending on the goals of a particular study <or the limitations 
of a particular data base. If a study of the impact of financial aid 

'a 

on persistence and attrition is to provide a basis for reexamining 
federal, state, and institutional aid programs, then the definition 
of these terms must be appropriate to the national scope of the issues 

3 The initial questionnaire was administered to these students in 
1975 as part of the Cooperative Institutional Research Program. 
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and must be acceptable to policy-makers and researchers alike. 

The major problem in defining persistence and attrition is that 
any classification of students as dropouts is necessarily uncertain and 
eph?>.eral , since theoretically dropouts can return to college and com- 
plete the degree at any point in their lives., Yesterday's dropout may 
be today's college student and tomorrow's baccalaureate-recipient. On 
what basis, then, should a student be labeled a dropout? 

This study tried to handle this problem by identifying four main 
groups: those Ijwho clearly were not dropouts (full-time persister§); 
those who clearly were dropouts, at lfeast within the time-frame of the 
study (withdrawals) ; those who had interrupted their undergraduate educa- 
tion but had returned to school by the fall of 1977 (stopouts) ; and 
those who had moved from full-time to part-time or from part-time to 
full-time status (erratic persisters) . 

Two sets of independent variables were drawn from, items on the 

t 

follow-up questionnaire: financial aid variables and "control" varices 
The- financial aid variables were of prime importance in this study, and 
more will be, said about them later. 

The second set, the control variable^, represent student character- 
istics and experiences, as well as college environmental characteristics, 
that may affect persistence. The control variables were included in the 
longitudinal analysis for two main reasons. First, their inclusion helps 
to reduce the amount of error (variance unaccounted tor) in the dependent 
variables (persistence). The greater the amount of variance, the less 
sensitive the tests of the impact of financial aid, and the less reliance 
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can be placed ;Ln the findings. For instance, if we were to find that 
financial aid seems to have only weak effects but that there is a great 
deal of unaccounted-for variance in persistence, then the possibility 
would arise that the analyses had failed to reveal the actual importance 
of financial aid for a number of technical reasons such as error of 

i 

measurement or shortcomings in the particular method of analysis Used. 
The second reason for including the control variables is to gain as full 
an understanding as possible of all the factors that affect persistence; 
such an understanding may enable us to suggest possible modifications 
in the administration of financial aid or even to recommend that the 
government give less emphasis to financial aid programs but increase its 
support to institutions or to other types of student services that may . - 
have a more direct impact on persistence. 

The control variables are of two types: mediator and interactive . 
The former mediate the impact of financial aid on persistence and thus 
constitute a middle link in the causal chain between financial aid and 
persistence; they are affected by financial aid and, in turn, they affect 
persistence. For example, amount of work as a moderator variable can 
affect involvement in the institution which in turn can affect persistence 
Interactive variables condition the effects of financial aid on persist- 
ence: The impact of financial aid is different at different levels of 
the variable. Such variables are especially important In identifying 
the conditions under which financial aid is most effective in reducing 
attrition. An example of such an interaction is amount of aid by ability 
level. 
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In short, items were included on the follow-up questionnaire 
because of their known or hypothesized relation to financial aid and 
to student persistence. The rest of this section describes the inde- 
pendent variables in more detail. 

Financial Aid Variables , 

The independent variables which deal with financial aid include 
measures of the type and amount of financial aid offered to and received 
by students. Data for these measures came from responses to the 1975 
CIRP. freshman questionnaire and the 1977 follow-up questionnaire. We 
used item #18 on the 1975 questionnaire to determine whether the 
student had received a single type of aid or a package. The nature 
ot the package, and the actual' amounts involved, were also identified 
(e.g., large grant, loan, work-study). (For a detailed description of 
the development of- the packaging variables, see Appendix B.) 

Two additional items were used to probe related areas. The 1975 
CIRP freshman questionnaire contained an item asking students' about 
the degree of concern they felt over their ability to finance their 
college education. In his study of persistence, Astin (1975) found 
that the student's concern over finances carried substantial weight 
in the regressions for two groups: white women and blacks attending 
black colleges. Thus, it is important that we control for degree of 
financial concern in order to ascertain the -direct impact of financial 
aid on persistence. The second item, from the 1977 follow-up question- 
naire, consisted of a series of statements related to the respondent's 
financial situation: e.g., "My parents have a low income and cannot 
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help with my college expenses." (For the other statements, see item #8 
of the follow-up questionnaire, Appendix A.) We believed that students 
who have major expenses and financial responsibilities may be under a 
great deal of pressure, which could contribute to their decision to 
withdraw. 

Personal and Motivational Variables 

Petsonal and motivational variables constitute one type of control- 
variable in this study. For instance, degree aspirations reflect the 
Student f s commitment to educational goals. According to Cope and 
Hannah (1975) , personal commitment to an academic goal is one of the 
most important predictors of persistence, Astin (1975) reports that 
students aspiring to a doctorate or a professional degree are less 
likely to drop out than are students with lower degree aspirations. 
Including items related to degree aspirations allows us to answer the 
question, Are students with high degree aspirations more motivated to 
persist? In addition, these variables were used to create the dependent 
variable of persistence. That is, changes in degree aspirations or 
fulfillment of original degree plans provided information in creating 
the dependent variable, whereas level of degree aspiration was used 
an an independent variable denoting educational commitment or academic 
motivation. 

Another personal variable found by a number of studies (Astin, 1975 
Bayer, 1969) to predict educational outcomes is marital status. For 
women, getting married while in college is one of the most important 
determinants of dropping out; being married at the time of college entry 
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increases a woman T s chances of dropping out by 11 percent and decreases 
a raan T s chances by 8 percent. Moreover, marital status may have direct 
effects on financial status. For -instance.* Astin (1975) found that 
55 percent of married men have wives who provide them with financial 
support for college. On the other hand, one would expect, divorced men 
to carry extra financial burdens. 

The other personal and motivational variables used in the analyses 
fall into several categories. 

Involvement in College . Astin (1975) found that a number of 
activities and experiences that csa be defined as aspects of involvement 
in college — e.g., participating in College Work-Study (CWS), working on 
campus, living on campus, joining a fraternity or sorority — affect 
persistence. Thus, we included in our analyses a number of variables 
related to involvement, not only to test their direct effects of per- 
sistence but also to determine their interaction with financial aid. 
For instance, any apparent effect that CWS as a form of financial aid 
has on persistence may disappear when the effect of involvement in 
college is taken into account. It is critical that we "understand the 
mechanisms whereby financial aid affects persistence. With respect to 
the interactive nature of involvement, it may be that students who are 
deeply involved in college are also more likely to be assertive and to 
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have somfe know-how about what types of aid exist and how one should go 
about applying for them. 

On the basis of these assumptions, we included in the follow-up 
questionnaire an item comprising 28 statements about what the student 

did or felt since entering college in 1975 (see item #13 of the follow-up 

i 

questionnaire, Appendix A). Most of these statements have to do with 
activities that indicate the student's participation in campus life 
(e.g., "Participated in a play or entered an art contest 11 ; "Voted in 
a student election"). Other statements, subsumed under the label 
"psychological despondency," signify a lack of involvement in and an 
alienation from college life (e.g., "Felt lonely much of the time"; 
"Wasn't very interested in any of my courses"). Still other state- 
ments, while not necessarily reflecting involvement, nonetheless 
represent facts that bear on persistence (e.g., "Failed one or more 
courses"), measure motivation (e.g., "It is very important to me to 
complete my original degree plans"), or assess the ^tudent's perception 
of support and encouragement from important others (e.g., "Received a 
lot of encouragement from my family to stay in school"). 

, Self -Concept. Comparisons of the personality characteristics of 
dropouts and persisters indicate that the former tend to be more impulsive, 
creative, noncbnf orming, and self-centered and less integrated (Astin, 
1964; Brown, 1960; Hannah, 1971; Suezek & Alfert, 1966). To assess the 
extent to which self -concept is related to persistence, we included an 
item asking students to rate themselves on 17 personal traits (see item 
#20 of the follow-up questionnaire, Appendix A). 
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Academic Performance. College grades are directly related to 
persistence. Not only are dropouts likely to report relatively low 
grades, but also they often cite poor grades or academic underachieve- 
ment as important reasons for withdrawing from college .(Cope & Hannah, 
.1975). Astin (1975) found that undergraduate performance influences 
persistence directly, independent .of initial variations in ability, 
family background, financial aid, residence, and type of institution. 
It was particularly important in this study that academic performance 
be taken into account insofar as it often interacts with financial aid: 
Some types of aid can be awarded or renewed only if the student maintains 
respectable academic standing. Therefore, one item on the follow-up 
questionnaire (#5) asked respondents to indicate their grade average 
during the last two years. 

Residence. A number of earlier studies examined the effects of 
residence while attending college on persistence. Thus, Iffert (1967^ 
found that students who live on campus have significantly better persist- 
ence records than those who live with parents, relatives, or friends. 
Similarly, Astin (1975) concluded that living on campus has a strong 
positive effect on persistence. In addition, he found that, when students 
live in fraternities or sororities rather than in college dorms, their 
chances of dropping out are reduced by 6 percent. Men benefit more from ' 
living in college dorms or other campus housing rather than at home, 
whereas women who do not live in dorms benefit more from living at home 
than in a private room or apartment. 

Because of these connections between residence and persistence, it 
was necessary to control for the former before trying to ascertain the 
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direct effects of financial aid. Thus, the follow-up questionnaire 
contained an item (#7) asking respondents to indicate their living 
arrangements during the previous two years (1975-76, 1976-77), Each 
type of residence was scored as a dummy variable. 

The student T s living arrangements are also related to involvement 

i 

with college and to college costs. Our multivariate analyses permitted 
us to assess the independent contribution of place of residence to 
persistence as well as its interaction effects with involvement and 
costs. 

Satisfaction with College and College Services, Satisfaction with 
college experiences as a whole and with different aspects of the college 
experience not only affects persistence directly (Pervin & Rubin, 1967) 
but also may act as a moderator variable. That is, the type and amount 
of aid that a student receives* may affect his/her satisfaction with the 
college experience either positively or negatively. Therefore, the 
follow-up questionnaire included an item (#14) asking respondents to 
indicate whether they were satisfied with various college experiences 
(e.g., academic advisement, health services, course work) . 

Work Expe riences. Astin (1975) reports that having a 1 job usually 
increases the student f s chances of completing college, but for students 
who work full-time, the positive effects of employment on persistence 
are not only lost but actually reversed. On-campus work is generally 
preferable to off-campus work. To enable us to identify the direct or 
interactive effects of employment on persistence, the follow-up question- 
naire contained a number of items (//30-36) on the respondents work 
experiences while in college. 
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College Environment 

In addfition to the personal and motivational, characteristics, 
college characteristics such as enrollment size—which have been found 
to affect directly persistence or withdrawal from college Jjbope, 1972; 
Kamens, 1971; Nelson, 1966) —were included in the analyses as control * 
variables. The follow-up questionnaire contained one item (#15)' 
comprising ten statements intended to be descriptive of the college 
environment as perceived by the majority of students. Two" of these 
statements attempt to measure how competitive the institutional atmosphere 
is; two others assess the warmth of the college environment (ot its lack), 
and each of the remaining items measures a separate dimension: conformity, 
theoretical (versus practical) emphasis; informality; athletic emphasis; 
social emphasis; and selectivity (or academic caliber of the students). 
Responses to these items were used to form environmental scales that 
served as possible interactive variables. 

Development of the Dependent Variables 

Elaborate procedures were used to create the dependent variables 
of persistence and attrition (see Appendix C for a detailed description). 
Two items from the 1975 freshman questionnaire were used, one on degree 
plans and one on plans to attend school as a full-time or a part- Lime 
student, as well as three items from the 1977 follow-up questionnaire:- 
one (#1) indicating the student's enrollment status (full-time, part-time, 
not enrolled) for each month of the academic year in 1975-76 and 1976-77; 
another (#2) dealing with the student f s enrollment plans for the fall of 
1977; and the third (#4) showing the student's degree attainment and. 
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degree plans. Using these five items, we were able to classify all 
respondents as belonging to one of four criterion groups: 

• full-time persisters: students who attended college on a full- 
time basis during the two academic years under study and who 
were enrolled (or planned to enroll) in the fall of 1977; 

i 

• erratic persisters: students whose attendance shifted between 
full time and part time but who never actually withdrew from 
school ; r 

• stopouts: students who had dropped out of school at some point 
during the two academic years under study but who were enrolled 
again in the fall of 1977; and 

withdrawals: students who had dropped out of school and who had 

not reenrolled as of fall 1977. 

Excluded from the analyses were those students who said as freshmen that 

they planned on no higher than an associate degree, who had completed that 

degree by the time of the follow-up, who had not reenrolled, and who 
» 

thus may be said to have completed their education. 

The categories listed above describe student behavior over the two 

p 

academic years under study. In addition, we classified students as 
persisters or withdrawals on the basis of their behavior during the 
first year (1975-76) . 

Verification Study 

It is often contended that student reports on financial matters, 
including financial aid, are not to be trusted. To see whether this 
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charge had any validity, we conducted a verification study comparing 
student reports about the amount and type of financial aid they had 
received over the two years with actual financial aid records maintained 
by the institution. (See Appendix D for a detailed description of this 
study.) 

In general, student reports were over 75 percent accurate, being 
most accurate about the type of aid received. Students tend to over- 
estimate the amounts they receive from the BEOG program and f ron state 
grants. Whites and nonwhites did not differ noticeably in the accuracy 
of their reports. 

Weighting Procedures 

Ta correct for sampling and response bias, the data were weighted 
by a procedure that involved three major steps: the first step was - 
designed to correct for response bias; the second st6p, for sampling 

••s 

bias in selecting students ,for the 1977 follow-up; and the third step, 
for sampling bias in-the CIRP data on the 1975 entering freshmen. ' 

First, the follow-iip sample (N=40,525) was divided into three groups: 
(1) students with SAT/ACT scores; (2) students without -SAT /ACT scores; 
and (3) proprietary students. 4 The first two groups were analyzed by 
means of a stepwise multiple regression, with J responding (versus not 
responding) to the survey as the dependent variable. Over 100 independent 
variables (demographic characteristics, educational plans and aspirations, 

~* .• • 

It was not possible to weight the data for proprietary students 
since so little is known about this group. 
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financial aid, beliefs and values, and SAT/ ACT scores when available) 
were used in the regression analysis, a procedure wliich allows varfables 
to enter the equation until no additional item is e^pable ,of producing 
a significant (p£.05) reduction- in the residual sum of squares of the 
dependent variable/ (See Tables 3 and 4 for a list 'of significant pre- 
dictor variables.) - 

The weights from the final step of the regression wer£ used to " 
compute composite scores. The corrective weight was tiie reciprocal 
of the regression composite. Weights which were either less than 1 or 
more than 20 were set equal to 1 or 20. These reciprocals were in "turn 
summed and compared to the original for each siibpopulation (see 
Table 5). To equate the two Ns, we applied a correction factor based 
on the ratio of the original N to -the sum of the reciprocals. 

The second" step was to correct for biases introduced by over- 
sampling minority students, low-income students, and students with 
SAT/ ACT scores. , Since we took all the students for whom we had ijames 
and addresses from sampling cells 1-6 (jee Table 5 for a description 
of the populations in these cells), no sampling bias was introduced. 
Cells 7-11 were corrected by multiplying each cell by the appropriate 
correction factor to bring it up to its'ori^.nal size. For instance, 
in- ceil 7, every fifth case was chosen; thus, the cases in that cell, 
were multiplied by 5. Because the whites were drawn from a sample of 
100 institutions, only data from students in those 100 institutions and 
in the predominantly black institutions were weighted: to approximate the 
totcl population of 1975 entering freshmen. 
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These students were classified by sex and by the 37 stratification 
cells in the CIRP. The actual population figures in each of these cells 
were divided by the number of sample students in order to calculate a 
correction ratio. These correction ratios were then mv' iiiplied by the 
Ns already weighted to correct for response anj| samp" ^ng bias. The 

resulting weighted Ns .f-_ — I. ~ c " oj- iia 4r subpopulations are 

vj- lifted in Tabie 6," 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTION SCHEME FOR SAMPLE OF FOLLOW-UP INSTITUTIONS 



Stratification Cell for Sampling 



Public 


University 




SATV + SATM: 


1. 


Less than 1,000 


2. 


1,000-1,099 


3. 


1,100 or more 


Private University 




SATV + SATM: 


4. 


Less than 1,050 


5. 


1,050-1,174 


6. 


1,175 or more 


4-Year 


Public College 


SATV + SATM: 



7,10. Less than 935 and unknown 

8. 935-1,024 

9. 1,0ft or more 

4-Year Private Nonsectarian College 

SATV + SATM: 
11,15. Less than 950 and unknown 

12. 950-1,024 

13. 1,025-1,174 

14. 1,175 or more 
4-Year Catholic College 



16,19. 

17. 

18. 

4-Year 



SATV + SATM: 
Less than 950 and unknown 
950-1,024 
1,025 or more 
Protestant College 



20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

2- Year 



SATV + SATM: 
Less than 875 
875-974 
975-1,049 - 
1,050 or more 
Unknown 





Enrollment: 


25,26. 


Less than 250 


27. 


' 250-499 


28. 


500-999 


29. 


1,000 or more 


2-Year 


Private College 



Number of Institutions 



In 

Population 



In 1975 

CIRP 
Sample 



Enrollment: 

30. Less than 100 

31. 100-249 

32. 250-499 

33. 500 or more 
Predominantly Blnck Instit ution 

34. Public 4-year college 

35. Private 4-year college 

36,37. Public and private 2-year college 



59 
39 
23 



26 
18 
25 



204 
94 
43 



169 
70 
84 
48 



96 
72 
36 



64 
102 
71 
49 
57 



208 
269 
217 
190 



64 
100 
44 
13 

36 
49 
. 17 



15 
10 
9 



15 
12 
22 
28 



22 
19 
11 



8 
21 
19 
20 

3 



8 
17 

6 
10 



10 
15 
4 
3 

5 
9 
2 



Corrected 
1975 CIRP 
Sample 



8 
5 
6 



8 
4 
9 



13 
10 
9 



13 
11 
24 
28 



22 
17 
11 



7 
18 
18 
18 

3 



7 
16 
3 
9 



7 
13 
5 
3 

5 
9 
2 



In 1977 
Follow-up 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 



2 
3 
3 
3 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 



2656 



366 



341 



100 
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TABLE 2 



1977 FOLLOW-UP SAMPLE AND RATES OF RESPONSE 



Sampling Population 



Percent 
Total of Each 
N Group 



First Wave 



Second 
and Third 
Waves 



1. Chicanos 

2. Indians 

3. Puerto Ricans 

4. Asian-Americans 

5. Blacks in the 100 

institutions 

6. Blacks /outside 100/ 

SATS 

7. Blacks /outside 100/ 

no SATs 

8. Whites/less than $10,000/ 

SATs 



9. Whites/less than $10,000/ 

no SATs 

10. Whites/more than $10,000/ 

SATs 

11. Whites/more than $10,000/ 

no SATs 

12. Proprietary students 

nondeliverables 



1800 
1021 
775 
2112 

3845 

7142 

867 

9232 

857 

9537 

485 
2852 

40,525 
- 4052 

36,473 



4.4 
2.5 
1.9 
5.2 

9.5 
17.6 

2.1 
22.8 

2.1 

23.5 

1.2 
7.0 

100.0 



291 
196 
103 
482 

460 

963 

95 

2039 
140 

2458 

111 

331 

7669 



365 
231 
113 
459 

739 
1485 

163 
2086 

170 

2268 

83 
352 

8514 



Percent Percent of 
Stragglers Total Response Final Sample 



23 
13 
6 
34 

43 

92 

9 
98 

7 

124 

11 
14 

474 



679 
440 
222 
975 

1242 

2540 

267 
4223 

317 

4850 

205 
697 

16,657 



37.7 
43.1 
28.6 
46.2 

32.3 

35.6 

30.8 

45.7 

37.0 

50.9 

42.3 
24.4 



NOTE: 



After excluding the nondeliverables, re^onse rate for the total sample was 45.7 percent 

45 



4.1 
2.6 
1.3 
5.9 

7.5 
15.2 

1.6 
25.4 

1.9 

29.1 

1.2 
4.2 

100.0 



i 
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TABLE 3 

SIGNIFICANT PREDICTORS OF RESPONSE 
FOR STUDENTS WITH SAT/ACT SCORES 

(N = 15,887; R = .25) 





Final 


Equation 






Beta Weight F F*tio 


r_ 


Hieh Qrhool GPA 


089 


AA AAA 
OH • HOH 


. 164 


Financial QniiTPPQ of ciinnnrf f nr 






rnl 1 pop • *?flv1noc! 

^-uxxcgc • uav xiigo 




A ^ 119 
HD • 11Z 


.098 


Sex : Female 


no 9 


IOC £Q1 
1Z3 • Dol 


.072 


SAT/APT apnro 




AQ AQ A 
07 • DO O 


.154 


SoP^aI V£l 1 llPQ • Mflr"f lll^na c* Vim i 1/1 V» /-» 
0.0. a v dx uc o • iia J. X J Uctllct S nuulU D 6 








legal "f^erl 




AQ 


-.072 


IlllDOrta.nt 1 "f f P &0£l1 • l^ap r\Tn "f n rr an 
^» w a. loiil XXi-G gUal • UCL ULLLXIIe^ cHl 








autiiUL XL/ XII lily J. leiQ. 


• UJ Z 


1 A 0 A 1 
10 • /.Hi 


-.051 


Financial QOIittpq o~F cnnnnrf -Fr^T- 






pnl 1 PC* P i Q ^ a ^ o or»V»r\1 a r* c? Vi -f r\v r*-v nnf 
Luxxcgc • uLaLc oLUUlaL Snxp Ot giallL 


rn a 


9H 7 ^ 
ZU • / J J 


.061 


jjc^l gucoo 01 J.UL.UXC oenavior: riaKe at 








1 paqt a avPr^oo 


• UJU 


11 QQ1 


.022 


Qamnl ■} n(J foil * T*TVl <f f £tr< T1 4fU noranf o1 

jouipiiiig ceii • wnxces wxtn parental 








■f n r* nmP Q oroafor t- Vi a-n <Sl H OHO 
X111.UIUCO gicaLcL Lllciri ylUyUUU 




1 A 1 7 A 


.085 


ivcxxgxun. jcwisn 


• uzo 


1 9 9 9 Q - 

iz • zzy 


-.016 


Financial sources of support for college! 








College unrV-a f-url v 

^ d WUL tv O LULL Y 


H97 


11 • oJl 


.024 


iiupui L,dii l. in c gucii « wilting original 








works 


- 091 

• Uxl 


A AfiA 
O • DO D 


-.019 


Qatn-n 1 "f nO" noil* "D 1 a r>lr a -f « 4-"U /-* 1 C\C\ 

jouipxiiig ceii. jjiacjvs in une iuu 








institute one; 


-.035 


17 1 OA 
1 / «1UU 


-.055 


i xiiaiiuxax buuLLco ui Suppui L IOi COliege • 








x ax i» uxiuc ul SUIIxIHei WOiiv 


c024 


7.876 


.078 


Best guess of future hphavinr 1 Hrnn rmt- 








permanently 


-.030 


13.948 


-.026 


Best guess of future behavior: Fail one 








or more courses 


.021 


6.144 


, -.002 


Father's education 


-.025 


8.477 


.035 


Sampling cell: Puerto Ricans 


-.024 


9.133 


-.033 


Probable major: Physical sciences 


.018 


5.221 


.038 


Enrollment' status: Full-time 


.018 


5.478 


.033 


Sampling cell: Blacks not in 100 






institutions 


-.027 


7.475- 


-.093 


Father's occupation: Business 


-.017 


4.713 


.007 


Probable major: Social sciences 


-.019 


5.784 


-.024 


Best guess of future behavior: Change 








major field 


.016 


4.003 


.031 


Important life goals: Raising a family 


-.018 


5.164 


-.022 


Probable career: Artist/performer 


-.017 


4.393 


-.021 


Financial sources of support for college: 






Full-time work 


-.016 


4.294 


-.020 
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TABLE 4 

SIGNIFICANT PREDICTORS OF RESPONSE FOR 
STUDENTS WITHOUT SAT/ACT SCORES 

(N = 5,899; R = .24) 





Final Equation 




Predictor 

• 


ueta weight 


b_ Ratio 


r 


High school grades 


. lOo 


56.240 


.]61 


Sex : Female 


• Uoo 


/.I "7 O "7 


. ICS 


Age 


— • U J / 


lo.302 


-.110 


Financial sources of support for 








college: Savings 


• U4J 


9 .843 


.084 


High school program: Not coll 3 ege 








preparatory 


• V7 *T VJ 


J. J. • 0 


-.096 


Best guess of future behavior: Drop out 








permanently 


-.044 


11.825 ' 


-.063 


Best guess of future behavior: Graduate 








with . honors 


-.040 


9,340 


-.022 


Probable major: Engineering 


.037 


7.847 


.036 


Financial sources of support for college: 








Part-time or, summer work 


.037 


6.985' 


.080 


Father's occupation: Engineer 


.038 


8.832 


.053 


Financial sources of support for college: 








State scholarship or grant 


.034 


6.710 


.072 


Important life goal: Being very well-off 








financially 


-.034 


6.862 


-.045 


Probable major: Education 


.033 


6.539 


.035 


Father's occupation: Unemployed 


.027 


4.551 


.017 


Probable career: Research scientist 


.027 


4.573 


.042 


Probable major: Humanities 


-.024 


3.669 


-.016 


Probable career: Nurse 


.024 


3- 516 


.038 
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TABLE 5 



PROCEDURE TO CORRECT FOR RESPONSE BIAS 







Sum of Reciprocals 




OUUpupuiaLIU 11 




of Regression 


Correction 


Sample N 


Composites 


Ratios 3 


Chi.ca.nos 


loUU 


1776 


1.013245 


Ind ians 




1044 


0.979667 


Puerto R"fr^nQ 


/ / D 


733 


1.055901 


Asian-Americans 


2112 


2124 


0.994163 


Blacks in the 100 institutions 


3845 


3714 


1.035227 


Blacks/ outside 100/ SATs 


7142 


7378 


0.967986 


Blacks/outside 100/no w SATs 


867 


968 


0.895346 


Whites/less than $10,000/SATs 


9232 


9193 


1.004279 


Whites/less than $10,000/no SATs 


857 


840 


1.020809 


Whites /more than $10,000/SATs 


9537 


9661 


0.987187 


Whites/more than $10,000/no SATs 


485 


566 


0.857178 



These ratios were calculated by dividing the actual N by the sum of the 
reciprocals of the regression composites. 
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TABLE 6 



FINAL WEIGHTED POPULATION 



Subpopulation 


Sample N a 


Final Weiehted 
Population 


Chicanos 


1800 


21,759 


Indians 


1021 


10,185 


ruerto Ricans 


775 


15 t ?520 


Asian-Americans 


2112 


18,240 


Blacks in the 100 institutions 


3845 


101,744 


DldCK.3/ OUlSIQc lUU/unlS 


7142 


25,930 


Blacks/outside 100/no SATs 


867 


1&.381 ' 


Whites/less than $10,000/SATs 


9232 


233,182 


Whites/less than $10,000/no SATs 


857 


163,693 


Whites/more than $10, 000/ SATs 


9537 


699,808 


Whites/more than $10,000/no SATs 


485 


370,612 


Total 


37,673 


1,679,054 

<- 





Proprietary students not included in weighting procedures. 



i 
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CHAPTER 3 

A PROFILE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TWO YEARS AFTER MATRICULATION 

This chapter provides a descriptive profile of the students in the 
study sample at the time of college entry and two years after matricula- 
tion. The analyses and tables .in this section are based on the weighted 
Ns of students in the study. 

Demographic Characteristics 

Table 7 shows the' demographic characteristics of the weighted students 
in the study sample. Men outnumbered women. The distribution of students by 
race/ethnicity paralleled the national distribution of racial and ethnic ' 
minorities among entering college freshmen. Of the 12 percent who were 
minority-group members, two-thirds were black. The age distribution 
again paralleled that of all students who begin college primarily on a 
first-time full-time basis. Over nine in ten are 18 and 19 years of age. 

The religious background of the students reflects differences observed 
among minorities in general: Seven in ten Chicanos and over six in ten 
Puerto Ricans were of Roman Catholic background, compared with one-third 
of the whites. Well over half of all the students said they were middle- 
of-the-road in political ideology. Minority students, with the exception 
. of Asian-Americans, were more likely than whites to say that they are 
liberal politically (Table 8). 



9 
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Table 9 shows parental income and education. As expected, there < 
were differences among the minority subgroups on these characteristics: 
Puerto Ricans, followed by blacks,, came from the poorest homes. Surpris- 
ingly, American Indian students were similar to white students with respect 
to parental income. The parents of Chicano and Puerto Rican students had 
less formal education than the parents of students from the other minority 
groups. American Indians and Asian-Americans were similar to whites with 
respect to parental education. 

High school grades and Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores are 
reported in Table 10. AsianrAmericans had the highest grades, with over 
one in four making at least A- grade averages. Blacks tended 'to have 
the lowest high school grades: only 6.2 percent achieved A- or better 
averages. Puerto Ricans and blacks were most likely to have made SAT 
scores of 800 or less and American Indians wete the least likely. 

Table 11 reports the proportions of students who indicated that " 
their academic preparation in high school was very good. Students felt 
most adequately prepared in history and social sciences, followed by 
science. They reported generally poor preparation in foreign languages. 
They were also inclined to indicate that they had poor study habits and 
limited vocational skills. There were some variations between the sexes, ' 
with .women indicating better preparation in reading and composition, 
musical and artistic skills, and study habits. Of the minority groups, 
Chicanes tended most to feel that they are not well prepared in mathematics , 
reading and composition, or science. 
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Table 12 shows the degree plans and intended majoi.s of the sample 
, when they entered college in 1975. A very high proportion of Chicano 
students, almost half, reported that they either planned to get the 
Associate of Arts degree or no degree at all. On the other hand, a 
greater proportion of American Indians than of the other 'minorities or 

c 

whites planned on getting Ph.D.'s, law degrees, or M.D.'s. With respect 
to intended majors, black students opted for business, education, history', 
political science, and social sciences; American Indians seemed to have 
a preference for social sciences; Asian-Americans tended to choose the 
biological sciences, .the health professions, and to some extent technical 
fields; half the Chicanes indicated plans to major in business or in 
some kind of technical field; and Puerto Means planned to major in "other- 
nontechnical fields and in business. * 

The freshman questionnaire, asked respondents to indicate the importance 
they assigned to each of a list of life goals. Table 13 shows the proper- 
tions indicating that the, various life' goals were very important or essential 
to them. There are some interesting differences among the various minor- 
ities: Puerto Rican students focused primarily on becoming an authority 

J 

in their field or making a theoretical contribution to science. Chicano 
students were more interested in having political or social influence, 
keeping up with political affairs, and participating In community action 
programs. American Indians tended to endorse life goals of an artistic 
nature, such as becoming accomplished in one of the performing arts, writing 
original works, or creating artistic products. Blacks were primarily 
concerned with obtaining recog- tion from colleagues for making a special 
contribution to their field. 
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Types of Institutions Attended 

Men and women matriculated at similar types of institutions (Table 
14). Women were slightly inore likely to enroll in four-year colleges, 
and men in universities and in two-year institutions. Men were more 
likely to attend selective institutions, A somewhat higher proportion 

'o 

of men (6.2 percent) than women (4.6 percent) attended institutions 
where tuition and fees exceeded $3,000, but the great majority of students 
of both sexes entered institutions where tuition and fees were less than 
$1,000/ 

Examining the distribution of minority students in the different 
types of institutions (Table 15), we find some interesting variations: 
Almost a third of the black students entered predominantly black instl-' 
tutions. Three in four Chicanos' enrolled in two-year institutions, a 
reflection of the unusually strong community college systems in the 
' Southwest and California', where most Chicanos live. Asian-Americans 

tended to enroll in universities, though they were more likely than 
white students to attend two-year colleges, again, a reflection of the 
high proportions of Asian-Americans in California. Puerto Ricans were 
much more likely to enroll in four-year colleges than in other types of 
institutions; the proportion entering universities was especially low. 
The great majority of Puerto Means live in New York City, where the 
CtfNY system includes a number of four-year colleges. 

The distribution of minorities by selectivity of the institution 
is not surprising in view of the high propor* ion of blacks enrolling in 

» 

predominantly black institutions (which tend to have low selectivity scores) 

• > '■ 
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and the high proportion of Asian-Americans- in universities (which tend 
to be selective). The distribution of students by institutional costs 
reflects the types of institutions attended. For example, fewer than 
one in ten blacks,' btft over one- third of Asian-Americans, entered insti- 
tutions with tuition and fees of over $2,0*00. Over seven in ten Chicanos 
entered institutions with tuition and fees of less than $250, a reflection 
.of their heavy concentration in two-year colleges. Puerto Ricans were 
about equally divided between expensive institutions and relatively 
inexpensive ones. Puerto Rican and Chicano students were more likely 
to attend public institutions, whereas whites and blacks were more likely 
to enter private colleges. Asian-Americans were more likely than other 
groups to be in large institutions, a function of their tendency to attend 
universities. 

Two Years After Matriculation 

. The follow-up questionnaire (Fall 1977) contained a number of questions 
on the student's behavior and plans during the fall of 1977, experiences 
while in college, and financial situation. 

College Enrollment Plans and Behavior in 1977 . 

A somewhat higher proportion of women than men had no plans to enroll 
in the fall of 1977, but most of these students indicated that they had 
plans" to enroll at some later date (Table 16). Among minorities, close to 
half the Chicano students said they would not be enrolled either full- or 
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part-time in 1977 (Table 17). All groups of current nonattenders— whites 
and nonwhites— indicated plans to enroll at some later date, with the 
majority planning to re-enroll within the next two years. 

Interruptions and Transfers 

About a third of the students indicated that they had interrupted 
their studies for a period of time during the two years since matriculation. 
Men were much more likely to have done so than women (38.6 percent and 
24.7 percent respectively). A somewhat higher proportion of black students 
(36.4 percent) than of other minorities indicated that they had inter- 
rupted their studies during those two years. 

As to the reasons for such interruptions, the most common was finan- 
cial situation, followed by a desire to work (Table 18) . Women and minor- 
ities were more likely to say that personal or family illness was a very 
^ important reason for their interruptions of college. In addition, academic 
reasons were often cited as very important. 

About half the students— and seven in ten blacks—said that a desire 
to get the degree was their most important reason for returning to school. 
Men and blacks were more likely than the other groups to give as an important 
reason their family's insistence that they return to school. 

Plans to Enroll in the Same School or to Transfer 

Of the students who were enrolled in the fall of 1977, over one- 
third were attending different institutions than they had entered the 
fall of 1975 (Table 19). The proportion was about the same for men and 
women, but there were some differences among the minority subgroups. A 
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higher proportion of Puerto Ricans, blacks, and American Indians than of 
whites and other minorities were enrolled in the same institutions. 

Most of the students who had transferred did so in the fall of 1977, 
two years after matriculation (Table 20), Fewer than one in ten. of the 
transfer students had changed colleges during the first year. Of those 
who had transferred, the majority had originally entered a two-year 
institution (Table 21). Women were as likely to transfer from a four- 
year institution as from a two-year institution. A much higher proportion 
of American Indians and Chicanos than of other minorities had transferred 
from two-year institutions, in the case of Chicanos, a reflection of their 
strong tendency as freshmen. to enroll in two-year institutions. 

Reasons for Transferring 

Students gave a variety of reasons for transferring to a different 
school (see Table 22) . Over one-third of the men and one-fifth of the 
women said that they had completed their program at the original insti- 
tution, most probably students who had entered two-year institutions and 
who were transferring for their junior year to a four-year institution. 
Changes in career plans or in goals were reasons cited by more than one- 
fifth of the transfer students. Women were more likely than were men to 
transfer in order to be closer to home or to attend a different-sized 
school. About one in eight students transferred to attend a less expensive 
school. 

The various minority subgroups differed somewhat in their reasons for 
transferring (Table 19). About three in ten Asian-Americans and American 
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Indians said they wanted to go to a school with a better rating, but only 
half as many Chicanos cited this reason. American Indians and Chicanos 
wer* most likely to say they had completed their training at the original 
school. Chicanos and blacks were most likely of all groups to say they 
transf erred because of the better social life at the second school. Puerto 
Ricans more often than others cited financial constraints: inability to 
get the aid they needed and the desire to attend a less expensive school. 

Discontinuation of Study 

Over half the students who discontinued their studies did so during 
the second year (1976-77) (Table 23). This group also gave a variety of 
reasons for leaving college (Table 22) . Over one in four had simply 
completed their program of study. The three most common reasons, each 
cited by about one in three of this group, were reconsideration of goals, 
desire for practical experience, and boredom with being a student. Family 
responsibilities, inability to get aid, and desire to be further away from 
home were cited as reasons more often by men than women. 

The racial/ethnic groups differed somewhat in their reasons for 
discontinuing their education. The most common reasons for whites were 
reconsideration of goals, boredom with being a student, and desire for • 
practical experience. Blacks gave as reasons reconsideration of goals, 
poor academic performance, family responsibilities, and inability to 
get aid. American Indians, besides reconsideration of goals and changes 
in career plans, indicated that family responsibilities were an important 
reason for thei© leaving school. Asian-Americans cited dissatisfaction 
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with the first school, boredom with being a student, and a good job offer. 
Family responsibilities, a good job offer, changes in career plans, lack 
of financial aid, and desire to be closer to home were most often listed 
by Chicanos. Puerto Ricans reported reconsideration of goals, poor academic 
records, dissatisfaction with the first school, and desire to be closer to 
home as important reasons. They were also most apt of any group to feel 
that they did not fit in at the first school. 

Residence 

Where students live during their college careers has financial impli- 
cations for the institution and for the student. Past research has indicated 
that a student's residence while attending college is an important factor 
in his/her persistence (Astin, 1975) . As Tables 24 and 25 show, the student's 
residence varies depending on the type of institution attended. Whereas 
three-fourths of students in universities live in college dormitories during 
the first year, only one-fourth of the two-year college students do so. 
Some shifts take place in the second year, with only half of the university 
students living in dormitories; the proportion, living in fraternities and 
sororities more than doubles, and many more into private apartments during 
their second year. The proportion of university students living with 
parents and relatives rises slightly. These same patterns of residential 
change held true for four-year and two-year college students as well, 
except that the latter did not move into fraternities and sororities since 
two-year colleges do not have Greek societies. 

For both academic years, a higher proportion of women than men lived 
in college dormitories (Table 26). Men were more likely to live in private 
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homes, apartments, or, rooms. Nonblack minority students, especially Puerto' 
Ricans, were much more likely than whites or blacks to live at home, a 
function of the type of institution attended by some of these students. 
Whereas white students shifted to fraternity or sorority houses during 
their second year, this was not the case with minority students; thos£ who 
shifted out of college dormitories tended to move to private housing. 

College Experiences 

The follow-up survey queried students about their experiences while 
in college (see Tables 27 and 28). During the first two years of college, 
close to three in ten said they had changed their major, with women being 
slightly more likely to do so than men, and Asian-Americans more likely 
than the other minorities. In addition, about one in four students had 
changed career choice; again, this tendency was most marked for women and 
for Asian-Americans, along with American Indians. 

Almost half the students said that the family had given them a lot 
of encouragement to stay in school. Close to one in five had considered 
dropping out. More than half the men and three in ten women had parti- 
cipated in sports; sports participation was much more common among whites 
than among' minorities. About one-fourth of the students indicated that 
they had joined some kind of a social fraternity, sorority, or club. 
About one in five had failed one or more courses, with black students more 
likely to have done so than others and Chicanos less likely. One in ten 
black students had some experience with the TRIO program (Upward Bound, 
Educational Opportunity Program, or Talent Search), a larger proportion 
than in any other group. 
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Work Experiences 

Tables 29-34 give information on the work experiences of the students: 
the proportion who worked, their hours, their earnings, location of work 
(whether on- or off-campus) , the extent to which the work was related to 
their field of study, and their job satisfaction. 

Over half the students had worked while in college, with women being 
slightly more likely to do so than men and American Indians and Asian- 
Americans more likely than other racial/ethnic groups (Table 29). Of the 
students who worked, fewer blacks than other minority-group students worked 
21 hours or more. About one-third of the men, but only one-fourth of the 
women, worked 21 or more hours per week. 

Over half the employed students reported that their typical weekly 
pay was less than $50, though 7 percent said they earned $100 or more 
(Table 30) . A high of 22 percent of the Puerto Ricans — tyit only 12 percent 
of the Chicanos, 11 percent of the American Indians, 10 percent of the 
blacks, 10 percent of the Asian-Americans, and a mere 6 percent of the 
whites — earned $100 or more per week. A possible explanation here is that 
jobs may be more available in New York City, where the great majority of 
Puerto Rican students live. 

Two-thirds of the employed students worked off campus (Tables 31 
and 32) . Women wefe more likely than men to have on-campus jobs. Of the 
racial/ethnic subgroups, only black students were more likely than not to 
work on campus . 

The majority of employed students indicated that their work was not 
related to their field of study (Table 33). However, about one in four 
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Chicano students said that their work was closely related to their major. 

Seven in ten working students said that they were somewhat or very 
satisfied with their jobs, but 17 percent said they were somewhat or very 
dissatisfied (Table 34). Chicanos were the most satisfied, perhaps because 
their work tended to be related to their area of study. Job dissatisfaction 
ran higher among men than among women and among minority students than 
among whites, except for Chicanos and for Asian-Americans, the latter 
tending to express "no opinion." 

Financial Aid 

In examining financial aid, we looked first at students' overall 
financial situation, including their perceptions about their ability to 
finance their education, then at their sources of information about 
financial aid. Finally, the types and amounts of aid that students 
actually received were considered. 

Financial Situation. Close to two in three students had at least 
some concern about financing their education (Table 35). Women were , 
somewhat more concerned than men. Similarly, blacks and Puerto Ricans 
expressed more concern than the other minorities or whites. In part 
these concerns stem from students 1 perceptions of their financial situation. 

About two in five students said that they have major expenses or 
debts, such as educational and medical expenses (Tables 36 and 37).' Of 
greater interest is the finding that one in ten students contributed finan- 
cially to their parents and that one in twenty was a head of household or 
a single parent. Chicanos and Puerto Ricans — and, to a lesser extent, 
blacks — were more likely than others to contribute to their parental 
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families, and blacks and Chicanos fnore likely to bedheads of households 
or single parents. 

About one-fourth of the sample said that their parents had a low 
income and thus could not help them with college expenses; this situation 
was much more common among minority students— especially Puerto Ricans 
and blacks — than among whites. One in ten students said that their parents 
were not willing to help them with college expenses. 

Sources of Information. As students prepare to enter college, Infor- 
mation about college costs and methods for financing their education becomes 
very important. One of the items in the survey questionnaire asked respon- 
dents to indicate their sources of information about ways to finance their 
college education. Most of the students utilized three main types of 
sources: high school counselors, college financial aid and admissions 
offices and literature, and family and peers (Tables 38 and 39). Minorities 
tended to depend much more on teachers and counselors than did whites, and 
white students depended more on their families as a source of information • 
about college costs and financing. 

The Application Process. Because it has often been charged that the 
financial aid application form is so complicated that it becomes a barrier 
for many students who may need financial aid, any information on this point 
could have important policy implications. Close to three in five students 
had applied for aid.* Of these, slightly fewer than half indicated that . 
they found the forms somewhat or very difficult (Table 40) . The extent 
to which this difficulty discourages some students from applying should be 
investigated further so that the forms can be redesigned if there Is a 
need to do so. 
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The time that students receive information about the outcome of their 
financial aid application is critical to their decisionlof whether to 
eater college or not. Thus,- it is important to know whether students are 
notified well in advance of the academic year. Students were asked to 
indicate at what time they had received this information; nine in ten were 
notified at least a month before the start of the academic year. 

Actual Receipt of Financial, Aid . About three in five students indicated 
that they had applied for financial aid, and about the same proportion said 
that they had received some kind of aid. Of the aided students, in 1975-76, 
about half had only a grant, 8 percent had only a loan, and about 3 percent 

had work-study only (Tables 41 and 42) . The remainder had some kind of 

f 

aid "package." One in seven, the largest share, said that their package 
was composed of a small grant and a loan. Some 8.5 percent had packages 
that included grants, loans, and work-study. In the first year, about 
equal prpportions of men and women had grants only; by the second year 
(1976-77), a somewhat higher proportion of men had a grant only and the 
proportions of women with a loan only increased. Among minority students, 
American Indians were less likely to receive financial aid than others. 
About nine in ten black students, more than eight in ten Chicanos and 
Puerto Ricans, and over three in five Asian-Americans said that they had 
some form of aid. Of aided black students, fewer than half had grants 
only, and the remainder had some sort of package. A minute proportion of 

9 

black students were on work-study only; similarly, fewer than 3 percent 
indicated that they had a loan only. 
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In the second year, the numbers of minority students on grants only 
increased slightly. The greatest change occurred for Puerto Rican students; 
58 percent of aided Puerto Rican students had grants only the first year, 
but f 2 percent had grants only the second year. Of the minorities, American 
Indians were most likely to have only a loan. 

Tables 43-46 list the proportions of students with different types of 
aid. In both years, a somewhat higher proportion of women than men had 
each type of aid except for GI benefits and FISL or GSLP loans. Slightly 
more than three in five students indicate that they received some support 
from their parents, and 13 percent had tuition waivers. The remaining 
categories of aid with high proportions of students are: BEOG, state 
scholarship or grant, local or private scholarship, NDSL, and college 

work-study. There were some shifts between first and second academic 

\ 

year. The proportions with local or private scholarships, vocational 
grants, and "other" grants dropped, and the proportions participating in 
CWS increased. Of minority students, Asian-Americans were most similar 
to white students "in terms of parental support. Fewer than half the 
blacks and Chicanos and fewer than one-third of the Puerto Ricans said 
that they got parental support. Blacks and Puerto Ricans were much more 
likely than others to have BEOGs, whereas Asian-Americans and American 
Indians were much more likely to have state, local, or private scholarships 
and grants. In addition, a much higher proportion of blacks received some 
funding from CWS and NDSL, though these forms of aid were often packaged 
in various ways (see Tables 41 and 42). 

Tables 47 and 48 show the average amounts of financial aid received 
by type of institution attended. The average amount varies, with those 

65 
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attending the more high-cost institutions (private four-year colleges and 
private universities) receiving larger amounts. Puerto Ricans and Chicanos 
had somewhat larger amounts of aid than the other minorities. 

Tables 49 and 50 report the proportions of students indicating various 
experiences with financial aid. Close to half of all students said that 
financial aid Kad made.it possible for them to attend school. The propor- 
tion of minority students (except Asian-Americans) agreeing with this 
statement was even higher. Another item of interest is the proportion of 
students claiming themselves financially independent of their parents: 
about one in eight of the total group, from a 'high of one-fifth of the 
American Indians to a low of one-tenth of the Chicanos and whites. About 
two in five students said their experiences with financial aid had been 
generally favorable, though the proportions were higher among Puerto Ricans 
and blacks and lower among Chicanos and Asian-Americans. Close to'one-fifth 
of the students said that they had had unfavorable experiences with financial 
aid: Men were more likely to endorse this statement than women. £mong ; 
minorities, over one in five American Indians but only 9 percent of the 
Chicanos said that they had had unfavorable experiences with financial 4 
aid. The final item to be noted is that rather large proportions of 
Chicanos reported not knowing about financial aid options and believing 
that they were not eligible for financial aid. The policy implication 
here is that Chicano students may need more guidance and better information 
about financial aid than they have been getting. 
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Satisf action with College 

The survey questionnaire asked students to indicate whether they 
were satisfied or dissatisfied with various aspects of college life; 
Tables 51 and 52 show the proportions saying they were satisfied. 
Overall, students seemed most satisfied with various academic activities 
and least satisfied with advising, job placement, and assistance in 

finding part-time work. In addition, large proportions expressed satis- 

i 

faction with orientation for new students, health services, child care 
facilities, extracurricular activities, and social life. Among minority 
students, there were some variations. Black students tended not to be 
satisfied with registration procedures, distribution of transcripts, 
on-pampus housing, and help in finding part-time work; Asian-Americans 
were least satisfied with advising and counseling; Puerto Ricans with 
job placement, financial aid advice, on-campus housing, and help in 
finding part-time work;- American Indians with such academic features 
as tutoring and remedial programs, independent study, honors programs, 
ethnic studies, and women's studies; and Chicanos with tutoring and 
remedial programs, on-campus housing, and honors programs, and ethnic 
and women's studies. It is interesting that Chicanos were most likely 
to indicate satisfaction with child' care facilities perhaps because 
they tended to enroll in two-year colleges, wtjere efforts are usually 
made to provide such services. 
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Summary 

Demographic Characteristics 

• About 95 percent of the students were 19 years old or younger. 

• About one in eight were nonwhites. 

• Puerto Ricans came from the most financially deprived homes. 

• Over one-third of American Indians reported parental incomes 
in excess of $20,000. 

• Almost one-third of American Indian and Asian-American students 
reported that their fathers were College graduates, 

• Asian-Americans had the highest grade-point averages in high school. 

• American Indians had the highest degree aspirations; over three in 
ten planned to get a Ph.D. or professional degree. 

• Chicanos were most likely to express social and political concerns 
>as life goals, whereas American Indians aimed for artistic achieve- 
F ment. m . 

Types of Institutions 

o Women were more likely to enroll in four-year colleges, and men 
in universities and two-year institutions. 

• Men tended to enroll in more selective any more expensive insti- 
tutions. 

i • Almost orie-third of the blacks entered black institutions; three 
in -four Chicanos entered two-year colleges. 

• More whites and blacks tfian others enrolled in private schbols. 
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Enrollment Behavior and Plans 

• About one in five students who started college in 1975 were not 
enrolled in college in the fall of 1977, the time of the survey 
follow-up, 

• Close to two in five men and one in four women had interrupted 
their studies, usually for financial reasons, though women and 
minorities also cited family reasons, 

• Slightly more than one-third of the students had transferred. 

Of these transfers, 57 percent came from two-year and 43 percent 
from four-year colleges. The most common reasons for transferring 
were having completed their program at the original school, being 
dissat isf ied with the original school, reconsidering goals, changing 
career plans, and wanting to attend a different-sized school or 
one with a better rating, 

• Half of those who discontinued their studies did so during or after 
the second year. The most common reasons were: completion of 
program (27 percent) ; reconsideration of goals (34 percent); 
desire for practical experience (33 percent); and boredom with 
being a student (33 percent). 

Residence 

• During the second year of college, students tended to move from 
college dorms to fraternities or sororities and to private housing; 
Puerto Ricans were most likely to live at home with their parents. 
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Experiences in College 

• One-fourth changed their major and career plans, ' 

• Half the men participated in sports, though minority students 
were much less likely than whites to do so. 

• One-fourth men and women joined fraternities, sororities, or 
other social clubs. 

Work 

• Over half of the students worked while in college. More women 
than men worked , but men were more likely to work 21 hours or 
more a week. 

• Over half of the working students earned less than $50 per week. 

• The majority of employed students worked off campus; their work 
was usually unrelated to their field of study. 

• -Fewer blacks worked, and those who worked were more likely to have 

jobs on campus. 

Financial Situation and Aid 

© Over two-thirds expressed at least some concern about their ability 
to pay for college. Wpmen were more likely to be concerned than 
men, and blacks and Puerto Ricans were the most concerned of the 
racial/ethnic groups . 

• Fifteen percent of the students had financial responsibilities for 
their own families and for their parents. 

• One-fourth said that their parents could not give them any financial 
help . 
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• High school counselors, the college financial aid office and 
admissions, 'and family were the most important sources of infor- 
mation on college costs and financial aid. 

• Three in five of the students applied for financial aid, and about 
all who applied got some form of aid. 

• Of aided students, about one-half had grants only, and about two 
in five had a package of some kind. 

• By the second year the proportion of men with grants and of women 
with loans rose. 

o Over nine in ten blacks, four in five Chicanos and Puerto Ricans, 
and three in five Asian-Americans and American Indians received 
financial aid. 

© Black students were least likely of all groups to be on College 

Work-Study only (fewer than 1 percent) . 
o More minority students had grants only during tlie second year. 

• Over three in five students got some financial support from their 
parents, and about 13 percent reported having a tuition waivfer. 

© Blacks were most likely of any group to have BEOG, whereas Asian- 
Americans and American Indians tended to have state and local 
scholarships. 

• The typical amount of financial' aid was a little over $1,500. 
The average amount varied according to type of school attended. 

• About half of all students said that financial aid made it possible 
for them to go to college. * 

• Chicanos said that they lacked information about financial aid. 
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TABLE 7 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
(In Percentages 3 ) 



Sex 

Men 53 . 4 

Women 46.6 

Race/Ethnicity 

White 87.4 

Black 8.5 

American Indian 0.7 

Asian-American 1 . 1 

Chicano - 1,3 

Puerto Rican 1,0 

Age 

16 or younger 0.2 

17 3.3 

18 75.4 

19 15.7 

20 2.7 

21 or older 2.7 



All numbers in the remaining tables 
in this chapter are in percentages, unless 
indicated otherwise. 
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TABLE 8 


















RELIGION AND 


POLITICAL 


IDEOLOGY 














Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Religion 






















Protestant 




42.0 


39 .8 


44.5 


39.2 


77.5 


50.6 


42.9 


10.1 


16.6 


Roman Catholic 




31.5 


33 . 2 


29.6 


33.2 


7.5 


18.8 


14.9 


72.3 


62.5 


Jewish 




3.9 


3.3 


4.6 


4.4 


0 


0 


0.2 


0.8 


1.8 


Other 


■■ 


22.6 


91 7 


?1 3 


23.1 


15.0 


30.5 


42.0 


16.7 


19.1 


Political Ideology 






















Far left 




1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.1 


3.3 


3.4 


0.7 


5.7 


2.6 


Liberal 




26.3 


27.3 


25.1 


25.7 


30.0 


40.9 


27.2 


34.9 


24.9 


Middle-of-the-road 




58.4 


55.5 


61.7 


59.5 


50.7 


40.4 


60.2 


43.1 


62.8 


Conservative 




13.4 


15.0 


11.5 


13.4 


13.5 


11.8 . 


10.8 


16.4 


9.7 


Far right 

i 




0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


2.4 


3.5 


1.1 


0 


0 
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TABLE 9 
PARENTAL INCOME AND 


EDUCATION 






- 






•> 




Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Income 




























Less than $6,000 


11.0 


9 


.9 


12.3 


6.9 


46 


.5 


10 


.9 


16 


.6 


32.0 


36.8 


$6,000-10,000 


11.6 


10 


.6 


12.8 


10.2 


21 


.8 


18 


.1 


19 


.8 


17.7 


28.7 


$10,000-15,000 


27.2 


27 


.3 


27.2 


28.6 


15 


.2 


18 


.9 


22 


9 


25.7 


20.3 


$15,000-20,000 


16.0 


17 


.0 


14.8 


17.0 


7 


.1 


15 


.7 


10 


7 


13.7 


10.0 


'"$20,000-30,000 


20.3 


21 


.2 


19.3 


22.0 


7 


.0 


24 


.2 


16. 


8 


7.5 


1.6 


$30,000 or more 


13.8 


i /. 


• U 


13.6 


15.2 


2 


.4 


12 


.1 


13 . 


1 


3.3 


2.6 


Father's Education 




























Grammar school or less 


6.0 


6 


.1 


6.0 


4.1 


16 


.2 


4 


.4 


10. 


0 


46.8 


28.2 


Some high school 


13.2 


14 


.4 


11.9 


11.6 


26 


.9 


19 


.7 


10. 


9 


19.3 


34.7 


High school graduate 


30.6 


32 


.2 


28.8 


30.5 


35 


.0 


25 


.6 


30. 


9 


19.6 


24.2 


Post secondary school 




























other than college 


3.4 


2 


.9 


3.9 


3.5 


2 


.7 


4 


.6 


3. 


4 


1.6 


1.4 


Some collfege 


12.7 


13 


.1 


12.4 


13.4 


8 


.5 


14 


.3 


13. 


1 


4.2 


5.0 


College degree 


18.3 


16 


.5 


20.3 


20.0 


5. 


8 


17 


.9 


12. 


6 


4.1 


1.9 


Some graduate school 


2.6 


2 


.8 


2.3 


2.8 


1. 


3 


3 


.7 


3. 


6 


0 


0.3 


Graduate degree 


13.1 


12 


.0 


14.3 


14.2 


3. 


6 


9 


.8 


15. 


6 


4.4 


4.4 


Mother's Education 




























Grammar school or less 


4.3 


4 


.6 


4.0 


2.6 


10. 


5 


3 


.8 


13. 


1 


47.1. 


36.2 


v Some high school 


10.8 


9 


.9 


11.9 


8.7 


29. 


0 


13 


9 


9. 


6 


20.6 


27.8 


High school graduate 
Post secondary school * 


42.1 


44 


.9 


38.9 


43.3 


36. 


0 


46. 


6 


37. 


3 


23.0 


22.7 




























other than college 


6.5 


5 


.4 


7.8 


7.0 


3. 


3 


5. 


9 


3. 


9 


1.2 


2.4 


Some college 


14.5 


14 


.6 


14.3 


15.4 


9. 


0 


11. 


9 


10. 


0 


4.2 


2.3 


College degree 


14.4 


13 


.5 


15.4 


15.4 


7. 


7 


10. 


9 


16. 


2 


2.4 


1.3 


Some graduate school 


2.2 


2 


.1 


2.4 


2.3 


1. 


2 


2. 


7 


3. 


2 


0 


4.1 


Graduate degree 


5.1 


4 


.9 


5.3 


5.4 


3. 


3 


4. 


4 


6. 


6 


1.5 


3.3 
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TABLE 10 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADES AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST SCORES 



American Asian- Puerto 
Total Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



H igh Scho o l Grade s 



A 

A 


8. 


4 


6 


.9 


10. 


0 


9.0 


2.4 


5.0 


11. 


8 


3. 


7 


6.1 


A- 


12. 


7 


10 


.5 


15. 


2 


13.8 


3.8 


11.4 


14. 


5 


6. 


4 


2.7 


JB+ 


19. 


1 


16 


.7 


21. 


9 


19.7 


14.3 


15.9 


18. 


8 


11. 


1 


22.4 


B 


'27. 


3 


25 


.6 


29. 


3 


27.6 


25.4 


30.1 . 


24. 


4 


18. 


1 


33.2 


D 


ID . 


O 


18 


. 2 


12 . 


6 


15.9 


14.9 


15.8 


7. 


9 


12. 


7 


8.9 


c+ 


9. 


9 


13 


.4 


5. 


9 


8.8 


21.1 


12.4 


9. 


3 


10. 


3 


11.0 


c 


6. 


9 


8 


.5 


5. 


0 


5.3 


16.8 


9.4 


12. 


7 


37. 


4 


14.5 


D 


0. 


1 


0 


.2 


, o. 


1 


0 


1.3 


0 


0. 


5 


0. 


3 


1.3 


\T Scores 






























400-500 


1. 


1 


1 


.0 


1. 


2 


0.3 


9.2 


0 


1. 


1 


4. 


8 


7.0 


501-600 


4. 


6 


4 


.0 


5. 


3 


2.5 


26.5 


2.3 


5. 


1 


12. 


4 


21?6 


601-700 


10. 


4 


i 8 


.8 


12. 


1 


8.2 


30.6 


6.2 


10. 


5 


34. 


9 


34.8 


701-800 


13. 


5 


11 


.7 


15. 


5 


13.4 


13.9 


11.0 


13. 


5 


17. 


1 


18.7 


801-900 


18. 


8 


16 


.4 


21. 


4 


19.5 


10; 6 


34.6 


22. 


5 


15. 


1 


6.0 


.901-1000 


18. 


2 


18 


.4 


17. 


9 " 


19.7 


5.0 


14.4 


11. 


9 


4. 


1 


6.3 


1001-1100 


15. 


4 


17 


.0 


13. 


7 


16.8 


2.3 


13.6 


16. 


2 


6. 


3 


1.5 


1101-1200 ■ 


9. 


2 


11 


.1 


7. 


2 


10.0 


1.4 


9.6 


8. 


0 


3. 


7 


2.1 


1201-1300 


5. 


6 


7 


.0 


4. 


0 


6.1 


0.3 


5.7 


6. 


7 


1. 


6 


1.7 


1301-1400 


2. 


4 


3 


.3 


1. 


5 


2.7 


0.1 


2.7 


3. 


0 


0. 


1 


0.1 


1401-1500 


0. 


8 


1 


.2 


0. 


4 


0.9 


0 


0. 


1. 


5 


0 


0.2 


1501-1600 


0. 


1 


0 


.1 


0 




0.1 


0 


0 


0. 


5 


0 




0 
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TABLE 11 



ACADEMIC PREPARATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Percentage responding 'Very good") 



High School 
Preparation in: 


Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chi cano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Mathematical skills 


31.4 


33.1 


29.4 


32.9 


20.6 


22.1 


30. 2 


18 . 0 


22.0 


Reading and composition 


30.5 


25.7 


36.0 


30.5 


32.8 


33.7 


24.8 


17.2 


27.5 


roreign xunguages 


1 /■ c 

±H • O 


11. 4 


1Q Q 

18 . 0 


1 /. o 

14.8 


12. 7 


15.6 


15. 2 


17.9 


31.4 


Science 


34.1 


37.1 


30.7 


35.3 


26.6 


37.4 


29.6 


17.8 


19.6 


History, social 
sciences 


39.2 


39.4 


39.0 


39.1 


41.5 


37.1 


34.5 


34.5 


43.2 


Vocational skills 


17.6 


16.5 


18.9 


16.9 


22.9 


12.5 


13.8 

r 

18.5 


_J0.3 


40.6 


Musical and artistic 
skills 


23.3 


18.8 


28.5 


23.1 


26.5 


32.5 


17.4 


16.0 


Study habits 


18.6 


15.6 


22.1 


18.1 


24.5 


14.7 


17.5 


14.7 


22.9 



9 
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TABLE 12 . 

DEGREE PLANS AND INTENDED MAJORS OF 1975 ENTERING FRESHMEN # 





• 

Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Dpf*TPP Pi anc 




















None 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


4.0 


3.1 


7.0 


4.9 


4.5 


Aflcn/^iafo i A A r\ir onn "lira T on t* 1 
AO oULXaLC ^ rl . rl . UL CUUIV dlCllL / 


19 Q 
J_Z • J 


1 J • 0 


1Z . 1 


TO 7 

lz. / 


11 • 1 


7 O 

7 .0 


9.1 


40.4 


13.4 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., 




















etc.) 


37.1 


34.3 


40.4 


38.6 


26.9 


20.7 


27.1 


21.2 


41.4 


Ma c^pr 'c rlporpp fM A M 

ildO LCI O UCgl CC ^ i I • r\ • y i i • u> • } 




















etc. ) 


9S ^ 


OL 1 

ZH . X 


Ofi 7 


9 ^ n 
ZD • u 


on 7 


j j . U 


ZD • 1 


14 • 5 


16. 8 


Ph.D. or FH H 


7 


ft ft 

o . o 


D.J 


7 9 


1U • 1 


14 • D 


15 . y 


6.5 


2. 7 


M.D.% D.O.. D.D.S.. or D V M 


5 7 


u . y 


A 7 

4 • J 


^ ft 


A A 
4 • 4 


Q A 
7.4 




5.3 


O Q 
4 Z .O 


T/F, ft or T W (1 au^ 


L L 


t: 7 


Z • 7 




4 • D 


0 • J 


1. Z 


4. 7 


14.1 


ft D or M fHv (fH v-f n-f fv^ 

JLI « is . UL ii« UXV * ^UXV X11X L.jr J 




U . D 


u • o 


U • 0 


1 • D 


U 


0.1 


0. 2 


2.6 


Other 


^ ft 


J . D 


A 1 

4.1 


j . j 


7 n 


z. y 


H . 0 


2.4 


2 . 2 


Intended Major 




















Agriculture 


3.1 


4.4 


1.6 


3.4 


0.7 


3.3 


0.6 


0 


0 


Biological science 


7.0 


8.0 


5.9 


7.3 


3.0 


8.2 


13.9 


4.9 


1.8 


Business 


19.9 


23.5 


15.8 


20.0 


20.7 


7.7 


13.7 


20.2 


14. 4 


Education 


9.2 


3.1 


16.1 


9.2 


12.3 


7.1 


3.7 


6.9 


2.2 


Engineering 


8.3 


14.4 


1.4 


8.6 


5.5 


4.0 


8.9 


1.7 


7.0 


English 


1.0 


0.5 


1.5 


1.0 


0.8 


0.3 


4.0 


0 


2.6 


Health professions 


5.7 


5.1 


6.3 


5.6 


6.1 


8.5 


10.8 


2.5 


4.4 


History and political science 


7.2 


1.2 


13.8 


6.9 


10.3 


6.0 


10.3 


2.0 


7.0 


Humanities 


3.3 


3.9 


2.6 


3.2 


4.2 


9.6 


2.2 


2.1 


6.2 


Fine Arts 


1.9 


1.4 


2.5 


1.9 


1.6 


1.9 


0.7 


1.9 


2.3 


Mathematics and statistics 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


1.9 


0.3 


0.5 


Physical sciences 


2.3 


3.3 


1.3 


2.5 


1.2 


4.0 


2.5 


0.3 


0.5 


Social sciences 


6.8 


4.4 


9.5 


6.5 


10.6 


14.0 


6.2 


8.0 


8.4 


Other fields (technical) 


9.6 


12.1 


6.8 


9.4 


8.1 


4.1 


10.3 


32.8 


10.4 


Other fields (nontechnical) 


9.5 


10.1 


8.8 


9.2 


10.4 


20.5 


3.3 


14.4 


26.5 


Undecided 


4.1 


3.4 


5.0 ' 


4.2 


3.5 


0.7 


7.1 


2.1 


5.9 



TABLE 13 





LIFE 


GOALS 


OF 1975 


ENTERING 


FRESHMEN 










(Percentage marking 


"very important 


or "ess 


ential") 






> 


Life Goals 












American 


Asian- 




Puerto 


Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


Indian 


American 


Chicano 


Rican 


Becoming accomplished in one of 




















the performing arts (acting, 




















dancing, etc.) 


10.1 


7.8 


12.7 


9.7 


13.9 


16.0 


6.7 


7.2 


9.0 


Becoming an authority in my 




















field 


72.4 


74.8 


69.7 


71.5 


79.4 


76.0 


74.8 


78.1 


81.9 


Obtaining recognition from my 




















colleagues for contributions 




















. to my special field 


43.6 


47.7 


39.0 


43.2 


48.4 


39.6 


38.6 


44.3 


46.7 


Influencing the political 




















structure 


12.4 


15.3 


9.0 


11.2 


18.7 


23.1 


12.5 


35.5 


20.3 


Influencing social values 


28.4 


25.2 


32.0 


27.5 


34.3 


38.6 


27.0 


41.7 


35.6 


Raising a family 


57.0 


54.8 


59.5 


56.9 


58.7 


46.5 


57.4 


58.2 


61.6 


Having administrative responsi- 




















bility for the work' of others 


29.3 


32.9 


25.2 


27.9 


40.4 


33.8 


27.1 


46.5 


30.7 


Being very well-off financially 


45.7 


52.1 


38.4 


44.6 


55.4 


41.9 


40.9 


47 .8 


65.0 . 


Helping others who are in 




















difficulty 


67.6 


60.5 


75.8 


66.1 


78*8 


80.9 


69.8 


84.3 


74.2 


Making a theoretical 




















contribution to science 


13.0 


16.1 


9.5 


12.5 


14.5 


12.6 


20.9 


22.0 


25.3 


Writing original works (poems, 




















novels, short stories, etc.) 


11.7 


8.1 


15.7 


11.4 


13.1 


25.4 


11.2 


15.7 


7.6 


Creating artistic work 




















(painting, sculpture, etc.) 


12.8 


7.1 


19.3 


12.7 




20.5 


12.0 


16.3 


10.5 


Being successful in a business 




















of my own 


40.6 


49.4 


30.6 


39.7 


47.1 


40.4 


42.1 


60.3 


37.6 


Becoming involved in programs 




















to clean up the environment 


25.6 


28.4 


22.5 


24.9 


29.0 


39.1 


23.6 


40.2 


35.0 


Developing a meaningful 


















philosophy of life 


65^6 


61.9 


69.9 


64.9 


71.3 


68.8 


65.1 


75.7 * 


61.1 


Participating in a community 




















action program 


28.3 


25.7 


31.2 


27.2 


37.9 


28.6 


21.4 


39.2 


35.0 


Keeping up to date with 




















political affaiEs 


38.4 


42.1 


34.1 


38.7 


35.2 


41.2 


29.7 


46.8 


36.3 
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TABLE 14 

INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS BY SEX 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Type of control 



Public 


75.9 


76.8 


1L Q 

/ H . 7 


Private 


24.1 


23 2 




Type 








University - * 


C 18.9 


19.1 


18.6 


Four-ye^r college 


38.3 


• 36.3 


40.7 / 


Two-year college 


40 2 


A? 9 

Hi. . i. 


77 Q / 
j / • 7 / 


Predominantly black 
Selectivity 3 ^ 


2.6 


9 2.5 


2.9 








Less than 775 


3.8 


3.6 


4.0 


775-849 i 


25.8 


25.5 


26.3 


a c r\ no/ 

850-924 


23.7 


23.1 


24.4 


925-999 


19.9 


20.5 


19.2 


1000-1074 


10.9 


10.1 


11.9 


10/ 5-1149* 


. 8.8 


8.6 


9.0 


1 1 CA TOO/. 

1150-1224 


3.7 


4.1 


3.1 


1225-1?99 ' 


2.4 


3.4 


1.5 


1300 or more 


0.9 


1.2 


0.6 


Size 








Less than 250 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


250-499 


4.2 


3.8 


4.6 


500-999 


9.8 


9.0 


10.7 


1000-1499 


4.7 


4.9 


4.4 


1500-1999 


12.6 


- 13.4 


11.0 


2000-4999 


29.2 


29.7 


2G.6 


5000-9999 


19.3 


20. 0'" 


18.5 


10000-19999 


17.9 


16.8 


19.1 


f\ r\ r\ r\ r\ 

20000 or more 


2.1 


2.1 


2.r 


Tuition and fppq f f "rom UFfcT<5^ 








Less than $250 


8.7 


9.3 


. 8.0 


$ 251-500 


12.1 


12.8 


11.3 - 


$ 501-750 


38.1 


37.2 


39.2 


$ 751-1000 


13.9 


' 13 .7 


14.1 


$1001-1500 


7.2- 


7.7 


'6.7 


$1501-2000 


3.2 


2.5 


3.^ 


$2001-3000 


11.4 


10.7 


12.2 


$3001 or more 


5.4 


6.2 


4.6 


Selectivity reflects the mean 


SAT scores of 


enrolled. 


students 



8. 
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In 

TABLE 15 

INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS BY RACE 



American Asian- 



Puerto 



* ♦ 


Total 


White 


Black 


Indian 


American 


Chicar.o 


Rican 


r TN r t-v c» r\r Ann f"l"n1 

iype 01 cuncrui 


























" ■ 




Public 


*5.*9 


75 


.5 


75 


.9 


78 


.6 


77 


.9 


86 


.9 


92 


.2 


Private 


24 


.1 


o /. 
24 


.5 


24 


.i 


21 


.4 


22 


.1 


13 


.1 


7 


.8 


Type 










• 




















u li lvcio x t y 


18 


.9 


19 


".8 


10 


r6 


13 


.9 


26 


.1 


7 


.0 


6 


.7 


r uur year LUiicge 


38 


.3 


40 


.1 


23 


.0 


39 


.7 


26 


.7 


16 


.2 


63 


.2 


iwu yedi cuiicgc 


40 


2 


40 


.0 


35 


.5 


44 


.5 


47 


.2 


76 


.0 


, 29 


.9 


i cuUlUXIldll Liy DXclCK 


2 


.6 


0 




30 


.7 


1 


.8 


0 


.1 


0 


.6 


0 


.2 


Selectivity 






























Less than 775 




6 
• o 


1 


.6 


27 


.1 


1 


.4 


0 


.9 


0 


.2 


8 


.6 


775-849 


oc 


o 
• O 


23 


.0 


39 


.0 


32 


.1' 


44. 


1 


73 


.2 


72 


.2 






7 


25 


.4 


12 


.5 


25 


.2 


11, 


9 


11 


.8 • 


0 


.9 


925-999 


17 


q 


21 


.3 


11. 


9 


18 


.2 


6. 


8 


3 


.6 


7 


.3 


1000-lb74 




q 


,11 


.9 


3. 


5 


8 


.4 


6. 


0 


4 


.3 


4 


.4 


* 1075-1149 


8 


.8 


' ' 9 


.4 


2. 


6 


7 


.9 


19. 


1 


3 


.6 


3 


.5 


1150-1224 


3 


.7 


3 


.9 


1. 


7 


2 


.4 


' 3. 


9 


0 


.7 


0 


.6 


1225-1299 ill 


2 


.4 


2 


.5 


1, 


fi 


2 


.0 


3. 


7 ' 


2 


.1 


1 


.6 


1300 or morp * 


0 


.9 


0 


.9 


0. 


6 


2 


.5 


3. 


6 


0 


.5 


0 


.7 


Size 






























Less than 250 


0 


.3 


0 


.2 


1. 


1 


0 




. 0 




0 




0 




250-499 


4 


.2 


4 


.6 


1. 


3 


3 


.1 


. o. 


4 


1 


.3 


0 




500-999 


9 


.8 


10. 


1 


10. 


9 


6 


.5 


4. 


2 


0 




0 




1000-1499 




.7 


4 


.4 


8. 


9 


.2. 


2 


.1. 


8 


0 


.4 


1. 


1 • 


1500*1999 


11 


.6 


11. 


5 


15. 


3 


30. 


4 


10. 


6 


68 


.4 


4. 


8 


2000-4999 


2f. 


2 


29. 


3 


30. 


8 


31. 


7 


12 . 


0 * 


5 


.7 


59. 


'7 


5000-9999 - 


19. 


3 


20. 


1 


14. 


2 


8. 


6 


18. 


3 


3 


* 

.4 


27. 


5 • 


10000-19999 


17. 


9 


17. 


9 




4 


15. 


2 


"*36. 


9 


17 


.1 


6. 


6 


20000 or more 


2. 


1 


2. 


0 




1 


2. 


3 


15. 


7- 


•2' 


.9 


0. 


5 



Tuition and fg^s (from HEGIS) 

Less than $250 
$ 251-500 ' 
$ 501-750 
, $ 751-1000 • 
$1001-1500 
$1501-2000 
$2001-3000 
$3001 or more 



8.7 


7.1 


15.1 


22.5 


9.1 


72.5 


3.3 


12.1 


12: 3 


11.8 


11.7 


3". 7 - 


0.6 


17.4 


38.1 


38.6 


37.3 


/32.8 


45.0 


8.6 


33.1 


13.9 


14.3 


12.2 


\9.6 . 


5.3Q 


3.1 


11.9 


7.2 


7.3 


8.3 


• 4.6 


1.7 


0.7 


0 ✓ 


3.2 


2.9 


7.6 




0 


1.2 - 


2.2 


11.4 


•11.9 


5.1 


11.7 


20.0 . 


11.1 


19.4 


5.4 


5.6 


2.7 


6.1 

"4 


15.3 - 


2.2 


12.8 
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TABLE 16> 

ENROLLMENT PLANS FOR FALL 1977 BY SEX 



Total Men Women 



No plans to enroll 


11.8 


10.1 


13.1 


Yes, full-time 


73.8 


75.4 


72.1 


Yes, part-time 


4.9 


4.1 


5.9 


No, but within two years 


8.5 


9.0 


8.0 


No, but sometime after two years 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


Never 


0.3 


0.1 


0.5 



83 



9 
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TABLE 17 





ENROLLMENT PLANS 


Fcfe FALL 


1977 


BY RACE 










Total 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


No plans to enroll 


11.8 


12.2 


8.8 


9,3 


4.2 


20.8 


9.0 


Yes, full-time 


73.8 


74.2 


75.0 


72.6 


79.7 


47.4 


60.3 


Yes, part-time 


4.9 


4.8 


5.6 


2.0 


5.8 


7.5 


8.9 


No, but within two years 


8.5 


8.2 


8.7 


11.7 


8.8 


23.5 


15.8 


No, but sometime after two 


years 0.6 


0.4 


1.8 


4.4 


1.5 


0 


6.1 


Never 


0.3 


0.3 


U 


0 


0 


0.8 


0 



i 

9 



TABLE 18 

REASONS 3 FOR INTERRUPTING EDUCATION AND RETURNING TO COLLEGE 



American Asian- Puerto 





Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


Indian 


American 


Chicano 


Rican 


Reasons for Interrupting 




















Interrupted studies for 




















financial reasons 


38.5 


40.0 


36.0 


35.2 


54.9 


47.9 


37.9 


57.3 


50. A 


Interrupted studies for 




















illness (personal or 




















family) 


11.2 


7.7 


17.0 


8.7 


25.0 


8.8 


22.2 


" 17.7 


31.6 


Interrupted studies for 




















academic reasons 


13.9 


18.0 


11.4 


13.2 


20.7 


10.5 


17.8 


9.7 


5.8 


Interrupted studies because 




















wanted to travel 


4.9 


4.3 


6.1 


5.6 


1.3 


1.5 


0.7 


4.3 


0 


Interrupted studies because 




















wanted to work 


31.2 


29.7 


33.4 


30.2 


39.0 


19.3 


14.9 


43.9 


27.3 



Reasons for Returning 

Returned to school because 

important to get degree 
Returned to school because 

family insisted 
Returned to school because 

could not get work 
Returned to school because 

did not like my job 



49.5 


46.0 


55.2 


45.9 


70.6 


46.1 


56.3 


65.3 


56.2 


7.7 


9.7 


4.4 


7.4 


10.4 


3.9 


3.8 


12.8 


2.7 


6.5 


6.8 


5.9 


5.9 


11.0 


0 


6.5 


2.9 • 


0.5 


5.8 


5.5 


6.2 


4.8 


11.5 


0 


4.0 


18.4 ' 


9.6 



Percentages represent those who indicated "very important 11 reason. 

Percentages based on those students who had left school some time between fall 1975 and spring 1977 and 
who indicated plans to re-enroll in fall 1977. 
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TABLE 19 



COLLEGE PLANS FOR FALL 1977' 



Total 



American Asian- Puerto 
Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



Plan to attend 
same school 



64.6 64.8 65.5 64.5 70.9 70.7 67.1 50.2 74.2 



Plan to attend a 
different school 



34.4 35.1 34.4 35.4 29.0 29.4 32.8 49.9 25.7 



Percentages based on students enrolling in fall 1977, 



87 
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TABLE 20 



DATE OF TRANSFER TO ANOTHER INSTITUTION 3 





Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 

— t : 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


September 1975 to 
June 1976 


7.7 


7.3 


7.9 


7.5 


7.4 


2.5 


2.3 


11.1 


12.8 


Fall 1976 


19.5 


18.5 


20.9 


19.6 


20.1 


7.5 


16.4 


10.8 


38.0 


After fall 1976 


9.9 


6.9 


12.9 


9.0 


16.2 


18.1 


21.9 


6.5 


15.2 


Fall 1977 


62.8 


67.1 


58.1 


63.3 


55.7 


71.7 


59.5 


71.0 


33.9 



a 

Percentages based on students who indicated they had transferred from original institution. 



9 
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So 







TABLE 21 




• 






■ 


TYPE OF ORIGINAL INSTITUTION OF 
STUDENTS WHO TRANSFERRED 








Type of 
Original 
Institution 


Total 


Subgroups 

American 

Men Women White Black Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Two-year college 


57 


62.2 50.8 56.3 61.9 71.7 


49.5. 


77.1 


44.0 


Four-year college 
or university 


43 


37.8 49*2 43.7 38.1 28.3 


50.5 


22.9 


56.0 








- 










4 


c 
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TABLE 22 

REASONS 3 " FOR TRANSFERRING AND LEAVING COLLEGE 



American Asian- Puerto 
^ Total Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



Reasons for Transferring 



Completed program 


28. 


9 


35 


.8 


20 


.8 


29. 


0 


26. 


5 


55 


.4 


16 


.6 


45 


.0 


15. 


6 


Family responsibilities 


4. 


4 


4 


.4 


4 


.5 


3. 


4 


15. 


6 


10 


.2 


7 


.4 


6 


.9 


0 


Good job offer 


4. 


2 


4 


.9 


3 


.3 


3. 


5 


10. 


4 


6 


.6 


3 


.3 


12 


.1 


4. 


8 


Better social life 


16. 


8 


15 


.6 


18 


.2 


16. 


3 


22. 


4 


12 


.2 


11 


.9 


25 


.2 


13. 


4 


Go to different-sized school 


22. 


6 


19 


.0 


26 


.9 


22. 


3 


25. 


8 


29 


.0 


25 


.6 


25 


.0 


18. 


9 


Be farther from home 


14. 


1 


13 


.7 


14 


.5 


13. 


4 


20. 


6 ' 


37 


.7 


3 


.4 


24 


.1 


7. 


6 


Be closer to home 


13. 


2 


8 


.6 


18 


.8 


12. 


3 


22. 


2 


13 


.9 


19 


.7 


13 


.6 


29. 


2 


Move to different location 


11. 


6 


12 


.1 ' 


11 


.0 


11. 


1 


16. 


6 


21 


.2 


9 


.1 


16 


.6 


11. 


8 


Go to school with better 






































rating 


20. 


8 


22 


.7 


18 


.7 


20. 


8 


20. 


2 


29 


.4 


30 


.4 


15 


.1 


21. 


5 


Didn't do so well academically 


14. 


8 


11 


.2 


19 


.0 


13.' 


9 


23. 


3 


12 


.8 


17. 


3 


17 


.0 


20. 


6 


Reconsidered goals 


23. 


0 


20 


.9 


25 


.5 


23. 


2 


20. 


2 


12 


.9 


30 


.7 


11 


.7 


46. 


0 


Changed career plans 


21. 


3 


15 


.2 


28 


.6 


21. 


4 


19. 


0 


25 


.2 


26 


.9 


16 


.4 


32. 


0 


Dissatisfied with first school 


25. 


0 


22 


.8 


27 


.6 


24. 


7 


26. 


9 


38 


.7 


21. 


5 


21 


.9 


39. 


5 


Wanted less expensive school 


13. 


1 


10 


.0 


16 


.8 


12. 


6 


16. 


4 


15 


.3 


16. 


1 


16 


.1 


22. 


7 


Unable to get aid I needed 


6. 


4 


6 


.6 


6 


.2 


5. 


1 


18. 


9 


13 


.7 


4. 


6 


9 


.6 


30. 


5 


Didn't fit in at this school 


13. 


5 


13 


.3 


13 


.8 


13. 


2 


16. 


7 


17 


.8 


19. 


2 


8 


.4 


11. 


9 



Reasons for Leaving College 



Completed program 


27 


.4 


28 


.5 


26 


.2 


27 


.7 


16 


.1 


16. 


9 


43 


.5 


46.7 


.11 


.5 


Family responsibilities 


13 


.1 


18 


.3 


7 


.6 


11 


.9 


18 


.7 


26. 


0 


20 


.9 


35.0 


16 


.7 


Good job offer 


21 


.1 


20 


.0 


22 


.2 


21 


.0 


15 


.9 


12. 


6 


25 


.2 


31.5 


30 


.6 


Better social life 


14 


.5 


20 


.5 


8. 


2 


14 


.6 


10 


.4 


5. 


6 


20 


.5 


15.4 


23 


.3 


Go to different-sized school 


5 


.3 


5 


.0 


. 5 


.6 


4 


.4 


8 


.0 


17. 


4 


23 


.7 


16.5 


17 


.5 


Be farther from home 


9 


.7 


11 


.1 


8. 


2 


9 


.4 


8 


.3 


22. 


5 


8 


.1 


9.5 


27 


.7 


Be closer to home 


8 


.0 


6 


.3 


9. 


8 


6 


.7 


16 


.1 


1. 


6 


18 


.0 


25.1 


32 


.1 


Move to different location 


11 


.6 


9 


.1 


14. 


3 


11 


.4 


8 


.7 


22. 


3 


16 


.0 


13.6 


25 


.4 


Didn't do so well academically 


21 


.3 


21 


.7 


20. 


9 


21 


.1 


21 


.6 


26. 


6 


22 


.0 


13.6 


49 


.3 



(continued on next page) 
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TABLE 22 

REASONS 3 FOR TRANSFERRING AND LEAVING COLLEGE 



-American Asian- Puerto 
Total Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



Reasons for Leaving College 
(continued) 



Did not need further degree 


16.7 


19 


.9 


13 


.2 


17 


.1 


11.8 


4.6 


6. 


7 


15.9 


17.5 


Reconsidered goals 


34.4 


31 


.5 


37 


5 


35 


.3 


23.2 


49.3 


17. 


1 


16.4 


56.3 


Changed career plans 


21.2 


23 


.1 


19 


2 


21 


.2 


15.7 


26.6 


15. 


7 


26.8 


37.1 


Tired of being student 


31.9 


34 


.9 


28 


8 


33 


.6 


16.8 


21.2 


30. 


3 


11.4 


28.5 


Dissatisfied with first school 


19.2 


21 


.1 


17 


3 


19 


.8 


13.5 


13.0 


30. 


4 


5.7 


33.3 


Unable to get aid I needed 


16.8 


22 


.9 


10. 


3 


16 


.4 


18.7 


13.6 


12. 


2 


26.0 


20.9 


Wanted practical experience 


33.0 


42 


.7 


22. 


7 


35 


.0 


12.5 


17.1 


23. 


4 


19.8 ■ 


22.7 


More education did not improve 




























job prospects • 


12.3 


13 


.1 


11. 


5 


12 


.2 


17.5 


13.4 


5. 


4 


4.3 


16.8 


Didn't fit in at this school 


8.5 


10 


.3 


6. 


5 


7 


.7 


15.8 


10.1 


19. 


3 


4.5 


33.7 



I 

rt . -J 

Percentages represent those who indicated "very important" reason. 

'Percentages based on students who indicated that they had transferred from their original institution. 
Percentages based on students who indicated they were not attending school in fall 1977. 
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TABLE 23 

* * 




• 




i 

DATE OF DISCONTINUING SCHOOL 3 








Amer ican As ian- 


Puerto 




Total 


Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano 


Rlcan 


September 1975 to 




/ 




June 1976 


28.2 


36.7 18.6 28.9 17.7 41.9 9.4 10.8 


26.1 


Fall 1976 


21.1 


.19.7 22.8' 19.4 31.4 17.4 40.3 31.4 


35.1 


After fall 1976 


51.2 


43.5 58.4 50.9 50.8 41.2 50.4 57.6 


38.7 


Percentages based 


on students who indicated that they had discontinued school. 


- 


0 

ERIC 




/ 

/ 

9-i 
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TABLE 24 
I 

•STUDENT RESIDENCE, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 
1975-1976 



.< 



Residence 



Parents 



Total University 



37.4 



17.8 



Fo.ur-year 
College 



31.7 



Two-ye§r 
College 



53.3 



Spouse 



Private apartment 



0.8 



9.1 



0.3 



3.5 



0:4 



4.4 



1.5 



16.8 



Dormitory 



49.3 



75.8 



60.0 



24.8 



Fraternity or sorority 

i 

Other campus 

1 

Other 



0.6 



2.0 



0.7 



1.3 



1.0 



0.2 



0.9 



2.3 



0.3 



0.0 
2.3 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 25 



p 9 



STUDENT RESIDENCE, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 
1976-1977 



Residence 



Total 



Four-year Two-yea^ 
University College . College 



Parents 

. j 

1 * 

Spouse- 

' *? 

"Private apartment 
Dormitory 

Fraternity or sorority 



Other campus 



38.3 
2.8 
17.1 
34.9 
2.2 
3.4 



21.2 



1.4 



16.2 



51.5 



5.8 / 



3.1 



33.2 
1.8 
14.6 
43.3 
2.5 
3.3 



52.4 
4.5 
20.1 
17.5 
0.0 
3.7 



Other 



1.4 



0.8 



1.3 



1.8 



9a 



TABLE 26 



RESIDENCE DURING COLLEGE 



American Asian- - Puerto 

Residence Total Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



1975-1976 



With parents or 
relatives (not 



including spouse) 


37.4 


38.7 


36 


.0 


36.3 


39.1 


45.4 


50.5 


59.5 


72.2 


With spouse 


0.8 


0.6 


1 


.0 


0.5 


2.3 


4.1 


1.3 


7.5 


2.6 


Private home, 






















apartment , or room 


9.1 


10.6 


7 


.4 


9.0 


9.6 


9.8 


12.4 


9.9 


8.5 


College dormitorv 




45. 7 


53 

-J -J 


,3 


50.7 


45.6 


40.2 


35.0 


20. 1 


13.5 


Fraternity or 






















sorority house 


0.6 


1.0 


0 


.3 


0.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


Other campus 






















student housing 


2.0 


2.3 


1 


.7 


2.1 


1.3 


0 


0.6 


2.4 


0.4 


Other 


0.7 


1.1 


0 


.3 


0.6 


1.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


2.2 


976-1977 






















With parents or 
















{ 






relatives (not 




















including spouse) 


38.3 


40.2 


36 


.2 


37.3 


40.5 


43.9 


53.0 


56.3 


63.9 


With spouse 


. 2.8 


2.0 


3 


.7 


2.6 


3.5 


4.8 


1.5 


11.1 


5.8 


Private home, 






















apartment, or room 


17.1 


18.4 


15 


.6 


17.4 


14.3 


14.6 


18.2 


14.9 


13.7 


College dormitory 


34.9 


30.4 


39 


.9 


35.4 


37.7 


32.7 


24.4 


13.0 


9.5 


Fraternity or 






















sorority house 


2.2 


3.4 




.7 


2.4 


0.1 


2.6 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


Other campus 






v° 
















student housing 


3.4 


3.8 


3 


-.15' 


3.6 


2.2 


1.4 


1.9 


3.7 


1.4 


Other 


1.4 


1.9 


0 


.9 


1.4 


1.7 


0 


0.6 


0.9 


5.0 



9 
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TABLE 27 

COLLEGE EXPERIENCES SINCE FALL 1975 BY SEX 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Changed major field 


27.3 


24.3 


30.8 


Received a lot of encouragement from my family 
to stay in school 


45.9 


44.5 


47.5 


Changed career choice 


Z J . D 


±7 . Z 


ZB . H 


Failed one or more courses 


20.2 


21.7 


18.4 


Considered dropping out but didn't 


18.7 


18.4 


19.1 


Participated in a play or entered an art competition 


7.5 


7.3 


7.8 


Participated in intercollegiate or intramural sports 


41.5 


52.2 


29.2 


Joined a social fraternity, sorority, or club 


24.3 


24.2 


24.3 


It is very important to me to complete my original 
degree plans 


52.2 


51.9 


52.5 


I was in Upward Bound, Educational Opportunity Program, 
or Talent Search 


2.5 


3.0 


2.0 



ERiC 



















* 


TABLE ?6 










• 


COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 


SINCE 


FALL 19^5 


BY RACE 










Total 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Changed major field 


27.3 


27.8 


22.9 


25.6 


29.7 


21.6 


25.7 


Received a lot of encouragement from 
my family to stay in school 


45.9 


45.9 


48.3 


37.6 


35.8 


48.5 


37.3 


Changed career choice 


23.5 


24.0 


18.3 


29.0 


30.7 


16.2 


20.0 


Failed one or more courses 


20.0 




35.9 


28.7 


21.1 


16.7 


26.3 


Considered dropping out but didn't 


18.7 


18.0 


24.9 


21.7 


24.6 


18.9 


18.1 


Participated in a play or entered 
an art competition 


7.5 


7.4 


7.8 


19.1 


7.5 


6.4 


3.5 


Participated in intercollegiate or 
intramural sports 


41.5 


43.7 


28.0 


29.6 


25.2 


19.4 


14.5 


Joined a social fraternity , sorority , 
or club 


24.3 


24.3 


25.0 


25.1 


18.0 


23.3 


23.5 


It is very important to me to complete 
my original degree plans 


52.2 


51.4 


58.1 


50.5 


51.6 


62.5 


55.4 


I was in Upward Bound, Educational 
ODDortuni^tv Procram. or Talent 

VM h~ \+ Mm W \m*> M> L -4_ W J Mm Mm Mm % . \J Mm A* %JL mMm Wli k> 

Search 


2.5 


1.6 


10.3 


5.5 


3.1 


5.9 


6.6 


ERIC 
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* 
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TABLE 29 
HOURS EMPLOYED WHILE IN SCHOOL 



American Asian- Puerto 

Total Men Women White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 

Employed 54.3 53.1 55.7 54.0 54.3 62.7 62.5 -58.1 54.2 

I- 5 hours 3 9.9 8.9 11.0 . 9.6 13.1 4.7 5.3 11.4 9.9 
6-10 hours, 19.9 17.9 22.1 19.7 22.8 14.4 16.4 29.0 13.1 

II- 15 hours 19.4 18.5 20.3 19.0 25.5 10.9 26.3 7.1 "16.7 
16-20 hours JL2.2 23.0 21.3 22.5 18.7 19.9 27.4 19.9 27.3 
21-30 hours 18.7 20.3 16.9 19.8 9.7 20.7 16.9 11.1 9.2 
31-40 hours 8.4 9.3 7.3 7.9 9.8 26.4 7.0 14.3 17.0 
41 hours or more 1.6 2.0 1.2 1.6 0.4 3.0 0.8 7.3 6.8 



Percentages based on students who indicated that they had been employed. 
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TABLE 30- 












AVERAGE WEEKLY TAKE-HOME EARNINGS 3 








• 




American 


Asian- 




Puerto 




Total 


Men * Women White Black Indian 

* 


American 


Chicano 


Rican 


$1-49 


57.8 


51.0 65.2 58.2 60.2 42.2 


44.8 


47.0 


40.0 


$50-74 


23.5 


25.7 21.1 23.8 18.7 24.1 


32.6 


24.3 


26.7 


$75-99 


12.1 


14.2 9.8 12.1 10.9 22.5 


12.8 


'16.3 


10.9 


$100-149 


4.9 


6.9 2.7 4.6 7.0 ' 11.1 


7.2 


8.0 


6.3 


$150 or more 


1.7 


' 2.1 . 1.2 1.3 3.2 ' 0 


2.5 


4.4 


16.1 


Percentages based 


on students who indicated that they had been employed. - 
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TABLE 31 








WORK LOCATION BY SEX 3 

7 








1975-76 


% 1976-77 






Total Men Women 


Total Men Women 



Worked on campus 
Worked off campus 



32.8 29.3 37.1 
67.2 70.7 62.9 



33.1 29.1 • 37.7 



66.9 70.9 62.3 



^Percentages based on students who indicated that they had been employed. 
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TABLE 32 



WORK LOCATION BY RACE 



Total White 



American Asian- . Puerto 
Black Indian American Chicane- Rican 



1975-1976 

Worked on campus 
Worked off campus 



32.8 30.6 56.1 26.1 
67.2 69.4 . 43.9 73.9 



36.6 34.3 38.8 
63.4 ^65.7 61.2 



1976-1977 

Worked on campus 
Worked off campus 



O 33.1 32.2 46.2 22.1 36.-9 29.1 23.8 

f 

66.9 67.8 53.8 77.9 63.1 70.9 76.2 



Percentages based on students who indicated that they had been employed. 
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TABLE 33 

RELATEDNESS OF WORK TO FIELD OF STUDY 3 

V - 

American Asi^n- _ Puerto 

Total Men Womeri White Black Indian American Chicano % Rican 

16.3 " 15.3 15.0 6.6' U.O 24.7 18.1- 

22.3 21.0 26.7 28.3 32.7 27.0 18.6 

61.4 63. 7 58.4 * 65.6 56.3 48.3 63.3 

Percentages based on students who indicated that they had been employed. 



Closely related 15.3 14.4 

Somewhat related 21.8 21.3 

Not related 5 62.9 64.4 



7 
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TABLE 34 



1 



JOB SATISFACTION' 



a 



Total 



American Asian- 



Puerto. 



Men Women White Black- Indiarl American Chicano Rican 



Very satisfied 


30 


.5 


31 


.0 


'29 


.9 


31.1 


. 25.5 


28.7 


"18.8 


7 32 


.9 


29.4 


Somewhat satisfied 


39 


.3 


35 


.7 


43 


.3 


39; 7 


34.7 


30.1 


40.9 


46 


.8 


34.5 


No opinion 


13 


.5 


14 


.3 


12 


.6 


" 13.1 


-ii.2 ' 


ii. i 


23.0 


7 


.6 • 


9.2 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


10 


.4 


• 11 


.4 


9 


.3 


10.0 


13.1 


18.1 


9.0 


• 8 


.6 


16. 8 


Very dissatisfied* 


6 


.3 


7 


.6 


4 


.9 


6.0 


8.6 


12.0 


8.3 


4 


.1 


10.2 



Percentages based on students who indicated that they had been employed. 
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TAfeLE^5 * 

/ ' * 

CONCERN ABOUT FINANCING COLLEGE 



tiegree of 
Concern 



• Total 



Amer ic an As ian- 
Men > Women White Black ' Indian American Chicano 



Puerto 
Rican 



None 



Some 



Maj or 



37.5 42.5 " 3148 39.8 20.1 " 26.3 . 31-9 26.0 19.4 
48.3 45.8 51.1 48.4 47.7 50.6 . 50.5 47.9 40.7 
14.2 11.6 17.1 11.8 32.2 23.1 17.6 26.1^ 40.0 



7 



< 
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r 



• " , TABLE 36 
bESCRIPTORS OF FINANCIAL SITUATION BY SEX 



0 



10 V 



Total Men Women 



Have major expenses or debts (medical, ^ 

educational, etc.) . * < 39.5 ; 40.6 * 38.4 

Contribute to 'the' Support of parent(s) 

or members of parental family 10.1 11.3 8.7 

J; ' ' 

Parents have low income and canno^ 

help with college expenses 23.3 23.5 '* 23.1 

•n m ' » . 

Parents are not willing to help pay , ♦ 

for college expenses 8.6 8.5 8.6 

Head of household/single parert 4.9 3.9 6.2 



i 



TABLE 37 ' 

DESCRIPTORS OF FINANCIAL SITUATION BY RACE 



American Asian- Puerto 
Total White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



Have major expenses or debts (medical, 

educational, etc.) 39.5 39.7 39*0 43.7 33.0 38.9 34.5 

* Contribute to the support of parent(s) 

^ or members of parental family 10.1 9.2 14.9 6.8 8.5 28.9 27.5 

Parents have low income and cannot 

help with college expenses 23.3 19.1 55.7 31.0 35.5 47.3 65.4 

Parents are not willing to help pay 

for college expenses 8.6 8.7 6.9 14.3 10.2 9.5 5.1 

Head of household/single parent 4.9 3.7 15.8 3.8 6.5 15.6 9.8 



4 



o ' 10, 

ERIC 



TABLE 38 



SOURCES HELPFUL IN DISCOVERING WAYS OF FINANCING COLLEGE ^ 

BY SEX a 



1 

\> 


Total 


Men 


Women 


High school or Allege coaches 


5,9 




o c 

3 • 5 


High school counselor 


/.CO 


44 « X 


£A 7 

40 « / 


High school teacher ' 


12*0 


11 . 9 


1Z « 1 


College admissions officer 


X/ « Z 


lo « U 


1 f\ L 

XO « H 


College financial aid office staff 


37.2 


34.2 


40.2 


College teacher or adviser 


7.7 


9.0 


6.3 


College financial aid literature 


30.7 


31.0 


30.3 


Public advertising (radio, TV, posters) 


7.5 


7.9 


7.0 


Friends or other students 

*t 

Family ' * , 

0 

Veteran 1 s Administration office 


36.8 


35.7 


37.9 


45.3 


44.5 


46.2 


2.6 




1.8 


Special services for disadvantaged students 


1.5 


1.5 . 


1.4 


Veteran 1 s cost of instructional programs; 
Office of V£tei;an f s Affairs 


1.0 


/* 

*X. 5 


0.4 


Special programs (Upward Bound, Talent Search, 
Educational Opportunity Program) 


4.4 


4.3 


4.6 











Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
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TABLE 39 



SOURCES HELPFUL IN DISCOVERING WAYS OF FINANCING COLLEGE 

BY RACE 3, 





Total 


White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puertc 
Rican 


High School or college coaches t 


5.9 


5.3 


9.6 


11.3 


1.9 


3.4 


11.9 


High school counselors 


45.3 


44.2 


51.8 


57.5 


41.4 


40.7 


55.4 


High school teachers 


12.0 


10.3 


19.1 


17.5 


10.6 


I 26.6 


24.8' 


College admissions officer 


17.2 


N 17.3 


17.8 


22.4 


10.7 


7.7 


24.5 


College financial aid office staff 


37.2 


36.7 


37.7 


50.4 


29.8 


38.7 


55.3 


College teacher or advisor 


7.7 


6.4 


12.6 


12.7 


9.8 


13.0 


25.7 


College financial aid literature 


30.7 


30.9 


"29.2 


25.7 


26.2 


27.7 


40.0 


Public advertising (radio, T.V., 
posters) 


7.5 


. 6.0 


16.4 


7 5 


4.9 


10.4 


10.8 


Friends or other students 


36.8 


35.1 


44.0 


34.7 


39.6 


49.7 


50.0 


Family 


- 45.3 


48.5 


31.3 


44.2 


38.4 


29.3 , 


16.2 


Veteran's Administration Office 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


1.0 


0 


0.8 


Special services for disadvantaged 
students 


1.5 


0.6 


*.o 


4.9 


0.8 


11.9 


2.4 


Veteran's cost of instructional 
programs; Office of Veteran's 
Affairs- * v 


1.T0 


0.8 


2.2 


0 


0 


0 


0.4 


Special programs (Upward Bound, 
Talent Search, Educational 
Opportunity Program) 


4.4 


2.5 


16.2 


6.9 


5.5 ' 


3.8 


'8.9 



a 

Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
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TABLE 40 



PERCEPTIONS OF FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION PROCEDURE 















American 


Asian- 




Puertc 




Total 


Men 


Women 


White 


Black 


Indian 


American 


Chicano 


Rican 


Very easy 


7.0 


6.5 


7.6 


6.5 


10.4 


8.0 


3.2 


19.7 


10.5 


Somewhat easy 


10.3 


10.0 


10.5 


8.9 


21.2 


11.8 


16.6 


20.6 


12.5 


Average 


20.1 


20.1 


20 . 2 


18.9 


31.5 


14.1 


23.0 


18.1 


30.8 


Somewhat difficult 


20.0 


21.1 


Hi. 6 


20.1 


17.6 


22.0 


22.3 


19.3 


27.3 


Very difficult 


7.4 


6.6 


8.3 


7.3 


8.1 


14.0 


6.5 


4.9 


8.0 


Not applicable 


35.2 


35.6 


34.7 


38.2 


11.4 


29.7 


28.5 


17.5 


10.9 
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TABLE 41 



TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID PACKAGES AWARDED TO STUDENTS 

BY SEX 



Total Men Women 

1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 1976-77 



Grant only 


CO 1 

Dl . 1 


OU. 0 


52.3 


^ Q 


51 7 


A7 1 
Hi • ± 


Loan only r 


7.6 


5.3 


8.3 


6.6 


7.0 


10.0 


Work- study only 


214 


3.7 


2.8 


4.0 


2.1 


3.5 


Large grant, loan, and work-study 


1.8 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


Small grant, loan, and work-study 


6.7 


6.9 


5.9 


6.3 


7.5 


7.5 


Large grant and loan 


4.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.5 


4.9 


3*5 


Small grant and loan 


14.4 


12.0 


15.6 


12.8 


13.2 


11.3 


Large grant and work-study 


3.3 


3.9 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


4.6 


Small grant and work-study 


6.1 


7.5 


4.9 


6.4 


7.4 


8.7 


Loan and work- study 


0.9 


1.5 


0.5 


1.0 


1.3 


2.0 


Percent of students with aid 


59.0 


57.0 


56.9 

* 


55.5 


55.5 


58.5 



TABLE 42 



TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID PACKAGES AWARDED TO STUDENTS 

BY RACE 



American Asian- 

Total White Black Indian American Chicano Puerto Rican 

1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 

1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 ■ 



Grant only 


52.1 


50.6 


52.5 


50.0 


47.4 


48.8 


51.3 


53.3 


59.4 


59.2 


58.6 


62.3 


57.6 


71.6 


Loan only 


7.6 


8,3 


8.7 


9.6 


2.5 


2.2 


10.3 


5.8 


2.1 


3.1 


5.7 


3.5 


2.5 


0.1 


Work-study only 


2.4 


3.7 


2.7 


4.2 


0.7 


1.1 


3.7 


3.0 


5.4 


4.8 


1.5 


0.2 


2.2 


2.3 


Large grant, loan, 






























and work-study 


1.8 


. 1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


3.5 


3.3 


2.6 


1.9 


3.1 


2.4 


2.1 


2.7 


2.5 


2.0 


Small grant, loan 






























and work- study 


6.7 


6.9 


6.3 


6*8 


10.0 


9.0 


5.7 


7.4 


5.4 


5.7 


7.7 


2.6 


0.5 


2.1 


Large grant and loan 


4.6 


4.0 


3.9 


3.4 


9.0 


7.6 


4.7 


7.4 


6.5 


4.7 


3.1 


7.1 


5.9 


3.8 


Small grant and loan 


14.4 


12.0 


15.4 


12.3 


10.5 


11.4 


12.3 


14.6 


8.2 


9.7 


7.8 


8.6 


7.7 


6.1 


Large grant and 






























work-study 


3.3 


3.9 


2.7 


3.6 


6.1 


5.6 


3.9 


4.2 


4.7 


5.6 


2.8 


1.6 


8.5° 


5.8 


Small grant and 






























work-study 


6.1 


7.5 


5.4 


7.2 


9.7 


10.3 


3.8 


1.4 


4.0 


3.6 


10.4 


10.8 


10.3 


6.1 


Loan and work-study 


0.9 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


0.5 


0.6 


1.8 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


0.4 


0.6 


2.2 


0 


Percent of students 






























• with aid 


59.0 


57.0 


55.2 


53.4 


89.7 


87.2 


59.3 


54.7 


63.7 


65.5 


83.2 


82.3 


83.6 


88.4 



114 
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TABLE 43 



TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID* 
AWARDED TO STUDENTS 
BY SEX a 

1975-1976 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Parental support 


60.6 * 


58.2 N .. 


63.2 


Tuition waiver 


13.3 


13.6 


N 13.0 


BEOG 


42.1 


41.2 


43.G— 


SEOG 


8.1 


8.0 


8.1 


State scholarship or grant 


28.4 


25.9 


30.9 


Local or private scholarship 


25.7 


25.3 


26.1 


Vocational grant 


2.6 


2.9 


2.1 


Other grant 


9.2 


6.9 


11.5 


FISL or GSLP 


9.6 


10.6 


8.6 


NDSL 


21.4 


21.1 


21.6 


Other loan 


7.4 


7.3 


7.6 


College Work-Study 


21.2 


19.2 


23.3 


GI benefits 


4.8 


5.6 


4.0 


Social Security Dependents benefits 


14.3 


12.3 


16.5 



Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
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TABLE 44 



TYPE OF, FINANCIAL AID 
AWARDED TO STUDENTS 
BY SEX a 

1976-1977 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Parental support 


60.5 


58.7 


62.5 


Tuition waiver 


12.8 


13.1 


12.6 


BEOG 


40.4 


40.7 


40.0 


SEOG 


8.6 


' 8.7 


8.5 


State scholarship or grant 


28.5 


29.0 


28.0 


Local or private scholarship 


18.1 


16.8 


19.4 


Vocational grant 


1.6 


1.9 


1.2 


Other grant 


8.9 


7.5 


10.4 


FISL or GSLP 


10.4 


11.6 


9.2 


NDSL 


18.2 


16.3 


20.3 


Other loan 


8.1 


6.2 


10.0 


College Work-Study 


25.1 


22.2 


28.1 


GI benefits 


5.4 


6.3 


4.4 


Social Security Dependents benefits 


16.4 


13.8 


19.1 



Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
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TABLE' 45 

TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID AWARDED TO STUDENTS 

BY RACE 3 

•1975-1976 



American Asian- ^ Puerto 
Total White Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



Parental support 


60. 


6 


64 


.1 


44. 


3 


60 


.3 


62 


.8 


41 


.4 


28.4 


Tuition waiver 


13. 


3 


12 


.3 


18. 


5 


10 


.3 


19 


.4 


16 


.0 . 


17.1 


BEOG 


42. 


1 


34 


.5 


80. 


1 


48 


.0 


55 


.3 


67 


.6 


82.9 


SEOG 


8. 


1 


6 


.2 


9. 


8 


7 


.5 


6 


.4 


8 


.1 


12.0 


State scholarship or grant 


28. 


4 


31 


.0 


14. 


8 


23 


.4 


32 


.2 


19 


.1 


11.4 


Local or private scholarship 


25. 


7 


28 


.3 


12. 


8 


26 


.8 


22 


.1- 


16 


.9 


11.6 


Vocational grant 


2. 


6 


2 


.8 


1. 


0 


i 


.5 o 


-1 


.2 


• 2 


.9 ' 


.1.1 


Other grant 


9. 


2 


9 


.7 


5. 


8 


7 


.8 


6 


.7 


3. 


9 


« 19.6 


FISL or GSLP ■ 


9. 


6 


10 


.7 


5. 


4 


8 


.9 ■ 


4 


.9 


2. 


6" 


3.3 


NDSL 


21. 


4 


20 


.4 


29. 


1 


22 


.5 


16 


.9 


18. 


5 


14.7 


Other loan 


7. 


4 


8 


.2 


3. 


3 


8 


.5 


7 


.8 


6. 


1 


5.2 


College Work-Study 


21. 


2 


19 


.5 


30. 


5 


21 


.5 


23 


.8 


24. 


8 


26.2 


GI benefits 


4. 


8 


4 


.7 


6. 


2 


2 


.4 


6 


.3 


4. 


1 


0.8 


Social Security Dependents benefits 


14. 


3 


14 


.3 


15. 


5 


12 


.2 


9 


.6 


- 10. 


5 


13.9 



Percentages based on students who received financial aid.' 
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TABLE 46 



TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID AWARDED TO STUDENTS 
BY RACE 3 
1976-1977 



American Asian-* Puerto 





Total 


White 


Black 


Indian 


American 


Chicano 


Rican 


Parental support 


60.5 


64.0 


44.8 


60.5 


64.1 


34.6 


26.0 


Tuition waiver 


- 12.8 


12.1 


16.3 


8.4 


17.9 


10.4 


29.6 


BEOG 


40.4 


32.4 


82.9 


43.6 


50.9 j 


65.7 


88.4 


SEOG 


8.6 


6.8 


20.4 


10.8 


5.0 f 


7.4 


17.6 


State scholarship or grant 


28.8 


30.7 


16.4 


29.7 


29.9 


23.4 


13.1 


Local -or private scholarship 


18.1 


19.6 


9.9 


23.7 


13.7 


14.8 


9.1 


Vocational grant' 


1.6 


1.7 


0.6 


. 2.6 


0.2 


1.0 


0.9 


Other grant 


8.9 


9.3 


5.3 


7.9 


12.6 


4.0 


20.6 


FISL or GSLP 


10.4 


11.5 


5.7 


12.8 


7.6 


1.7 


2.9 


NDSL 


18.2 


17.4 


25.3 


20.5 


14.2 


16.9 


7.4 


Other loan 


8.1 


8.7 


4.6 


10.7 


7.8 


6.7 


4.2 


College Work- Study 


25.1 


24.7 


29.9 


18.8 


23.2 


18.6 


18.4 


GI benefits 


5.4 


5.3 


4.8 

* 


2.9 


6.4 


13.8 


0.9 


Social Security Dependents benefits 


16.4 


16.5 


17.4 


12.4 


8.9 


15.0 


19.4 



Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
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TABLE 47 

AVERAGE AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL AID 
BY SEX 3 

(In Dollars) 



Type of Institution 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Public university 


h 

$1440 


$1493 


$1387 




1476 


1510 


1440 


Private university, 


2353 


2377 


2314 




2243 


2293 


2169 


Public four-year college 


1474 


1461 


1486 




1479' 


1463 


1495 


Private four-year college 


0170 


Z1J J 


999A 


V 


2128 


2074 


2185 


Two-year college 


1251. 


1110 


1396 




1328 


1198 


1460 


Predominantly black institution 


1844 


1809 


' 1880 




1849 


1830 


1865 


Percentages based on students 
financial aid. 


who received 






b 

First value for 1975-76; second value for 


1976-77. 
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TABLE 48 

AVERAGE AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL AID 
BY RACE 3 

(In Dollars) g 



Type of 
Institution 


Total 


— ■ * — 

s 

White 


Black 


American 
Indian 




Asian- 
American 


Chicano 


Puert( 
Rican 


Public university 


$1440 b 


$1376 


$1«54 


$1611 


$1617 


$2043 


$1585 




1476 


■ 1427 


1809 


1689 


1534 


1791 


1397 


Private university 


2353 


( 2257 


3153 


3450 


3167 


3314 


3945 




2243 


2139 


3116 


3587 


3185 


3273 " 


3634 


Public frftir-year 
college 


147*3 


1410 


1906 


1288 


1424- 


2377 


1633 




1479 


1423 


1845 


1146 


1303* 


2003 


1803 


Private four-year 
college 


2178 


2134 


2702 


2662 


2321 


2941 


2659 




2128 


2084 


2654 


2535 


2400 


2687 


2792 


Two-year college 


1251 


1263 


1247 


1368 


990 


976 


' 1538 




1328 


1343 


1307 


1573 


1058 


1093 


1622 


Predominantly black 
institution 


184A 


0 


1846 


2372 


* 


* 


* 




1849 


0 


1851 


2338 


* 


* 


* 



3L ' • 

Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
b First value for 1975-76; second value for 19^6-77. 
N too small to be meaningful. 




TABLE S49 

STUDENT EXPERIENCES WITlt FINANCIAL AID BY SEX a 



• 


total 


Men 


Uomen 


Lost aid because dropped out of school \ 


5.7 


5.8 ' 


5.5 


Parents didn't want to complete financial statement 


6.4 


5.3 


'7.6 


Didn't think I was eligible for financial aid 


16.0 


16.2 


15.8 


Grades were too low to receive financial aid 


2.2 


3.0 


1.3 


XII^UIUC OLaLUO Wao ilXgll UU L CLCl V c X, Xllalll. JLciA. dill 


23.5 


23.0 


24.0 


Financial aid enabled me to artpnH cjrhnnl 


, 45 ;2' 


44.3 


46.2 


f"!ni 1 1 r? not* OPt* 3 "f Kopan co o«T"r»1 1 narf-V^o 
v»wi4.n_i uul gcL a iu ucLaUoc clliUllUU pal. L. L. XI Lie 


i.2 


1.2' 


.1.2 


rioncj "fr" pr rnvcjpl f f 1 nflTlf "( 3 1 1 V "J n P n pn Hpnf nf mv naT"0«f*e 
vuiioiucL iiiy o ci. a. i xiiaiiuxaxxjr xiiucpciuiciiL Lii. illy pal cllUo 


12.2/ 


12.9 


11.5 


Did not annl v f nr f "fnflnf*"ffl1 aHrl *"fn t~"inip 

*<' -A- HUL a r r 1 XllallL XaJ. a XU JUL L- X.IUG 


4.0 


3.9 


4-.1 


Did not annl v f nr f "fnanffal a"frl 


9.3 


10.6 


7.0 


T* 1 "1 nanf* "1 a1 aid annl "f t"i on form a anrl mrr\r* or? nroc TkToro 

too long Or complicated for me to complete 


•* 2.6 


2.9 


2-3 


Experiences' with financial ,aid have generally been*' favorable . . 


40.2 


. 38.7 


41.8 


Didn't know about financial aid options 


5.9 


5.4 


I was turned down for financial aid 


20.0 


21.0 


18.8 


Couldn't get type of aid Planted 


9.3 


8.9 


9.8 


Didn't want to get further into debt 


6.8 


7.0 


6.6 


Different type of aid would have been better for me 




4.9 


4.6 


Parents did not want to pay any more for my education 


5.9' 


5.6 


6.2 


Experiences with financial aid has been generally unfavorable 


18.8 


21 ..7 


15.6 



Percentages based on students who received financial aid. 
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TABLE 50 

STUDENT EXPERIENCES WITH FINANCIAL AID BY RACE 3 

American Asian- Puerto 
Total White JBlack • Indian American Chicano Rican 



Lost aid because dropped out of ^Hool 


5.7 


5.3 


7.5 


7.4 , 


6.1 


8.3 


6.6 


- * 

Parents didn't want to complete financial statement 


6.4 


7.1 


3.0 


11.4 


6.4 


2/5 


0.8 


Didn f t think I was '.eligible for financial aid 




17 .2 


8 U 


n s 

1 J »U 


17 U 


iq 1 




Grades were too low to receive financial aid 


2.2 


1.8 


4.2 


2.8 


1.0 


1 

3.8 


1.6 


Income status was too high to receive financial a;Ld 


23.5 


25.9 


10.9 


27.5 


19.3 


11.7 


10.8 


Financial aid efiabled me to attend school 


45.2 


42.6 


58.0 


64.5 


42. 2 


56.3 


61.9 


Could not get aid because enrolled part- time 


1.2 


. 1.2 


0.8 


0.3 


3.0 


0.0 


1.5 


Consider myself financially independent of my parents 


12.2 


11.8 


13.1 


20.7 


18.1 * 


11.3 


19.9 


Did not apply for financial aid in time 


4.0 


3.8 


5.6 


5.8 


8.1 


1.4 


4.8 


Did not apply for financial aid 


9.3 


10.3 


4.1 


5.0 


13.2 


4.4 


4.6 


Financial aid application forms and procedures were 

t* o O 1 nriP ot f* om n 1 "f r» a h f nr mo t* r\ r»r\mr\ 1 oho 


9 A 
Z • 0 


9 /. 

Z • H 


9 1 
Z • J_ 


u . 0 


17 Q 


J • O 


/1 ^ 

H • J 


Experiences with financial aid have generally been 
favorable 


40.2 


38.3 


50.8 


\ 

49.8 


35.1 


34.4 


62.8 


Didn't know about financial aid options 


5.7 


5.0 


7.5 


3.7 


12,9 


17.9 


3.8 


I was turned down for financial aid 


20.0 


21.7 


11.5 


23.2 


17.2 


13.9 


4.7 


Couldn T t get type of aid I wanted 


9.3 


9.0 


11.4 


16.8 


11.6 


6.1 


10.3 


Didn't want to get. further into debt 


6.8 


6.7 


7.5 


10.3 


6.1 


5.0 


7.2 


Different type of aid would have been better for me 


4.8 


4.3 


7.3 


4.5 


9.2 


3.2 


8.6 


Parents p&d not want to pay any more for my education 


5.9 


6.2 


4.0 


7.0 


10.7 


2.2 


6.4 


Experiences with financial aid have been generally 


18.8 


20. r 


11.9 


22.1 


15.4 


8.9 


17.0 



unfavorable 



Percentages based on students' who received financial aid. 
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TABLE 51 



STUDENT SATISFACTION WITH ASPECTS 
OF COLLEGE BY SEX a 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Orientation for new students 


74 


.7 


73.2 


76.4 


Registration 


63 


.3 


63.9 


62.6 


Distribution of grade reports 


86 


.2 


86\3 


86.1 


Distribution, of transcripts 


79 


.3 


80.6 


77.8 


Financial aid 


48 


.9 


45.4 


51.8 


Academic advisement 


56 


.1 


55.3 


57.0 


Career counseling 


51 


.2 


50.9 


51.5 


Personal counseling 


60 


.0 


58.1 


62.3 


Tutoring or remedial program 


73 


.4 


73.4 


73.5 


Child care facilities 


68 


.9 


67.8 


69.7 


Health services 


70 


.4 


76.5 


64.1 


Job placement 


58 


.7 


61.7 


55.5 


Campus security 


69 


.9 


70.2 


69.6 


On-campus housing 


67 


.2 


62.8 


72.0 


Parking service 


37 


.9 


38.5 


37.3' 


Financial aid advice 


53 


.4 


50.0 


57.2 


Extracurricular activities 


84 


.1 


85.1 40 83.1 


Social life (dating, parties, etc.) 


79 


.3 


78.9 ' 


79.8 


Course work 


85 


.2 


83.5 


87.2 


Reading and study skills lab 


79 


.0 


76.7 


81.8 


Special instructional* media 


77 


.4 


72.5 


83.0 


Independent study 


82 


.2 


77.9 


86.8 


Honors program 


79 


.2 


79.3 


79.2 


Cooperative work program 


72 


.7 


65.5 


80.9 


Assistance in finding housing 


56 


.0 


55.0 


57.0 


Assistance in finding part-time work 


51 


.4 


49.5 


53.1 


Ethnic studies 


68 


.1 


69.8 


66.8 


Women 1 s studies 


67 


.1 


64.3 


67.9 



Ns based on students who found item applicable. The majority of 
students found "child care facilities" and the last eight items not 
applicable, so these percentages are based on small Ns. 
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TABLE 52 

STUDENT SATISFACTION WITH ASPECTS 
OF COLLEGE BY RACE 3 



Total White 



Amer ic an As iari- Puerto 
Black Indian American Chicano Rican 



Orientation for new 

students 
Registration. 
Distribution of grade 

reports 
Distribution of 

transcripts 
Financial aid 
Academic advisement 
Career counseling 
Personal counseling 
Tutoring or remedial 

program 
Child care facilities 
Health services 
Job placement 
Campus security 
On - campus housing 
Parking service 
Financial aid advice 
Extracurricular 

activities 
Social life (dating, 

parties, etc.) 
Course work 
Reading and study 

skills 
Special instructional 

media 
Independent study 
Honors program 
Cooperative work 

program 
Assistance in finding 

housing 
Assistance in finding 

part-time work 
Ethnic studies 
Women's studies 



74.7 


74.6 


77.6 


72.3 


75.5 


73.6 


67.4 


63.3 


64-. 0 


^A 9 


04 • L 


64 n 


71.9 


60.6 


86.2 


87.8 — 


72. 6 


84.1 


76.1 


87.9 


72.8 


79.3 


80.5 


68.6 


74.5 


70.1 


84.3 


72.8 


48.9 


in A 

47 .4 


JJ . / 


A ^ 9 


fin l 


76. 2 


58.5 


56.1 


55.9 


61.0 


52.1 


44.1 


54.6 


48.0 


51.2 


51.0 


54.1 


49.2 


42.1 


47.9 


54.7 


60.0 


60.0 


61.7 


50.3 


41.7 , 


65.1 


58.0 


73.4 


75.7 


64.9 


64.4 


64.4 


60.0 - 


63.1 


68.9 


72.4 


jD.D 




D / . J 


95 7 


59.6 


70.4 


70.9 • 


66.3 


67.4 


64.6 


78.9 


58.7 


58.7 


60 . 3 


AO Q 


^A A 


D O • J 


59 5 


38.9 


69.9 


70.3 


65.1 


75.3 


66.3 


74.0 


72.5 


67.2 


68.6 


54.2 


59.6 


62.7 


48.3 


50.1 


37.9 


37.9 


38.1 


46.6 


27.5 


50.3 


18.5 


53.4 


52.7 


55.8 


54.9 


48.2 


75.0 


49.7 


84.1 


85.4 


73.2 


89.6 


71.4 


76.6 


72.2 


79.3" 


80.4 


70.5 


83.5 


64.6 


72.6 


73.2 


85.2 


85.9 


78.8 


83.7 


74.5 


86.3 


82.2 


79.0 


79.2 


78.3 


78.2 


62.0 


86.4 


80.1 


77.4 


78.3 


68.7 


82.5 


69.8 


86.2 


66.1 


82.2 


83.2 


77.3 


73.3 


74.9 


85.2 


65.0 


79.2 


80.7 


71.7 


68.2 


78.4 


66.6 


69.5 


72.7 


74.3 


64.5 


74.0 


62.8 


80.2 


60.7 


56.0 


57.3 


45.5 


58.3 


50.7 


64.4 


27.4 


51.4 


53.7 


36.0 


36.1 


63.6 


65.2 


32.3 


68.1 


72.5 


57.1 


42.5 


65.0 


58.9 


63.4 


67.1 


70.8 


52.3 


53.9 


58.6 


53.4 


41.2 
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*Ns based on students who found item applicable, 
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CHAPTER 4 * 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS WITH 
DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF PERSISTENCE 
IN COLLEGE 

As was mentioned in Chapter 2 (p. 27), four criterion groups were 
developed for this study. A brief description of each is in order here 

The full-time persisters (N=973,806) were students who attended 
college full time during the two academic years under consideration and 
who were enrolled full time at the beginning of their third year in 
fall 1977. 

The erratic persisters (N=183,497) were the least clear-cut group, 
being composed of students who did not attend college on a full-time 
basis but who also did not drop out completely for any period. This 
group consisted of those students who did not respond fully to item 
#1 on the follow-up questionnaire, which asked about their enrollment 
status for each month of their first two college years, as well as thos< 
students who moved from full-time to part-time status or vice versa. 
All students in this group, however, reported that they were enrolled . 
either full or part time in fall 1977. 

The stopouts (N=76,710) were respondents who reported that they 
were not enrolled in college during at least one of the five-month 
periods of February-June 1976, September 1976-January 1977, or February- 
June 1977, but who were back in school on either a part- or a full-time 
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basis in fall 1977. 

The withdrawals (N=289,259) are students who were not enrolled 
in fall 1977 and whose initial degree aspirations were higher than an 
associate degree, whether they had earned that degree or not. Obviously, 
the fall 1977 date is arbitrary, being dictated by the time constraints 
of the stydy. If the study had been done a year later, some of these 
respondents would probably have returned to school and thus would be 
considered stopouts rather than withdrawals. 

As was mentioned in Chapter 2, a small group of respondents 
had as freshmen aspired no higher than an associate degree, had received 
that degree by the time of the follow-up, were not reenrolled at the time 
of the follow- up , and thus maybe said to have completed their college 
education; this group was excluded from the analyses. 

To summarize: Full-time persisters constitute the largest of the 
four criterion groups, followed by withdrawals, then erratic persisters. 
The number of stopouts was relatively small, 

Table 53 shows how students with different demographic characteristics 
(sex, race/ethnicity, age at matriculation) were distributed among the four 
criterion groups, and Table 54 shows the demographic composition of each 
of the four criterion groups. 

"Atypical" students who began college on a full-time basis in fall 
1975 were generally less likely to be full-time persisters than were more 
"traditional" students. Men were somewhat more likely than women to be 
full-time persisters and stopouts. Asian- Americans, whites, and blacks 
were far more likely to persist full time than were Chicanos and Puerto 
Ricans: Over two in five of the former and almost one in three of the 
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latter were classified as withdrawals. One in four Americain Indians 
also belonged in this category. Asian-Americans had a propensity to 
be erratic per sisters. Respondents who were age 20 or older when they 
entered college were far less likely than younger freshmen to be full- 
time persisters, although there appears to be a curvilinear effect * 
with traditional-aged students (17-19 years old) being most likely to 
belong to this group, older respondents (20-29 years old) being most 
likely to withdraw, and those who had entered college at age 30 or over 
managing to stay in school but often on less than a full-time basis. 

Thus, in the discussion that follows, the reader should bear in 
mind that full-time persisters inclyde relatively large proportions 
of men, whites, and students 19 years of age and younger; the erratic 
persisters include Relatively large proportions of Asian-Americans 
and students age 30 and over; the stopouts include' relatively large 
proportions of blacks, Chicanos, and students who began college when 
they were age 26-29; and the withdrawals include relatively large 
proportions of Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and respondents who entered 
college at age 20 or older. These differences in sex, race/ethnicity, 
and age help explain some of the differences among the criterion groups 
that are described in the remainder of this chapter. 

» 

Religion and Political Otientation 

Table 55 shows the composition of the four criterion groups with 
respect to religion and political ideology as reported on the freshman 
questionnaire. Some of the differences in religion may be accounted for 
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by race/ethnicity; for instance, the large proportion of Roman Catholics 
who weife stopouts or withdrawals can be explained in part by 1 the large 
proportions of Chicanos and Puerto Ricans who come from this religious 
background. Similarly, the high proportion of respondents claiming 
"other" religions who were erratic persisters is probably attributable 
to the large proportion of Asian-Americans in both groups. Being" 
Jewish is clearly related to full-time persistence in college, though 
a relatively large proportion of Jews were also among the stopouts. 

The respondent's political orientation was not closely related 
to whether he or she persisted on a full-time basis or withdrew entirely. 
It did, however, bear some relation to other behaviors: Those who were 
liberal or far left were more likely to stop out, whereas those who were 
middle-of-the-road or far right often chose to remain in school on a 
less-than-full-time basis. Conservatives tended to be full-time 
persisters; relatively few were erratic persisters or stopouts. 

Parental Income and Education 

As Table 56 shows, students whose parents had incomes of $10,000 
or less a year were the most likely to withdraw, while those from families 
with 'incomes above $$0,000 were most likely to persist full time. Those 
from middle-income families ($10,001-$30,000) a year x*ere most likely to 
be either stopouts or erratic persisters. The cross-tabulations cannot 
tell us whether income is causally linked to persistence, but the results 
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are suggestive. , 

Similarly, parental education and student persistence were strongly 
related: The more highly educated the parents, the more likely the 
student was to be a full-time persister. One it£m of interest is that 
students whose parents had attended a postsecondary school other than 
college were leos likely to withdraw than were students whose parents had 
attended college without graduating. 

Preparation and Academic Achievement 

Full-time persisters were somewhat more likely than others to feel 
that high school had prepared them very well in mathematical skills and, 
to a lesser extent, in reading and composition, foreign languages, and 
study habits (Table 57). On the whole, stopouts were more likely than 
full-time persisters to feel they had been well prepared in reading 
and composition, history and the social sciences, vocational skills, 
and study habits. Of all the criterion groups, erratic persisters were 
least likely to feel well prepared in reading and composition, whereas 
withdrawals tended to believe that high school had not given them good 
preparation in math and study habits. 

The full-time persisters made the best grades in high school and 
had the highest SAT scores, whereas the withdrawals had the lowest high 
school grades and test scores (Table 58). The picture is more confused 
for the stopouts and the erratic persisters; the stopouts made slightly 
lower grades in'high school than the erratic persisters, but the test 
scores of the two groups were about the same. 
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As Table 59 shows, the ftrll-time persisters got the best college 
grades, and the stopouts the worst (54 percent of the full-time persisters 
earned a B average or better, compared with 39 percent of the stopouts). 
Very few respondents reported college grade averages of D or lower. It 
is interesting to note that those who had attended institutions which 
did not ^give letter grades were overrepresented among the withdrawals 
and, to a lesser extent, among the stopouts. 

Degree Plans, Intended Majors, and Career Plans 

The degree to which a student aspired at the time he or she entered 
•college seems to be related to future persistence behavior, particularly 
if that degree was something other than a bachelor T s or a master 1 s 
(Table 60). Aspiring to no more than an associate degree was associated 
with dropping out, while aspiring to an advanced degree was associated 
with persistence, especially if the degree was in the medical professions 
(M.D., D.O., D.D.S., D.V.M.). Students aspiring to, a divinity degree had 
a strong tendency to be stopouts. 

Although a student f s intended major at the time he or she enters 
college appears to be related to future persistence behavior, the pattern 
that emerges from the data is by no means clear-cut. Those who as freshmen 
planned to major in biological sciences, education, history or political 
science, and math or statistics tended to be full-time persisters, whereas 
those planning to major in agriculture, social sciences, and "other" 
technical or nontechnical fields tended to be withdrawals. Overrepresented 
among the stopouts were those who as freshmen intended to major in engineering, 
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humanities ,, fine arts, and "other 11 technical fields and those who were 
undecided about their college majors. The erratic" .persisters included 
relatively large' proportions of those planning majors in business or 
the health professions. The latter relation (a- planned major in the . 
health professions and erratic persistence) may be a functionof attending 
a two-year college, where most health professional programs are located 
and where large proportions of students are enrolled on a part-time basis. 

The freshman career plans of the sample were consistent with their 
degree plans and intended majors (Table 61). Respondents planning on 
business careers were much less likely, and those intending to go into 

* * c 

the clergy or other religious work much more likely, to stop out. Students 
planning to become doctors, lawyers, college professors, or research 
scientists were more likely to persist full time. The finding that 
students intending to become health professionals were somewhat more 
lively to persist full time seems to be at variance with the previously 
mentioned finding that those intending to major in the health professions 
were likely to be erratic persisters. The discrepancy may be explained 
by the additional finding that those intending to be nurses were highly 
overrepresented among erratic persisters; apparently those planning careers 
in other health professional fields were less likely to manifest this 
tendency, although they were likely to stop out during their second year. 

Many students had changed their career plans by the time of the 
follow-up. More were planning careers in business, the clergy or religious 
work, college or university teaching, elementary or secondary school teaching, 
and scientific research. Concomitantly, fewer students were planning to 
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become -doctors , farmers or foresters % health professionals, lawyers, 
and nurses. The proportion of respondents planning careers as artists 
or performers and as engineers remained about the same, as did the number 
n indicating "other 11 career choices. The number who were undecided about 
thei,r future careers' dropped among the full-time persisters but increased 
in the other three criterion groups. 

^ College Experiences and Satisfactions 

•Place of residence Varied considerably according to criterion 
group (Table 62)., In both the first and second college years, full-time 
persisters were far morel 'likely than the others to live in college dor- 
mitories, whereas erratic persisters, withdrawals, and especially stop- 
outs were far more likely to live with parents or relatives. The pro- 
portion of those living in dorms dropped between the first and second 
year for every group, but there were variations in where they moved. 
The full-time persisters tended to move into private apartments or into 
fraternities and sororities; the erratic persisters were likely to live 
with parents or relatives, with their spouse, or in private apartments 
during the second year, though many also moved into "other" living 
arrangements; the stopouts moved back home with their parents, into 
private apartments, or into fraternities and sororities; and the with- 
drawals were much more likely jto be living with spouses and somewhat more 
likely to be living with parents during the second year. 

Table 63 gives an overview of the experiences that different groups 
had while in college. Stopouts and withdrawals were much more likely to 
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manifest psychological despondency and to have negative academic 
experiences: For instance, unusually large proportions of stopouts 
said they had trouble concentrating while studying, that they were 
not very interested in ,any of their courses , and that they had failed 
at least one course, whereas unusually large proportions of with- 
drawals sai4 they felt bored much of the time, were not interested in 
their courses, and had trouble fitting thoir programs to their academic 
and professional interests. Both groups were relatively unlikely <to 
report experiences indicative of involvement in collegiate life. Full- 

e persisters, on the- other hand, were much more likely than other 
groups to participate in sports, student government, and special- 
interest clubs; to be elected to a scholastic honor society or join 
a fraternity or sorority; to tutor or study with other students; to 
be a guest in a teacher's ot administrator's home; to call a teacher 
or administrator by his or her first name; to vote in a student election; 
to engage in musical activities; and to take part In organized student 
demonstrations. They were also much more likely than others to say 
that it was very important to them to complete their original degree 

4 

'plans. In short, their involvement in college was high. It should 
be remembered, however, that full-time persisters were also more likely 
to live on campus, 'and to also have attended college for two full years, 
thus having gteater opportunities for such involvement. ' Erratic 
persisters were more likely than others to change major fields or career 
choice; to receive encoutagement from family and friends to stay in 
school; and to participate in plays, art competitions^ or literary 
activities. 



Table 64 reports on student satisfaction with various college 
services, though it should be pointed out that many students had had 
no experience .with some of the services listed and thus checked "not 
applicable 11 in connection with those items. 0 The different' criterion 
groups had roughly similar feelings about many of the more mundane 
aspects of college such as registration, orientation for new student j, 
and the distribution of gr*ade» reports; but about other aspects, opinions 
varied widely. With respect both to financial aid and financial aid 
advice, the stopouts were by far the most dissatisfied and the with- 
drawals the most satisfied; this finding is difficult to interpret, 
though it may be connected with the amount of financial aid they receive 
relative to their need, since stopouts tended tp come from slightly more 
affluent families and thus to be les** likely to qualify for some kinds 
of financial aid. Indeed, generally speaking, , stopouts seemed to be a 
more dissatisfied lot than withdrawals. Full-time persisters were more 
likely than others to be satisfied with various academic aspects of 
college life such ap course work, special ** istructional media, and 
independent study. Interestingly almost three in four full-time 
persisters expressed satisfaction with child care facilities, cbmpared 
with slightly over half the erratic persisters, suggesting that insti- 
tutiqns which ofcfer such services nj^ke it far easier for peoplte with 
children to persist in college on a full-time basis. Another interesting 
finding is that stopouts were much more likely to express satisfaction 
with ethnic studies and women f s studies, indicating perhaps a greater 
inyolvement in these areas than other students have. 
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Values and Attitudes 

The 1975 freshman questionnaire asked students to indicate how 
'important various life goals were to them. Overall, the most valued 
goals were "becoming an authority in my fie^d," "helping others who 
are in difficulty," "developing a meaningful philosophy of life," 
and "raising a family," endorsed by over half^of e^ch criterion group 
(Table 65) . Full-time persisters tended to give high priority to fairly 
modest goals such as having administrative responsibility over the work 
of others, participating in community action programs, and keeping 
up-to-date with political affairs. Both erratic persisters and stop- 
outs were characterized by giving high priority to only a few goals. 
Thus, relatively small proportions of the former said they wanted to have 
administrative responsibility, to be very well-off financially, to make 
a theoretical contribution to science, or to keep up-to-date with politics, 
though they were more likely than other groups to want to write original 

r t, 

works and create artistic works. Stopouts tended to place little value 

on becoming accomplished in a performing art, winning recognition from 

-* * 

colleagues for contributions to their special field, influencing the 

/ ^ ■> * < 

political structure or social values, being successful in their own - J 
business, participating in community action programs, or keeping u#-to- 
date politically, ^though they were more likely than others to value both 
financial success and service to others. Withdrawals tended to report 
unrealistically high goals such as' winning recognition for special 
contributions to their field, making a theoretical contribution to science, 
and being successful in their own business. It is possible that setting 
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such high goals leads to feelings of frustration that eventually cause 
the student to give up and drop out of college entirely. 

The follow-up questionnaire asked students about their reasons 
for going to college (item #12), their self-ratings on a variety of 
traits (item #20) , and their reasons for their long-term career choice 
.(item #28). It is important to remember that, in answering 'these 
questions, the student either had already been in college for two 
years or had withdrawn at some point and that these behaviors may have 
influenced his or her responses. 

The most common reasons for going on to college, cited by at least 
two in three of the total group, were lt to get a" job in my chosen field," 
"I always expected to go to college," and "to learn more about things 
that interest me" (Table 66) • Somewhat fewer stopouts and withdrawals 
said they had always expected to go to college, -but on the two other 
items, the proportions were about the same for the four criterion groups. 

Q ■ 

Full-time persisters were more likely, and withdrawals less likely, to 
cite preparation for graduate or professional school as a reason for 
attending college. Both stopouts and withdrawals were relatively 
unlikely to say that their parents or family wanted them to go to 
college. Otherwise, the reasons mentioned by withdrawals tended to 
be rather negative: "There was nothing better to do" and "could not 
find a job." Larger proportions of erratic persisters than others said 
they attended college to get a job, and smaller proportions came to 
college to gain a general knowledge and appreciation of ideas, to meet 
new and interesting people, or to contribute more to their communities. 
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Stopouts were far more likely than others, and withdrawals less likely, 
to mention a desire to make more money as an important reason for coming 
to college. 

A student's self-concept can play a major role in his or her success 
in college, in career, and even in interpersonal relations. Respondents 
were asked to rate themselves as above average, average, or below average 
6n 17 traits. As a whole, they gave themselves the highest ratings on 
determination, understanding of others, and motivation to achieve (Table 
67). Comparing the four criterion groups, we find that full-time per- 
sisters had the most positive self-images, being more likely than others 
to rate themselves above average on academic ability, motivation to 
achieve, leadership ability, mathematical ability, originality, 
intellectual self-confidence, public speaking ability, athletic ability, 
and determination; interestingly, they were less likely than others to 
feel they had above-average mechanical ability. Withdrawals had rather 
negative self-images, tending to rate themselves as no more than average 
in academic and mathematical ability; they were also less likely than 
others to see themselves as physically attractive and popular with the 
opposite sex, but they were inclined to give themselves high ratings on 
mechanical, writing, and artistic ability. Stopouts were especially 
likely to rate themselves low on motivation to achieve, social and 
intellectual self-confidence, understanding of others, and determination; 
indeed, on no trait were they the top-ranked group. Erratic persisters 
had fairly positive self-images, especially with respect to understanding 
of others and physical attractiveness, though they were somewhat less 
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iriclined than others to see themselves as outstanding in motivation to 
achieve or leadership ability. 

Overall, nine in ten respondents, but slightly smaller proportions 
of stopouts and withdrawals, said that interest in the field was a very 
important reason for their career choice (Table 68) • Other common 
reasons were the chance to use one's training or schooling (cited by 
72 percent of the erratic persisters but only 53 percent of the with- 
drawals) and the chance to be helpful to others (cited by 64 percent 
of the full-time persisters but only 52 percent of the stopouts). 
Generally, the full-time persisters were most distinctive in their 
work values, whereas the other three criterion groups tended to hold 
similar values. Other reasons that the full-time persisters were more 
likely than others to mention were the chance to work with ideas, to 
contribute to society, and to exercise leadership; relatively few 
mentioned good pay, career advancement, or fringe benefits. The erratic 
persisters were most likely of any group to mention the chance for steady 
progress and to work with people one likes as reasons for their career 
choice; the stopouts were notable for giving little value to availability 
of job openings, the chance for steady progress, the opportunity to work 
with ideas and to be helpful to others, and the chance to' learn new 
skills, but both they and the "withdrawals put a high premium on good 
pay and good fringe benefits. Other reasons common among the withdrawals 
were availability of job openings, chance for rapid career advancement, 
avoidance of pressure, and the chance to learn new skills. They were 
also most likely to say that the career was not too difficult to prepare 
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for, did not require much education beyond high school i and "I can get 
into a program that does not cost too much," 

It is possible that the full-time persisters were less likely to 
mention such extrinsic factors as good pay and the chance for rapid 
advancement or steady progress because they assumed that, as college 
graduates, they could get jobs that offered these advantages; therefore, 
they felt free to concentrate on. intrinsic factors. On the other hand, 
in light of the current widespread publicity about the declining value 
of a college education, it is possible that the full-time persisters 
really did value intrinsic work factors more than did the other groups. 

Financial Situation and Financial Aid 

Previous research (Astin, 1975) indicates that the way college 
students feel about their financial situation, as well as the type of 
financial aid they receive, affects their persistence. In this section, 
we will discuss student concerns about their ability to finance their 
education, factors bearing on their financial situation, the type and 
amount of financial aid they receive, and their feelings about their 
experiences with financial aid. 

The freshman survey asked students to indicate the degree of 
concern they felt over their ability to finance their college education. 
Overall, more than one in three expressed no concern, close to one half 
expressed some concern, and 15 percent said that finances were a major 
concern (Table 69). Withdrawals were most likely to express major 
concern, followed by stopouts. The groups differed very little, however 
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with respect to the proportions expressing no concern. Apparently, 
feeling major concern over finances was related to withdrawing from 
school, but feeling no concern was not particularly related to 
persisting. 

The follow-up questionnaire included an item (#8) consisting of 
five statements about financial situations hypothesized to be related 
to persistence. Two of these situations turned out not to be connected 
with persistence: As Table 70 shows, approximately equal proportions J 
of each group had major expenses or debts (mentioned by about two in 
five respondents) and said their parents had low incomes and so could 
not help them with college expenses (mentioned by about one in four) . 
The three other statements were related to persistence in that they 
were mentioned much l6ss frequently by full-time persisters than by 
other groups: being the head of a household or a single parent (most 
often mentioned by withdrawals); having to contribute to the support of 
parents (mentioned equally often by stopouts and withdrawals); and having 
parents who were unwilling to help pay*cbllege expenses (mentioned most 
often by erratic persisters) . The most interesting point here is that 
students with parents too poor to help them were not affected, whereas 
students with parents unwilling to help them were affected, suggesting 
that perceived psychological support may play an important role in 
encouraging persistence. 

The amount of financial aid a student receives is a function both 
of the income of the student's parents and of the cost of the institution 
that the student attends. Overall, 58 percent of the students reported 
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receiving some kind of financial aid (Table 71) . Stopouts were least 
likely to get financial aid, and withdrawals most likely, though they 
received by far the smallest amounts. Over twice as many full-time 
persisters as withdrawals received over $4,000 in aid during their 
first year, probably because the full-time persisters tended to enroll 
in more expensive institutions. During the 1975-76 academic year, 
stopouts received larger amounts of aid than erratic persisters. 

In the 1976-77 academic year, withdrawals and full-time persisters 
were slights-mere- likely than the other two criterion groups to get 
some kind of aid. The amount of aid received by full-time persisters and 
withdrawals rose slightly, the amount received by the erratic persisters 
decreased slightly, and the amount received by the stopouts dropped 
sharply. 

Table 72 indicates the way that financial aid was packaged. The 
majority of students in all four criterion groups received all their aid 
in the form of grants. The withdrawals were slightly more likely, and 
the full-time persisters slightly less likely, to have only a grant. 
The second most common form of aid was a small grant and a loan, and 
the third most common form was a loan only. The least common form was 
a package consisting of a loan and work-study, though about twice as 
many withdrawals as other students got aid in this form. The rank-order 
of the various forms of aid was essentially the same in the second year, 
with fully half of all aid students receiving only a grant. 

Looking more closely at the specific- types of aid that students 
received, we find that three in five stucjbents overall received some 
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support from their parents, with full-time persisters most likely and 
withdrawals least likely to get such help (Table 73). With respect to 
outside sources of support, the largest proportion of students in all 
groups — ranging from 35 percent of the stopouts to 55 percent of the 
withdrawals — received a BEOG. Withdrawals were relatively unlikely to 
receive SEOG funds, local or private scholarships and grants, or "other 11 
grants. Full-time persisters were most likely to get an SEOG, a state 
scholarship or grant, or a local or private scholarship or grant. These 
patterns may reflect the types of institutions that the different groups 
attended. 

One item on the follow-up questionnaire (#26) queried students 
about their experiences with and their attitudes toward financial aid. 
As Table 74 indicates, close to half of all aided students (ranging 
from 38 percent of the erratic persisters to 50 percent of the with- 
drawals) said that aid had enabled them to attend college. The next 
most commonly endorsed statement was "My experiences with financial aid 
have generally been favorable," but differences among the groups in their 
responses were striking: About two in five "full-time persisters and 
withdrawals, but only one in three erratic persisters and one in four 
stopouts, reported favorable experiences. Conversely, stopouts were 

most likely and withdrawals least likely to report generally unfavorable 

c 

experiences with financial aid; however, close to one in four full-time 
persisters and 18 percent of the erratic persisters also indicated they 
had had unfavorable experiences. 
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Some of the responses shown in the table are rather curious, 
raising questions about just how the students interpreted the state- 
ments and just what financial aid means to them. For instance, although 
all of these students had received some kind of financial aid at some 
time, close to one in four said that their income status was too high 
to qualify them for financial aid, and one in five said that they had 
been turned down for financial aid. The most obvious explanation for 
these apparent anomalies is that the students who gave such responses 
had loans or work-study rather than grants and that they did not regard 
these as financial aid. The same may be true of GI benefits and Social 
Security Dependents benefits. Another possibility is that students may 
have received financial aid the first year but not the second or vice 
versa. In short, the responses indicate a certain amount of confusion 
about what is indeed a very confusing subject. 

The follow-up questionnaire asked respondents to indicate the total 
amount of their indebtedness and the maximum amount they would be willing 
to incur for their undergraduate education. As Table 75 shows, almost 
two in three students said that they had no loan indebtedness, and * 
38 percent said they were unwilling to do into debt. Of the four 
criterion groups, the full-time persisters were much more likely than 
the others to be fairly heavily in debt: 6.1 percent said their current 
indebtedness was over $4,000 while almost one in six claimed debts of 
over $2,000. 
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Work Experiences 

Most students work at some point while attending college, and the 
type of work they do, the location of that work, and the hours they put 
in may affect their persistence in college. For instance, Astin (19*5) 
found that students who work more than 20 hours a week are less likely 
to persist. As Table 76 shows, about 55 percent of the total sample 
reported that they had worked during the first two college years; the 
range was from just over half of the full-time persisters to close to 
two-thirds of the stopouts. Moreover, of those students who worked, 
the great majority worked less than 20 hours per week. Full-time 
persisters tended to work the fewest number of hours, and stopouts 
the most. Accordingly, full-time persisters tended to earn the smallest 
amount of money, whereas stopouts were the most likely to make $100 or' 
more per week. 

According to A»tiri (1975), students who have on-campus jobs are 
more likely to persist than those who work off campus. Our data show 
that full-time persisters were the most likely of the four groups to 
work on campus, holding such typical students jobs as athletic assistant 
food service worker, library aide, research assistant, and tutor. 
Stopouts were the most likely to work off -campus, usually in such 
semiskilled jobs as cashier /checker , driver, grounds or buildings main- 
tenance worker, mechanic, salesperson, and switchboard operator. Only 
about one in four erratic persisters and withdrawals had on-campus jobs 
during the first year, and only one in five during the second year. 
Generally, the kinds of jobs held by withdrawals were similar to those 
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held by full-time persisters, and the kinds of jobs held "by erratic 
persisters were,, similar to those held by stopouts. 

Stopouts were least likely to say that their jobs were closely 
related to their field of study and least likely to be very satisfied 
with their jobs, whereas about one in three full-time persisters and 
erratic persisters expressed great satisfaction with their jobs. They 
were also most likely to say they worked at a job closely related to 
their field of stiudy. Withdrawals fell somewhere in the middle with 
respect to job relatedness and job satisfaction. 

Institutional Characteristics 

Table 77 indicates the proportions of students entering different 
kinds of institutions in fall 1975. Respondents from all groups 
except withdrawals were most likely to have started at a four-year 
college; two in three withdrawals had started at a two-year institu- 
tion. Full-time persisters were far more likely than others to have n 
entered a university and less likely to have entered a two-year college. 
Moreover, three in ten full-time persisters, but only one in five 
erratic persisters and stopouts and '16 percent of the withdrawals entered 
private institutions. 

The other institutional characteristics listed in the table are 
to some extent related to type and control. Thus, since full-time 
persisters were more likely than others to attend universities and private 
institutions, they were also more likely to attend very large schools 
(enrollment size above 10,000), highly selective institutions, and 
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institutions with high tuition and fees. Conversely, withdrawals were 
overreptesented in the smaller, less selective, and less expensive 
institutions, all of these characteristics being typical of the two- 
year colleges, in which withdrawals were concentrated. Again, the 
erratic persisters and the stopouts were somewhere between these two 
extremes and closely resembled each other on these measures. 

The picture changes somewhat when we consider the sex composition 
of the institution. Erratic persisters were somewhat more likely than 
others to enroll in women's colleges, whereas the stopouts were least 
likely to do so. Withdrawals were the least likely to enter men's 
collages. In addition, the full-time persisters were most likely to 
attend a college more than 500 miles from their homes, whereas the 
withdrawals and the stopouts were most likely to attend a college 
within 50 miles of their home. 

Reasons for Leaving School 

Students may drop out of college, either temporarily or permanently, 
for a variety o£ reasons. Of the two criterion groups in our sample who 
had left school at some point, the withdrawals tended to check many more 
reasons for doing so than did the stopouts (Table 78) . The most common 
reason for both groups was the need to reconsider goals and .interests. 
The next most common reason among withdrawals was that they were tired 
of being students; among stopouts, it was a change in career plans. 
Generally, stopr its were more likely to say that they wanted to attend 
a different kind of institution: a different-sized school, a less 
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expensive school, a school with a better rating, or a school closer 
to home. Withdrawals, on the other hand, were much more likely to 

■» 

give reasons indicating that their leaving school was at leapt in part 

* ' -. 

.involuntary (family responsibilities, a poor academic record) or that, 
their commitment to higher education per se was low (a good job offer, 
"more education did not improve job prospects, 11 and "did not need further 
degree"). In addition, about one in six withdrawals, but only 6.4 percent 
of the stopouts, said they had been unable to get the financial aid they 
needed . 

Asked to indicate the single most important reason that they left 
school, one in five withdrawals and about one in seven stopouts said 
they wanted to reconsider their goals and interests, whereas 16 percent 
of the stopouts but only 5.3' percent of the withdrawals mentioned changes' 
in career plans. The reasons which seem to differentiate the two groups 
most clearly are "good job offer" for the withdrawals and "dissatisfied 
with the first school" and "more education did not improve job prospects" 
for the stopouts. 

The following is a summary oJE the demographic and background character- 
istics, college experiences and satisfactions, values and attitudes, finan- 
cial situation and financial aid, and work experiences of the four groups 
studied: full-time pef sisters, erratic persisters, stopouts, and with- 
drawals. Also summarized are, the characteristics of the institutions 
attended and the reasons given for leaving school by those who did so. 
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Summary 



Demographic and Background Characteristics 

9 

• Men were more likely to persist on a full-time basis than were 

/* 

women, * 

• Whites;- blacks, American Indians, and Asian- Americans were much 
more likely to be full-time persisters than were Chicanos or 
Puerto Ricans. Of those who did not persist full time, Asian- 
Americans were far more likely to persist erratically while,. 
Chicanos and Puerto Rican3 tended to withdraw from college • 

c Students who began college when they were 19 years old or 
younger were far more likely to be full-time persisters while 
.those who were 30 years old or mote tended to become erratic 
persisters. 

• Protestants and Jews were overrepresented among the full-time 
persisters while Roman Catholics were overrepresented among the 
stopouts and withdrawals. 

- • " Students who came fr< ^ high-income families or whose parents • 
were College graduates were underrepresented among the with- 
. / drawals, while the opposite is true for students who capie from 

low-income families, or whose parents did not attain a high level 
of education. 

• Full-time persisters were far more likely to feel that their high 
school had prepared them wel. in mathematical skills, particularly 
when compared witfr the withdrawals! These two groups felt about 
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equally well prepared in reading and composition while those 
whq felt very well prepared in this area were overrepresented 
among the stopouts and underrepresented among the erratic 
persisters. 

• Fewer than one in six withdrawals reported college grade-point 
averages of less than C. 

• Students who attended colleges which had no grading system were 
markedly overrepresented among the stopouts and withdrawals. 

o Students who at the time of college entry aspired to an associate 
degree were highly overrepresented among the withdrawals, while 
those who aspired to a master's degree or more were underrepresented. 

College Experiences and Satisfactions 

€> In both the first and second college years, full-time persisters 

were far more likely than the others to live in college dormitories, 
whereas erratic persisters, withdrawals, and especially stopouts 
were far more likely to live with parents or relatives. 

© Pull-time persisters were much more likely than others to parti- 
cipate in various college activities such as sports, student 
government, and special-intdrest clubs. Thus, they were more 
highly involved in campus life. 

© Unusually large proportions of withdrawals said they felt bored " 
much of the time and were not interested in their courses. 

• Stopouts were more likely to have trouble concentrating while 
studying, to be uninterested in their courses, and to have 
failed at least one course. 
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Values and Attitudes 

© Overall, the morst valued goals were "becoming an authority in 
my field, 11 "helping others who are in difficulty," "developing 
. a meaningful philosophy of life," and "raising a family." 
c Withdrawals tended to cite unrealistically high goals such as 
winning recognition for special contributions to their field and 
making a theoretical contribution to science. 

• The most common reasons for going to college were "to get a job 
in my chosen field," "I always expected to go to college," and 
"to learn more about things that interest me." 

c Full-time persisters were more likely, and withdrawals less 

likely, to cite preparation for graduate or professional school 
as a reason for attending college. 

• Full-time persisters had the most positive self-image as reflected 
by their self-ratings; they were more likely than the others to 
rate themselves above average on nine of the seventeen personal 
traits. 

© The most frequently cited reason for making a career choice was 

"interest in the field." 
c Full-time persistars and erratic persisters were markedly more 

likely than others to indicate that a chance to use their 

training or schooling was an important reason f()r their career 

choice. 

© Extrinsic factors such as good pay arid good fringe benefits were 
relatively less important to the full-time persisters than to the 
other criterion groups. 
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Financial Situation and Financial Aid 

e The criterion groups 'differed very little with respect to the 

proportions expressing no concern over their financial situation. 
However, withdrawals were more likely than others to express 
major concern. 

• There was little difference among the criterion groups in the 
proportion of students who indicated that their parents were too 
poor to help them finance their education. However, students who 
felt that their parents were unwilling to help were overrepresented 
in all groups except the full-time persisters, suggesting that 
perceived psychological support from parents plays an important 
role in encouraging persistence. 

© Fifty-eight percent of the students reported receiving some kind 

of financial aid. 
© Withdrawals were more likely than others to receive financial 

aid although they got the smallest amounts. 
© Over twice as many full-time persisters as withdrawals received 

over $4,000 in aid during their first year. 
© The majority of students received all their aid in the form of 

grants. 

© The second most common form of aid was a small grant and a loan. 

• Withdrawals were more likely than other students to have an aid 
package consisting of a loan and work-study. 

© Three in five students received some financial support from their 
parents, with full-time 'persisters most likely and withdrawals 
least likely to get such help. ^ 
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• Full-time persisters and withdrawals were more likely to report 
generally favorable experiences with financial aid. 

e Full-time persisters reported being more heavily in debt than 
did the other groups. 

Work Experiences 

© About 55 percent of the students reported working while in 
college; the range was from just over half of the full-time 
persisters to close to two-thirds of the stopouts. 
c The great majority of students worked less than 20 hours per 
week. 

© Full-time persisters worked the fewest hours and stopouts the 
most. 

© Full-time persisters were the most likely to work on campus. 
© Full-time persisters and erratic persisters were relatively 

more satisfied with their jobs than were stopouts and withdrawals. 

Institutional Characteristics 

© Full-time persisters were far more likely than others to have 
entered universities and less likely to have entered two-year 
colleges. 

0 Withdrawals were far more likely to have entered two-year 
colleges. 

© Full-time persisters were most likely and withdrawals least likely 
to have entered private institutions. 
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Reasons for Leaving School 

• The most common reason given by both the withdrawals and the 
stopouts for leaving school was the need to reconsider goals 
and interests, 

Q 

© The second most common reason, among the withdrawals, was that 
they were tired of being. students ; among stopouts, it was a 
change in career plans. 
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TABLE 53 



DISTRIBUTIONS BY SEX, RACE/ETHNICITY, AND AGE 
AMONG THE CRITERION GROUPS 
(In Percentages ) 



Full-time Erratic 

Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



Total 
Sex 

Men 
Women 

Race/Ethnicity 
White 
Black 

American Indian 
As ian-Amer ican 
Chicano 
Puerto Rican 



Age 



16 or less 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23-25 
26-29 

30 or above 



63.9 

65.3 
62.4 

64.3 
60.2 
62.4 
63.8 
39.2 
51.6 

93.8 
66.2 
65.8 
65.6 
15.6 '■ 

7.5 
63.0 
56.5 

9 6 
23.6 



12.0 

11.6 
12.6 

11.9 
13.2 
8.9 
18.9 
12.0 
11.6 

6.2 
13.6 
12.1 
11.3 
5.2 
2.5 
8.3 
10.0 
19.4 
56.0 



5.0 

5.3 
4.8 

5.0 
5.7 
3.1 
4.5 
5.9 
4.5 

0 
4.4 
5.2 
4.6 
5.5 
1.0 
2.5 
3.8 
9.3 

0 



19.0 

17.9 
19.9 

18.4 
21.0 
25.7 
12.8 
42.9 
32.3 

0 

15.8 
16.8 
18.0 
73.7 
89.1 
26.3 
29.7 
61.6 
20.4 



All numbers in the remaining tables in this chapter are in percentages, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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TABLE 54 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE CRITERION GROUPS 



Full-time Erratic 
Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



Sex 



Men 


53.1 


54.3 


51.0 


55.6 


50.1 


Women 


46.9 


45.7 


49.0 


44 .4 


49.9 


Race /Ethnicity 












White 


87.9 


89.0 


86.7 


87.2 


84.9 


Black 


8.1 


7.6 


8.9 


9.1 


8.9 


American Indian 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


Asian-American 


1.1 


1.1 


1.8 


1.0 


0.8 


Chicano 


1.2 


0.7 


1.2 « 


1.4 


2.7 


Puerto Rican 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1.7 


Age 












16 or younger 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0 


0 


17 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


3.0 


2.9 


18 


- 76.6 


78.9 


77.1 


79.1 


67.8 


19 


15.1 


15.5 


14.7 


13.8 


14.3 


20 


1.9 


0.5 


0.8 


2.1 


7.5 


21 


0.8 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


3.7 


22 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


23-25 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


26-29 


0.6 


0.1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.8 


30 or older 


0.3 


0.1 


1.4 


o • 


0.3 



7. 
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TABLE 55 



RELIGION AND POLITICAL ORIENTATION, 
BY CRITERION GROUPS 3 



Full-time Erratic 
Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



Religion 
Protestant 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 



41.4 
31.7 
3.9 
23.0 



43.2 
29.7 
4.7 
22.4 



42.2 
28.8 
1.7 
27.3 



39.1 
41.2 
4.5 
15.2 



35.3 
37.6 
2.6 
24.4 



Political Orientation 
Far left 
Liberal 

Middle-of-the-road 
Conservative 
Far right 



1.4 
26.3 
58.5 
13.2 

0.5 



1.3 
25.3 
58.6 
14.4 

0.4 



1.5 
25.5 
62.3 
9.4 
1.3 



2;o 

41.6 
46.0 
10.3 
0.2 



1.6 
26.2 
59.1 
12.4 

0.6 



The distribution of percentages of the ".total" in these tables differs from 
the distribution in Chapter 3. Sirice these tables deal with- the persistence 
variables, two groups — the associate degree persisters and those respondents whom 
we were unable to classify into one of the criterion groups — were eliminated from 
these analyses. 
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TABLE 56 



PARENTAL INCOME AND EDUCATION, BY CRITERION GROUP 



-i 

Full- time Erra t ic 
Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



Income 



Less than $6,000 10.7 9.6 9,6 10.5 15.5 

$6,001-10,000 11.6 11.2 9.3 9.3 14.9 

$10,001-15,000 26.5 24.6 31.3 30.2 28.8 

$15,001-20,000. 16.8 17.2 12.8 22.0 16,9 

$20,001-30,000 20.0 21.4 23.1 17.9 13.6 

$30,001 or more 14.4 16.0 14.0 10.2 10.4 



Father T s Education 



Grammar school or less 


6.1 


5.1 


5.5 


10.0 


9.0 


Some high school 


12.7 


11.0 


14.4 


14.5 


16.6 


High school graduate 


29.9 


29.2 


24.1 


36.0 


34.2 


Postsecondary schoql 












other than college 


3.6 


4.0 


3.9 


2.7 


2.2 


Some college 


13.2 


13.1 


12.6 


14.0 


13.8 


College degree 


18.4 


19.1 


23.4 


12.6 


14.5 


Some graduate school 


2.7 


3.4 


2.7 


0.8 


1.0 


Graduate degree 


13.4 


. 15.2 


13.4 


9.3 


8.7 


jther's Education 












Grammar school or less 


4.0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.3 


"6.4 


Some high school 


10.8 


9.3 


13.5 


9.6 


14.6 


High school graduate 


41.9 


40.6 


••' 43.4 


51.0 


43.1 


Postsecondary school 












other than eollege 


6.6 


6.6 


9.2 


10.0 


4.0 


Some college 


15.0 


15.1 


13.3 


10.9 ' 


16.8 


College degree 


14.4 


16.6 


10.8 


9.7 


10.7 


Some graduate school 


2.3 


2.8 


1.6 


1.9 


1.1 


Graduate degree ■ 


5.0 


5.5 


5.3 


3.7 


3.4 
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. TABLE 57 

ACADEMIC PREPARATION IN HIGH SCHOOL, 3 
BY CRITERION GROUP 



High School Preparation in: 


Total 


Full-time 
Persisters 


Erratic 
Persisters 


Stopouts 


Withdrawals 


Mathematical skills 


31.7 


35.0 


30.0 


35.0 


20.5 


Reading and composition 


30.8 


31.8 


23.5 


37.7 


30.1 


Foreign languages 


14.9 


16^3 


13.9 


12.5 


11.7 


Science 


34.0 


34.5 


31.3 


32.6 


34.7 


History, social sciences f 


39 M 


39.9 


35.9 


42.4 


39.2 


Vocational skills 


17.1 


13.9 


.22.2 


22.9 


23.1 


Musical and artistic skills 


23.3 


23.2 


22.1 


20.4 


24.8 


Study habits 


19.2 


20.6 


17.1 


26.3 


13.9 



Percentage responding that high school had prepared them "very well. 11 
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TABLE 58 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADES AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 



Total 



Full-time 
Perslsters 



Erratic 
Perslsters 



Stopouts Withdrawals 



High School Grades 



A 
A- 
B+ 
B 

B- 
C+ 
C 
D 



9.0 
13.4 
19. * 
27.3 
15.3 
9.0 
6.4 
0.1 



10.9 
15.9 
20.9 
27.5 
13.4 
7.3 
3.9 
0.1 



7.9 
10.3 
20.0 
30.4 
16.4 
7.6 
7.4 
0 



4.5 
12.9 
14.1 
31.5 
11.2 
15.9 
10.0 
0 



4.4 
6.8 
16.2 
23.4 
22.1 
13.8 
13.3 
0.2 



SAT Scores 



400-500 

501-600 

601-700 

701-800 

801-900 

901-1000 

1001-1100 

1101-1200 

1201-1300 

1301-1400 

1401-1500 

1501-1600 



0.9 
4.3 



9, 
13. 
18. 
18. 
15.8 

9.6 

5. 

2. 

0. 

0. 



.8 
.2 
.6 
.4 



.8 
.6 



0.7 
2.9 
7.7 
11.5 
18.8 
19.1 
16.9 
11.1 
7.0 
3.2 
1.0 
0.1 



1.1 
6.0 
9.2 
16.0 
18.6 
19.4 
15.4 
7.9 
4.4 
1.5 
0.5 
0 



0.8 
3.6 
12.5 
13.9 
17.9 
24.4 
14.0 
7.3 
3.3 
1.7 
0.5 
0 



1.3 
9.4 
18.8 
18.9 
17.8 
13.0 
11.7 
5.0 
2.3 
1.0 
0.7 
0.1 
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TABLE 59 

COLLEGE GRADE AVERAGES, BY CRITERION GROUP, 

Full-time Erratic 

Grade Average Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



A or A+ 


6.2 


6.4 


5.2 


9.1 


. 5.4 


A- or B+ 


20.2 


21.8 


16.8 


9.9 


19.8 


B 


24.6 


26.2 


27.0 


19.8 


18.7 


B- or C+ 


28.8 


29.0 


31.6 


37.2 


23.8 


C 


14.0 


13.7 


12.0 


15.7 


- 15.7 


C- or D+ 


4.0 


2.1 


4.8 


6.3 


9. -4 


D 


0.8 


0.5 


2.0 


.3 


1.3 


Less than D 


0.4 


0.0 


.3 


.2 


1.7 


Pass/ satisfactory 


0.4 


0.1 


.2 


.4 


1.2 


Fail/unsatisfactory 


0.1 


0.0 


.1 


.0 


0.7 


Not applicable/no grading 
system in my institution 


0.5 


0.1 


.1 


i.r 


2.2 



■v 
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TABLE - 60 



DEGREE PLANS AND INTENDED MAJORS IN 1975, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 



Full-time Erratic Stop- With- 
Total Persisters Persisters outs drawals 



Degree Plans 



None 


• 2.3 


2.7 


0.8 


1.3 


2.4 


Associate (A. A. or equivalent) 


9.3 


5.1 


12.3 


13.7 


20.4 


Bachelor T s degree (B.A., B.S., 












etc. ) 


38.9 


39.3 


39.2 


37.2 


37.8 


Master T s degree (M.A., M.S., 












etc.) 


26.4 


28.4 


26.9 


27.4 


18.8 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. ... 


fi.O 


9.0 


6.0 


5.9 


6.8 


M.D., D*0., D.D.S., or D.V.M. 


5.9 


7.1 


6.0 


2.6 


2.6 


LL.B. or J.D. (Law) 


4.6 


t 5.5 


4.2 


3.4 


2.2 


B.D. or "M.Div. (Divinity) 


0.7 


0.5 


0.2 


4.9 


0.4 


O.ther 


3.8 


2.3 


4.3 


3.7 


8.7 


intended Major 












Agriculture 


3.6 


2.6 


3.0 


2.0 


4.4 


Biological science 


6.7 


7.8 


3.9 


2.8 


5.7 


•Business 


19.9 


20.0 


23.0 


10.2 


20.4 


Education 


9.6 


11/3 


6.3 


8.4 


5.8 


Engineering 


8.5 


8.0 


8.9 


16.8 


7.7 


English 


r.i 


1.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


Fine irts 


5.8 


5.1 


7.0 


10.4 


6.4 


Health professions 


7.3 


6.7 


13.8 


7.3 


5.5 


History and political science 


• 3.5 


4.1 


2.8 


1.7 


2.3 


Humanities 


2.0 


2.2 


0.9 


5.0 


1.1 


, Mathematics and statistics 


1.1 


1.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.3 


Physical sciences 


2.4 


2.7 


2.3 


3.2 


1.4 


w Social sciences 


6.9 


6-. 8 


5.3 


5.7 


8.8 


'Other fields (technical) 


8.4 


6.3 


8.7 


11.4 


14.6 


Othef fields (nontechnical) 


9-6 


9.8 


8.4 


5.9 


10.5 


Unde added 


4.3/' 


4.1 


4.5 


8.4 


3.5 



/ 
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TABLE 61 








• 




t .■ 


CAREER PLANS IN 


1975 AND 


IN 1977, 


BY CRITERION 


GROUP 












Full 


-time 


Erratic 




- 






Total 


Persisters 


Persisters 


Stopouts 


Withdrawals 


1975 


1977 


1975 


1977 


1975 


1977 


1975 


1977 


' 1^75 


1977 


Art is t /performer 5 . 5 


5.5 


4.8 


5.1 


6.5 


9.0 


6.6 


4.4 


7.1 » 


4.9 I 


Business 15.4 


20.9 


15.7 


22.2 


17.6 


18.3 


8.9 


20.5 


14.8 


18.3 


Clergy or religious worker 0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


0.4 


0.5 


2.9 


1.8 


0.2 


0.5 


Doctor (M.J)., D.D.S., etc.) 4.7 


2.7 


5.7 


3.3 


4.1 


3.0 


3.1 


1.7 


2.2 


0.4 


Educator, college or 




















university 0.6 


1.5 


0.8 


2.0 


■ 0.2 


1.0 


\ 0.3 


0.5 


0.2 


0.5 


Educator » secondary or 




















elementary 6.7 


10.0 


7,4 


12.9 


4.2 


6. .2 


7.6 


6.9 


5.5 


3.6 


Engineer 6 . 1 


6.1 


6.6 


6.1 


6.2 


5.6 


, 7.6 


7.2 


4,2 


5.8 


Fanner , fores t er 3.6 


1.9 


3.9 


2.0 


3.2 


0.6 ' 


2.2 


1.5 


3.5 


2.7 


Health professional 8.5 


5.8 


9.3 


5.6 


7.0 


7.9 


6.0 


.9.8 


7.8 


4.0 


Lawyer 4.1 


2.8 


4.9 


3.6 


3.7 


2.1 


2.7 


1.4 


2.4 


1.0 


Nurse t 5.4 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


13.2 


7.7 


4.6 


3.3 


4.5 


2.5 


Research scientist 2.1 


2.6 


2.5 


3.3 


0.9 


1.2 


. 1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


Other " 24 . 2 


23.2- 


20.9 


19.2 


20.6 


21.6 


34.3 


24.6 


35.2 


37.2 


unueciaea j_z.j_ 


11 7 


1 9 1 
J- Z • J 


Q ^ 


19 *\ 


1 ^ A 


11 H 
XX . o 


1 A 7 


■ ii i 

XX . X 

c < 


1/ .U 






16 












4 

¥ 












i 
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TABLE 62 



COLLEGE RESIDENCE, BY CRITERION GROUP 



Full-time Erratic 

Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 

1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 1975- 1976- 

Residence 1976 1977 1976 1977' 1976 1977 1976 1977 1976 1977 



With parents or relatives 

(not including spouse) 37.1 ' 38.1 31.8 30.0 43.5 47.9 55.1 69.8 46.2 51,1 

With spouse 0.9 3.0 0.3 1.1 0.9 3.9 2.5 2.7 2.4' 8.8 

Private home, apartment, 

or room 8.3 16.3 6.9 16.0 9.3 17.6 . 6.2 15.4 13.1 16.7 

College dormitory 50.3 35.4 58.3 45.6 40.7 20.4 28.2 8.8 35.1 17.1 
Fraternity or sorority 

' house 0.7 2.3 0.8 2.9 0.9 • 1.9 0.1 0.6 0.3 0.8 
Other campus student 

housing 2.0 3.5 1.7 3.9 4.6 5.7 1.5 1.1 ' 1.5 1.3 

Other 0.8 1.5 0.3 0.5 0 2.6 6.4 1.6 1.4 4.0 
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TABLE 63 



COLLEGE EXPERIENCES, BY CRITERION GROUP 

\ 

' \ 







Full-time 


Erratic 


Stop- 


With- 


Experience 


Total 


Persisters 


Persisters 


outs 


drawal 


Had trouble concentrating while 












studying 


43.5 


41.8 


46.8 


56.4 


45.5 


Felt bored much of the time 


19.1 


14.7 


18.1 


26.1 


32.7 


Felt lonely much of the- time 


17.5 


15.9 


19.3 


20.8 


20.7 


Wasn't very interested in any 












of my courses 


10.8 


6.9 


11.8 


26.3 


19.2 


Couldn't adjust the program of 












study to fit my own academic 












and professional interests 


11.3 


7.9 


11.2 


18.7 


21.0 


Changed major field 


^8.7 


30.0 


35.9 


42.1 


16.3 


Received a lot of encouragement 












from my family to stay in school 


45\9 


45.4 


50.6 


43.8 


45.4 


Received a lot of encouragement 




- 








from my friends to stay in school 


26.3 


27.2 


29.5 


21.1 


22.7 


Changed career choice 


24.7 


23.6 


35.5 


44.2 


16.6 


Failed one or more courses 


20.3 


18.3 


22.5 


29.1 


23.1 


Considered dropping out but didn't 


19.1 


20.2 


25.2 


18.2 


11.8 


Participated in a play or entered 












an art competition - 


8.0 


8.4 


10.0 


5 20 


6.1 


Participated in intercollegiate 












or intramural sports 


42.0 


48.6 


36.8 


35.9 


24.8 


Worked on the school paper, year- 












book, or literary magazine 


8.1 


8.2 


10.7 


2.9 


7.8 


Was elected to a scholastic 












honor society 


* 10.3 


11.6 


10.4 


3.3 


7.8 


Participated in student government 


9.5 


11.2 


10.3 


4.8 


4.6 


Joined a social fraternity, 












sorority, or club 


25.1 


27.5 


25.1 


18.2 


18.6 


Participated in subject-matter or 












special- interest clubs 


22.3 


25.8 


22.9 


9.9 


13.5 


Participated in student religious 












organization 


11.3 


12.9 


12.7 


9.1 


5.8 


Was a guest in a teacher *s or * 












administrator's home 


23.2 


27.0 


22.3 


11.3 


13.8 


Called a teacher or an administrator 












by his or her first name 


46.5 


50.3 


45.9 


42.0 


35.4 


Studied with other students 


76.0 


81.4 


76.5 


55.9 


62.9 


Tutored another student 


25.6 


29.0 


25.1 


22.3 


15.6 


Voted in a student election 


57.7 


63.8 


53'. 5 


41.5 


44.0 


Sang in a choir or glee club or 












played in a school band/orchestra 


9.3 


11.3 


7.3 


4.6 


4.8 
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(Table 63 continued) 



Full-time Erratic Stop- With- - 

Experience Total Persisters Persisters outs drawals 

Participated in organized student 

demonstrations 7.0 8.2 5,7 5.1 4.3 

During the last year I had at least 

two courses in my chosen field 

of study . 74,1 83.4 70.0 57.4 49,9 
It is very important to me to 

complete my original degree plans 52.5 59.8 50.3 44.7 31.1 
I was in Upward Bound, Educational 

Opportunity Program, or Talent 

Search 2.4 1.7 1.5 3.1 5.1 

Received pressure from parents or 

friends to stay in school 14.1 11.7 14.4 21.6 20.1 
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TABLE 64 

SATISFACTION WITH COLLEGE SERVICES, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 3 



Full-time Erratic 
Total Persist ers Persisters S to pouts Withdrawals 



Orientation for new 



students 


74.5 


76 .1 


73.1 


67.3 


71. 6 


Kegxs era t ion 


a o o 
bj • Z 


AO. C 

b J. 3 


37 . y 


34 • 3 


67 .9 


uxs ur lDULxon or graae 














Q c Q 

03 • y 


Q A 

Ob • 3 


Q /. 0. 

84 • j 


on 0. 


Q A A 
00 • 4 


L/istriDution oi. 














7Q 9 

/ y • 3 


AO 7 


7 A ^ 
/4 • 3 


7Q A 

/ y . 4 


77 Q 
/ / . 0 


Financial aid 


/. Q O 

4o . y 


/. Q 1 

4o. 1 


4b • 3 


0. 9 0. 
3Z . 3 


3 / .U 


nLdQcuixL daviscincnc 


R ^ Q 


^7 ft 
3 / • 0 


33*3 


A 7 1 
4 / . 3 


^1 7 
31 • / 


career counsexxng 


31 • u 


33 • Z 


44 .1 


AO £ 

4y • 3 


4Z . y 


rersonai couns exxng 


C Q £L 
• 0 


A 9 A 
bz • 0 


33 • 1 


3Z . 3 


^ ^ A 
33 .4 


luLoring or remeaxax 












pLUgl dill , 


79 9 


7 A «; 
/4 . 3 


01 • 0 


7fl A 
/ 0 . 4 


71 9. 
/ 1 . 3 


unxxa care racxxxcxes 


A 7 7 


/ 3 . y 


3Z . U 


bo . / 


An 1 
bU .1 


ncdi lii Services 


7H A 


AO 7 
oy • / 


AA fl 
04 • 0 


OU • 3 


7 A A 
/0 . 4 


JUL) pidCclUcIlC 


c Q 9 


A^ ^ 

03 • 3 


R-l A 
>1 • 4 


4U • l 


A A n 
44 • U 


u amp us security 


AO O 


bo . y 


bU • o 


TA C 

. /U .3 


7b • 7 


On— campus housing 


A 1 O 
0 /,. Z 


b / . 3 


£.0 0 

by . 0 


bU . 0 


AC A 

b3 • b 


rarKing service 


n c 

37 . 3 


31 . 9 


41.4 


34 .4 


c c n 
33 • 0 


financial aid advice 


CO 1 

53 • 3 


50.6 


CI 0 
3l . O 


38.8 


C C 7 

b5 . 7 


Extracurricular 












activities 


84.5 


85.9 


85.8 


75.7. 


80.4 


Social lire ^dating, 












parties, etc.) 


78.8 


79.9 


80.7 


70.7 


75.5 


Course work 


85.0 


88.8 


85.8 


75.6 


73.2 


Reading and study skills 












lab 


78.5 


82.5 


69.2 


73.0 


74.9 


Special instructional 












media 


76.9 


82.3 


74.6 


56.9 


68.3 


Independent study 


80.9 


86.4 


78.8 


64.1 


71.9 


Honors program 


78.7 


81.4 


80.9 


69.8 


71.2 


Cooperative work 












program 


73.4 


76.9 


69.8 


58.1 


70.3 


Assistance in finding 












housing 


55.1 


54.0 


63.4 


42.8 


56.0 


Assistance in finding 












part-time work 


50.8 


52.5 


44.3 


56.8 


46.8 


Ethnic studies 


67.4 


68.8 


63.3 


78.1 


63.5 


Women's studies 


66.6 


67.2 


62.4 


75.0 


64.8 


a 

Percentage responding 


that 


they were 


"satisfied 11 


with the service. Ns 



for each item based on those students who found the particular item applicable 
to themselves and indicated either satisfaction or dissatisfaction with it. The 
majority of students indicated M not applicable 11 for child care and the last 
eight items, so the percentages for these items are based on small Ns. 
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TABLE 65 

LIFE GOALS IN 1975, BY CRITERION GROUP 3 



LiXL 6 uOdl 


io uax 


Full-time 
Persisters 


Erratic 
Persisters 


Stop- 
outs 


With- 
drawals 


Becoming accomplished in one of 

t* Vi o nor f nT*ni ^ no ai»t*o ( a /■» t* "f n rr 
LIlc pel. J.U JLlUXllg dLLo ^dL LXHg ] 

dancing, etc.) 


10.3 


11.1 


9.3 


7.9 


9.1 


Becoming an authority in my field 


72.3 


73.2 


70.7 


67.1 


71.7 


fl V\ t*a i h^tio ropn on "f t* "f on £ tt% ttitt 
UU LdlllXllg L cLUgllX LXUU J. L <JIH IHy 

colleagues for contributions 
to my special field 


44.1 


44.1 


41.0 


36.0 


47.8 


Influencing the political 
structure 


12.6 


13.2 


12.5 


9.5 


11.7 


Influencing social values 


28.3 


29.2 


26.2 


19.3 


29.2 


Kaxsxng a ramxxy 


^7 Q 
D 1 • O 


jy . / 


CO Q 

jo • y 




JltO 


Having administrative respon- 
sxuxxxty lor trie worK ox others 


zy . y 


.u 


LL • 0 


V 

OA 0 


9Q 1 


Being very well off financially 


46.3 


47.5 


38.1 


49.9 


46.6 


Helping others who are in 
difficulty 


68.2 


67.1 


69.5 


72.6 


70.2 


Making a theoretical contribution 
to science 


13.5 


13.2 


8.8 


13.3 


17.3 


Writing original works (poems, 
novels, short stories, etc.) 


11.9 


11.6 


13.5 


10.1 


12.7 . 


Creatine art! <?t*"ff» wotIc fna"fn t"fnt? . 

sculpture, decorating, etc.) 


13.0 


11.6 


15.5 


12.5 


16.3 


Being successful in a business 
of niy own 


40.6 


39.8 


41.7 


31.7 


45.2 


Becoming involved in programs to 
clean up the environment 


25.2 


25.6 


23.3 


23.8 


25.3 


Developing a meaningful philo- 
sophy of life 


65.9 


68.2 


60.0 


61.5 


63.2 


Participating in a community 
action program 


28.7 


30.3 


26.0 


18.4 


27.7 


Keeping up to date with politi- 
cal affairs 


39.1 


41.6 


31.8 


30.2 


37.9 



Percentage indicating that goal was "very important" or "essential" to them. 
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TABLE 66 



REASONS GIVEN IN 1977 FOR ATTENDING COLLEGE, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 



Full-time Erratic 
Reason Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



I always expected to 



to to college 


71.6 


73.9 


72.0 


65.1 


65.4 


My parents or family 












wanted me to go to 












college 


59.3 


60.6 


61.6 


54.1 


54.7 


To contribute more to my 












community 


20.6 


21.9 


16.7 


22.2 


18.0 


To get a job 


62.3 


63.2 ' 


66.8 


56.0 


58.0 


To make more money 


60.5 


59.7 


64.1 


73.1 


57.6 


To get a joj) in my chosen 












field 


73.5 


74.6 


74.5 


73.2 


69.5 


To obtain financial aid 


2.8 


3.0 ' 


1.9 


2.9 


3.0 


To gain a general educa- 












tion and appreciation 












of ideas 


54.7 


55.5 


45.3 


58.8 


56.8 


To learn more about 












things that interest me 


68.0 


68.0 


68.1 


64.6 


68.8 


To prepare myself for 












graduate or professional 












school 


29.8 


33.8 


29.6 


27.1 


17.5 


Jo meet new and interesting 












people 


52.5 


54.6 


45.5 


48.2 


51.3 


All my friends went to 












college 


10.0 


10.6 


10.8 


6.8 


8.2 


There was nothing better 












to do 


8.2 


7.0 


10.4 


5.8 


11.4 


Could not find a job 


2.3 


1.5 


3.0 


4.4 


4.0 


I participated in special 












programs (Upward Bound, 












Talent Search, Educa- 












tional Opportunity ' 












Program) 


2.3 


1.9 


1.9 


3.3 


3.5 


My teachers and counselors 












encouraged me to go 


32.9 


33.3 


31.3 


27.9 


33.8 



1 iy 
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TABLE 67 



SELF-RATINGS IN 1977, BY CRITERION GROUP 3 



Full-time Erratic 
Trait Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



Academic ability 


43.3 


46.5 


44.8 


" 35 3 




Mot'fvat'fon to arh "I pvp 


48 2 


52 2 




JO • £ 


A1 A 


Leadership ability 


35.4 


37.7 


28.7 


30.1 


32.8 


Mathematical ability 


30.0 


32.6 


27.0. 


30.5 


23.1 


Mechanical ability 


26.6 


23.9 


28.3 


26.9 


34.7 


Originality 


32.5 


34.0 


29.6 


31.5 


29.4 


Popularity 


24.0 


25.4 


21.5 


25.3 


20.6 


ropuxarxry wicn cne 
opposite sex 


23.6 


24.1 


24.2 


23.4 


21.3 


Self-confidence (social) 


27.5 


29.2 


28.1 


19.3 


23.5 


Self-confidence 
(intellectual) 


32.2 


34.2 


27.1 


23.0 


31.0 


Understanding of others 


58.3 


58.6 


. 60.8 


55.3 


56.5 


Writing ability 


29.6 


29.3 


27.0 


27.5 


32.8 


Artistic ability 


18.9 


17.7 


18.4 


18.2 


23.5 


Public speaking 
ability 


18:9 


20.6 


17.0 


16.6 


15.3 


Athletic ability 


29:6 


31.1 


26.9 


27.2 


26.8 


Physical attractiveness 


23.4 


24.4 


27.7 


22.7 


17.4 


Determination 


59.8 


62.8 


61.1 


48.5 


52.0 



Percentage indicating they were "above average 11 on trait, compared with 
the average person of their own age. 



17 i 
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TABLE 68 



REASONS GIVEN IN 1977 FOR CAREER CHOICE, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 3 







Full-time 


Erratic 


Stop- 


With 


Reason 


Total 


Persisters 


Persisters 


outs 


drawa 


Job openings are generally 












available 


58.0 


56.5 


61.5 


51.1 


62.4 


Rapid career advancement is 












possible 


42.6 


39.1 


44.1 


42.2 


53.8 


Good pay 


58.7 


54.5 


60.1 


68.0 


70.0 


It's a well-respected or presti- 












gious occupation 


35.7 


36.1 


37.5 


31.0 


34.4 


It provides a great deal of 












autonomy 


24.8 


25.9 


24.1 


20.5 


22.8 


Chance for steady progress 


50.7 


48.6 


57.3 


46.8 


54.6 


Chance for originality 


46.2 


46.5 


42.6 


45.4 


48.0 


Can make an Important contribu- 












tion to society 


46.1 


49.2 


37.5 


38.8 


43.1 


Can avoid pressure 


17.0 


15.3 


17.4 


19.9 


21.9 


Can work with ideas 


51.9 


52.9 


52.1 


45.4 


49.8 


Can bje helpful to others 


62.4 


64.3 


62.0 


51.5 


59.3 


Have leadership opportunities 


39.9 


41.4 


35.8 


38.4 


37.7 


Able to work with people I like 


58.3 


58.6 


61.1 


53.0 


56.7 


Interest in the field 


90.5 


92.4 


92.2 


84.7 


84.4 


Enjoyed my past experience in 












this occupation 


50.7 


50.6 


55.0 


51.7 


48.0 


No more out-of-school training 












required 


7.1 


6.7 


4.8 


5.9 


10.0 


Good fringe benefits 


33.9 


30.2 


37.2 


38.4 


43.3 


Chance to use my training or 












schooling 


67.1 


70.9 


72.3 


57.1 


53.2 


Able to work in good physical 












environment 


55.6 


56.2 


56.3 


49.7 


54.9 


Chance to learn new skills 


55.3 


54.5 


56.8 


46.0 


59.7 


Job security 


57.7 


57.5 


60.6 


62.9 


55.4 


It isn't too difficult to 












prepare for 


6.9 


6.0 


6.8 


3.7 


10.7 


The preparation does not involve 












too many years of education 












beyond high school 


8.1 


6.0 


7.8 


5.6 


16.3 


I can get into a program that 












does not cost too much 


9.0 


6.6 


9.6 


11.1 


16.1 



Percentage indicating the reason was "very important." 



172 
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TABLE 69 



CONCERN ABOUT FINANCING COLLEGE, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 



Fiill-time Erratic 

Degree of Concern Total Persisters Persisters Stopouts Withdrawals 



None 37.1 . ,36.1 . 39.5 36.9 39.4 

Some 48.3 51.1 47.1 47.2 39.9 

Major 14.6 12.8 13.5 16.3 20.7 



17. i 



'5 
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TABLE 70 



DESCRIPTORS OF FINANCIAL SITUATION, BY 
CRITERION GROUP 



Full-time Erratic ^ Stop- With- 
Total Per sisters Per sisters outs drawals 



Major expenses or debts 

Contribute to the support of 
parents 

Parents have a low income and 

cannot help with college expenses 

Parents not willing to help 
pay collegfe expenses 

Head of household/ single parent 



39. A 40.1 



9.6 



9.0 
5.0 



7.7 



23.2 22.5 



6.7 
3.7 



35.6 46.4 37.5 

11.0 13.9 13.9 

23.3 22.5 25.9 

15.9 13.6 11.4 

5.8 6.0 8.8 



i7-, 



/ 
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TABLE 72 



AMOUNT OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID IN 
1975-76, BY CRITERION GROUP 3 







Full-time 


Erratic 


Stop- 


With- 


Amount of Aid 


Total 


Persisters 


Persisters 


outs 


drawals 


Have financial aid 


58.3% 


58.8% 


54.9% 


47.2% 


62.9% 


Average amount of aid received 


$1590 


$1721 


$1357 


$1348 


$1336 


All Aid 












$1-300 


17.8% 


16.6% 


26.4$ 


21.0% 


16.1% 


$301-600 


6.2 


4.8 


8.6 


12.1 


• 8.5 


$601-1000 


ID • J. 


J. J • L 


J. J • z 


i a n 
J.O • u 


OA flf 
ZD • o 


$1001-2000 


31.7 


33.2 


27.5 


27.7 


30.2 


$2001-3000 


16.4 


17.6 


16.2 


13.1 


13.1 


$3000-4000 


.. 7.0 


8.7 


4.4 


5.1 


3.0 


$4001 and" above 


4.8 


5.8 ' 


3.7 


5.1 


2.5 


Grants 












$1-300 


23.5 


21.7 


35.7 


29.2 


21.3 


$301-600 


6.8 


5.0 


8.6 


13 . 2 




$601-1000 


22.9 


19.9 


18.5 


19.2 


36.5 


$1001-2000 


28.5 


31.2 


24.3 


26.6 


22.0 


$2001-3000 


11.4 


13.3 


9.4 


9.1 


7.1 


$3001 and above 


6.9 


9.0 


3.4 


2.6 


2.6 


Loans 












$1-300 


i.J • X 


O ^ ^ 
ZD • D 


OO 7 
ZZ • / 




LL . 6 


$301-600 


0.5 


0.5 


0 


0 


0.5 


$601-1000 


29.2 


27.7 


28.4 


24.2 


36.0 


$1001-2000 


35.1 


35.4 


44.0 


35.3 


30.6 


$2001-3000 


9.5 


10.1 


4.9 


10.7 


9.8 


• $3001 and above 


0.7 


0.9 


0 


0..4 


0.5 


Work- study 


l 










$1-600 


54.3 


52.0 


42.5 


69.6 


68.8 


$601-lp00 


38.7 


40.9 


51.8 


26.5 


23.2 


$1001 and above 

i 


6.9 


7.1 


5.7 


3.9 


7.9 


Percentages based on students 


having 


each type of 


aid. 







s 
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'(Table 71 continued) 



AMOUNT OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID IN 
1976-77, BY CRITERION GROUP 3 



Amount of Aid 


Total 


Full-time 
Persisters 


j- 

Erratic/ * 
Persisters 


Stop- 
outs 


With- 
drawals 


Ha\fe financial aid 


56.5% 


56,4% 


/ 

49/. 5% 


47 . 2% 


66.8% 


Average amount of aid received 


$1640 


$1778 


$1426 


$1077 


$1286 


All Aid 












$1-300 


' 17.1% 


14.1% 


24.7% 


38.8% 


18.9% 


$303,-600 


5.9 


4.2 


2.4 


4.1 


12.7 


$601-1000 


15.9 


15.2 


22.3 ■' 


17.5 


15.9 


$1001-2000 


33.6 


33.9 


31.3 


21.4 


34.8 


$2001-3000 


15.2 


18.0 


13.1 


14.6 


9.0 


$3001-4000 


6.4 


7.3 


2.8 


1.9 


5.9 


$4801 and above 


5.8 


7.3 


3.4 


1.7 


2.8 


Grants 












$1-300 


23.3 


20.1 


35.8 


42.3 


25.4 


$301-600 


7.0 


5.0 


2.8 


5.0 


13.9 


$601-1000 


20.8 


21.8 


18.0 


19.6 


20.5 


$1001-2000 


30.0 


30.2 


28.4 


25.0 


28.7 


/S f\ /"\ t rt rt rt rt 

$2001-3000 


12.2 


14.1 


11.2 


6.6 


8.5 


$3001 and above 


6.6 


8.7 


3.7 


1.7 


3.0 


Loans 












$1-300 


21.6 


18.6 


21.1 


21.7 


29.9 


$301-600 


1.2 


0.3 


11.6 


0 


0.1 


$601-1000 


28.6 


28.7 


33.0 


38.6 


24.5 


$1001-2000 


36.1 


38.0 


26.5 


29.6 


36.7 


$2001-3000 


11.5 


13.3 


6.0 


9.4 


8.3 


$3001 and ? above 


0.9 


0.1 


L 1.8 


0.7 


0.6 


Work-study 






J 






$1-600 


50.8 


50.7 


35.4 


63.8 


56.5 


$601-1000 


39.4 


41.4 


41.8 


35.4 


31.8 


$1001 and above 


9.8 


7.9 


22.8 


0.8 

4 


11.7 


a 

Percentages based pn students 


having 


each type of 


aid. 
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TABL12 72 

FORMS OF . FINANCIAL AID, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 





Total 


Full-time 
Persis ters 


* Erratic 
Persisters 


Stop- 
outs 


* 

- With^ 
drawals 


Financial 'Aid 












Have financial aid 1975-1976 


58.3 


58.8 


54.9 


47.2 


62.9 


nave i inane aid ±y /o— ±y / / 


DO . D 


r p i 

5c . 4 


49 .5 


47 . 2 


66. 8 


Form of Financial Aid 3 












1975-76 










* 


Grant only 


'. 53.5 


52.1 


. 54.1 ' 


57.4 


57.2 


Loan only 


• 7.5 


.7.8 


5.6 


8.5 


7.3. 


Work-study only 


2.5 


2.4 


' 2.6 


0.7 


3.0 


Large grant and loan and 
work-study 


1.8 


• 2.2 


1.2 


1.4 


0.9 


Small grant and loan and 
work-study 


6.6 


, 6.6 


7.4 


* 3.8 


.6.4 


Large grant and loaji 


4.6 ' 


.5.3 


. . 4.2 


4.9* 


2.5 


Small grant and loan 


14.0 


14.2 . 


.13.0 • 


17.4 


13 .J. 


Large grant and work-study 


3.3 


3.4 


. 4.8 


4.5 


1.9 


ouiaii grant ana worK-SLuay 




D • Z 


a a 

o . y 


0.7 


o ..2 


Loan and work-study 




0.8 


0.2 


0.7 


1.5 


1976-77 


• 










Orant only 


51.3 


49.1 


50.6 


69.9 


57.0 


Loan only 


7.9 


7.4 


10.4 ' 


8;5 


8.1 


Work-study only 


3.9 


3.6 


C, 6 - 5 


0.2 


• 4.1 


Large grant and loan and 
work-study 


1.6 


• 1.9 


1 

1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


Small grant and loan and 
work-study 


7.0 


' 7.5 


t 

• * o 

3-5 


2.4 


8.1 


Large grant and loan 


4.1 


' 4.7):, 


3.0 


1.5 


."2.8 


Small grant and loan 


12.4 


- 13. 4- • 


11.4 


13°. 8 


7.9 


Large grant and work-study 


3.7 


4. '6 


2.3 


0.7 


• i.i 


Small grant and work-study 


6.8 


6.5, . 


10.8 


1.5* 


6.8 


Loan and work-study 


1.4 


1.3 

. v 


0.4 


0.3 ? 


.3.1 



9 

ERIC 
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TABLE 73 

TYPE OF FINANCIAL AID, 
BY CRITERION GROUP a 



Full-time Erratic Stop- With- 
Total Per sisters Per sisters outs drawals 



1975-1976 



Parental contribution 60.5 

Tuition waiver 13.0 

BEOG 41.5 

SEOG 8.0 

State scholarship or grant 29.1 

Local or private scholarship 26.0 

Vocational grant* 2.0 

Other grant / 9.1 

FISL or GSLP 9.1 

NDSL 21.0 

Other loan * * 7.5 

College Work- Study 20.4 

GI benefits * 4.5 
Social Security Dependents 

benefits 14.4 

1976-1977 

Parental contribution ° 60.8 

Tuition waiver 12.4 

BEOG 39.5 

SEOG 8 . 2 

State scholarship or grant 28.9 

Local or private scholarship 18.8 

Vocational grant 1.5 

Other grant 8 .9 

FISL or GSLP 9.8 

NDSL 18.6 

Other loan 8.3 

College Work-Study 24.4 

GI benefits 5.0 
Social Security Dependents 

benefits 16 .4 



64.2 


55.0 


57.3 


■ 51.9 


11.7 


19.9 


20.9 


11.4 


38.5 


38.4 


35.0 


54.7 


9.2 


6.4 


3.2 


6.0 


30.8 


25.1 


21.3 


27.3 


29.0 


21.1 


28.6 


18.3 


1.7 


4.6 


0.8 


' 1.5 


9.0 


13.0 


9.3 


7.2 


8.9 


7.4 


12.7 


10.1 


23.0 


19.2 


19.0 


16.0 


7.5 


6.8 


9.7 


7.3 


20.6 


23.0 


11.8 


19.9 


5.0 


3.9 


2.4 


3.8 


17.3 


8.2 


12.4 


8.6 


63.2 


59.4 


54.3 


52.4 


11.4 


.22.8 


9.3 


10.6 


38.9 


32.8 


35.9 


47.9 


9.4 


4.9 


°3.3 


6.3 


30.2 


16.7 


33.9 


30.0 


21.2 


10.7 


16.7 


13.4 


1.5 


2.2 


1.1 


1.1 


8.9 


10.4 


9.2 


7.8 


9.8 


6.7 


9.5 


12.1 


20.6 


14.1 


13.8 


13.7 


8.0 


13.4 


5.6 


6.7 


25.4 


24.6 


6.3 


24.2 


5.4 


3.9 


3.5 


4.4 


19.3 


8.6 


12.7 


8.8 



Percentages based on students with financial aid. 
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TABLE 74 



EXPERIENCES WITH FINANCIAL AID, 
BY CRITERION GROUP 3 





Total 


Full-time 
Persisters 


Erratic 
Persisters 


Stopouts 


Withdraw 


Lost aid because dropped 












out 


5.9 


0.3 


10.1 


7.8 


21.9 


Parents not complete 












financial statement 


6.9 


7.2 


6.0 


10.6 


5.6 


Didn't think eligible for 












financial aid 


16.0 


17.7 


14.4 


22.0 


9.7 


Grades too low 


, 2.2 


1.7 


2.3 


4.6 


3.3 


Income status too high 


23.4 


25.0 


20.8 


28.8 


18.0 


Aid enabled me to attend 












school 


45.7 


■ 45.7 


38.1 


46.1 


50.1 


Could not get aid 












because enrolled part- 












time 


1.3 


0.4 


6.4 


0.6 


1.4 


Financially independent 












of parents 


12.8 


11. 7 


15.1 


16.8 


14.0 


Not apply in time 


4.3 


4.6 


4.7 


5.9 


2.5 


Not apply for financial 












aid 


9.2 


9.4 


11.6 


14.7 


5.7 


Financial aid forms too 












long 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


2.0 


Experiences generally 












favorable 


40.2 


42.2 


34.2 


26.9 


40.6 


Didn't know about 












financial aid options 


5.6 


5.5 


4.7 


5.8 


6.4 


Turned down for financial 












aid 


20.3 


21.3 


22.9 


18.6 


15.7 


Couidn ' t get type of aid 












I waift^d 


9.4 


10.6 


6.4 


9.8 


7.2 


Didn't want to get further 












into debt 


7.0 


5.5 


6.0 


10.3 


11.9 


Different aid would have 












been better for me 


4.8 


5.2 


3.5 


^.2 


4.6 


Parents didn't want to 












pay more 


5.8 


5.6 


5.8 


7.4 


6.0 


Experience has been 












generally unfavorable 


18.7 


19.7 


18.0 


33.5 


11.8 



Percentages based on students with financial aid. 
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TABLE 75 

LOAN INDEBTEDNESS, BY CRITERION GROUP 



Full-time Erratic Stop- With 
Total Pers is ters Persis ters outs drawals 



Amount of Loan Indebtedness 
Already Incurred 



None 


63.6 


63.5 


67.0 


65.3 


61.2 


Less than $500 


5.f 


4.1 


4.7 


13.4 


6.8 


$500-1000 


6.1 


5.5 


7.9 


4.1 


7.8 


$1001-2000 


10.3 


10.3 


9.0 


8.4 


11.5 


$2001-4000 


10.2 


10.6 


9.0 


7.7 


10.6 


$4001-6000 


3.7 


4.9 


1.6 


0.8 


2.0 


$6001-8000 


0.7 


0.9 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


$8001-10,000 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0 


$10,001 or more 


0.1 


0.2 


0 


0 


0.1 



Maximum Amount of Loan 

Indebted ness Willing to Incur 



None 


38.1 


39.7 


32.1 


38.4 


36.3 


Less than $500 


4.8 


4.9 


6.7 


4.5 


3.5 


$500-1000 


7.3 


5.6 


11.2 


12.2 


9.6 


$1001-2000 


9.9 


9.8 


8.5 


15.0 


9.6 


$2001-4000 


15.4 


15.4 


15.5 


14.9 


' 15.4 


$4001-£000 


10.7 


11.2 


12.5 


8.6 


8.3 


$6001-8000 


4.8 


5.9 


3.1 


3.0 


2.6 


$8001-10,000 


3.4 


3.3 


1.9 


1.0 


5.7 


$10,001 or more 


5.5 


4.3 


8.4 


2.4 


9.1 
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TABLE 76 

WORK EXPERIENCES, BY CRITERION GROUP 







Full-time 






M t"h- 




Total 


X A. k^J C 1_ O 


1 CL 3 XO LC J. O 




Qrawais 


Worked 


54.7 


52.7 


57.5 


66.0 


56.6 


Number of Hours Worked 3 












1-5 hours 


10.2 


12.0 


4.6 


7.2 


9.5 


6-10 hours 


19.0 


22.0 


17.0 


7.4 


14.6 


11-15 hours 


19.0 


20.9 


21.3 


9.9 


14.4 


16-20 hours 


22.8 


21.4 


25.7 


30.6 


23.0 


21-30 hours 


19.1 


18.3 


15.1 


16.5 


24.8 


31-40 hours 


8.5 


4.9 


13.4 


23.5 


11.9 


41 hours or more 


1.4 


0.6 


3.0 


4.9 


1.8 



Amount Earned Per Week 



$1-49 


56.9 


64.1- 


46.5 


32.1 


48.4 


ten ~? /, 

$50-74 


23.9 


21.2 


26.5 


35.7 


27.0 


$75-99 


12.4 


10.0 


14.4 


9.7 


19.6 


$100-149 


5.1 


4.0 


7.1 


17.6 


3.5 


$150 or more 


1.7 


6.7 


5.5 


4.8 . 


1.5 


Work Location 












1975-76: On campus 


32.1 


37.6 . 


25.6 


10.6 


<? 

24.7 


Off campus 


67.9 


62.4 


74.4 , 


89.4 


75.3 


1976-77: On campus 


32.4 


39.4 


21.7 


6.3 


21.6 


Off campus 


67.6 


60.6 


78.3 


93.7 


78.4 


Type of Work 












Athletic assistant 


4.1 


5.0 


3.4 


2.4 


2.5 


Banking (teller, etc.) 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 


0.9 


3.0 


Cashier /checker 


19.1 


17.7 


22.0 


24.5 


20.1 


Child care 


4.5 


4.9 


3.1 


3.8 


4.3 


Clerical/ secretarial 


17.3 


18.2 


20.0 


^12. 4 


14.2 


Driver (delivery, chauffeur) 


5.8 


5.6' 


3.2 


21.6 


3.1 


Food service worker (food prepa- 












ration, waiting tables, busing, 












washing dishes) 


25.5 


26.6 


20.5 


15.6 


28.3 


Government or judiciary aide 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


0.6 


1.0 


Grounds or building maintenance 










(including security) 


. 7.4 


7.8 


7.5 


14.1 • 


3.9 


Housework 


2.9 


3.2 


2.2 


1.4 


3.3 


Lab work or technician 


5.6 


5.0 


8.8 


7^ 


^4.9 


Library aide 


5.3 


6.5 


3.3 


,'2.3 


3.6 



(continued on next page) 



Percentages based on students who worked while in school. 

I8i 
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(Table 76 continued) 









Full- 


time 


Erratic 


Stop- 


With- 




Total 


Persi 


sters 


Persisters 




LS 


drawals 


(Type of Work - continued) 




















rlc C 1 1 d 11 X C 




9 


I 


.6 


3.6 


12 


.2 


o 
L 




Musician 


2 


.0 


2 


.3 


1.3 


1 


.8 


1 


.5 


Research assistant 


1 


.7 


I 2 


.2 


1.5 


0 


.3 


o 


.7 " 


Sales 


13 


.1 


13 


.0 


12.4 


1 7 


Q 
• O 


12 


.4 


Social or community aide 




















(include hospital work) 


5 


.5 


6 


.1 


2.4 


6 


.8 


5 


.2 


Switchboard operator 


1 


.8 


- 1 


.8 


1.4 


3 


.1 


1 


.4 


Teaching or tutoring 


5 


.9 


7 


.6 


3.2 


5 


.9 


2 


.6 


uuner semis Killed ana unskilled 




















(factory worker, laborer, 




















usher, painter) 


23 


.7 


23 


.7 


29.8 


27 


.3 


18 


.7 


Rpl a tpHnpc; c; of WnrV t"o 




















Field of Studv 




















Closely related 


14 


.1 


14 


.7 


16.3 


10 


.7 


H 


.7 


Somewhat related 


21 


.7 


20 


.5 


26.8 


29 


.6 


19 


.8 


Not related 


64 


.2 


64 


.7 


56.8 


59 


.7 


68 


.4 


Job Satisfaction 




















Very satisfied 


30 


.1 


. 32 


.9 


35.9 


14 


.7 


22 


.3 


Somewhat satisfied 


39 


.0 


39 


.4 


38.8 


39 


.2 


37 


.6 


No opinion 


13 


.9 


12 


.2 


11.7 


28 


.3 


16 


.0 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


10 


.5 


11 


.5 


8.6 


10 


.7 


8 


.7 


Very dissatisfied 


6 


.5 


4 


.1 


5.0 


7 


.1 


15 


.4 



9 
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TABLE 77 \ 
INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, BY CRITERION GROUP 



Full-time Erratic Stop With- 
Total Persisters Persisters outs drawals 



lZ£e 

University 
Four-year college 
Two-year college 

Control 

Public 
Private 



Size 



20.4 

46.9' 

32.7 



74.8 
25.2 



25.7 
48.4 
25.8 



70.7 
29.3 



15.6 
40.3 
44.1 



79.2 
20.8 



12.5 
42.8 
44.7 



80.8 
19.2 



7. A 
26.6 
65.9 



84.5 
15.5 



Less than 250 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.8 


0.4 


250-500 


3.8 


3.0 


2.7 


0.9 


7.8 


501-1000 


10.1 


10.7 


11.2 


8.3 


7.6 


1001-1500 


4.9 


4.0 


3.1 


3.5 


9.7 


1501-2000 


12.6 


11.1 


11.2 


12.7 


18.7 


2001-5000 


27.0 


25.5 


32.4 


21.2 


30.2 


5001-10,000 


20.2 


20.8 


19.0 


35.5 


15.2 


10,001-20,000 


18.9 


22.0 


18.5 


14.5 


9.7 


20,001 .and above 


2.2 


2.7 


1.8 


2.7 ' 


0.8 


Selectivity (SAT Verbal and Math) 












Less than 775 


3.8 


3.1 


4.2 


4.1 


5.6 


775-850 


25.6 


18.3 


31.9 


37.9 


43.0 


851-925 


21.9 


20.9 


23.5 


16.4 


25.8 


926-1000 


20.3 


23.3 


15.9 


16.2 


14.2 


1001-1075 


11.5 


13.7 


, 9.4 


12.3 


5.0 


1076-1150 


'9.4 


11.3 


9.1 


7.3 


3.9 


1151-1225 


3.9 


5.1 


2.8 


. 2.8 


0.8 


1226-1300 


2.5 


3.2 


1.8 


2.4 


0.8 


1301 and above 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


0.5 


0.8 


Tuition and Fees 












$1-250 


8.5 


5.7 


7.0 


9.2 


19.1 


$251-500 


12.3 


10.6 


14.6 


14.2 


16.3 


$501-750 


38.1 


37.3 


45.3 


42.2 


35.2 


$751-1000 


13.3 


14.7 


10.3 


10.7 


10.9 


$1001-1500 


6.8 


7.2 


4.3 


3.1 


8.0 


$1501-2000 


3.4 


3.9 


1.9 


4.8 


2.2 


$2001-3000 


11.8 


13.7. 


11.0 


10.0 


5.8 


$3001 and above 


5.8 


6.8 ' 


5.6 


5.9 


2.4 



(continued on next page) 
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(Table 77 continued) 



Full-time Erratic Stop- With-. 
Total Persisters Persisters outs drawals 



Percentage of Women in Student Body 



U 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.3 




3.5 


3.8 


4.7 


4.7 


1.5 




4.7 


5.6 


1.8 


3.3 


4.'2 




45.6 


42.3 


46.9 


38.6 


57.5 




o o / 

Jo . 4 


39.5 


37 .8 


48.0 


32.6 


55-74% 


3.1 


3.7 


2.8 


1.9 


1.6 


75-90% 


0.8 


1.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


91-99% 


2.1 


2.3 


3.2 


1.8 


0.9 


100% 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


0.3 


0.9 


Istance from Home 












10 miles or less 


21.9 


20.4 


22.7 


31.4 


25.0 


ll-2 3 0 miles - 


8.9 


8.1 


10.5 


7.6 


11.5 


21-50 miles 


15.7 


15.1 


14.1 


13.1 


20.8 


51-100 miles 


15 v 8 


16.4 


13.5 • 


16.6 


14.7 


101-200 miles 


17.7 


17.9 


20.8 


15.6 


15.4 


201-500 miles 


13.4 


14.8 


12.1 


11.6 


' 8.5 


501-750 miles 


2.9 


3.2 


2.0 


2.4 


2.1 


751 miles and above 


3.7 


4.1 


4.2 


1.7 


2.1 
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TABLE 78 

REASONS GIVEN BY STOPOUTS AND 
WITHDRAWALS FOR LEAVING COLLEGE 



Reason 


Stopoutg 


Withdrawals 


Completed program 


5.3 


18.5 


Family responsibilities 


5.6 


12.6 


Good job offer 


5.7 


17.1 


Better social life 


13.5 


16.0 


Go to different sized school 


11.2 


7.0 


Be farther from home 


9.1 


11.5 


Be closer to home 


10.2 


8.5 


Move to different location 


6.9 


12.0 


Go to school with better rating 


16.0 


12.1 


Didn't do as well academically 


11.7 


23.3 


Relatives discouraged me 


2.1 • 


3.8 


Did not need further degree 


1.3 


12.1 


Reconsidered goals 


26.5 


34.5 


Changed career plans 


22.2 


24.5 


Tired of being student 


5.5 


30.0 


Dissatisfied with first school 


18.4 


21.8 


Wanted less expensive school 


9.6 


6.6 


Financial situation improved 


1.2 


2.7 


Unable to get aid I needed 




16.3 


Wanted practical experience 


<■ 15.6 


24.2 


More education did not improve 






job prospects 


2.9 


9.5 


Didn't feel safe on campus 


3.0 


3.9 


Had no place to study 


1.8 


3.^3 


My boy/girlfriend moved 


2.4 


3.4 


Didn't fit in at this school 


11.9 


10.2 



Students were asked to mark all that apply. 
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TABLE 79 

SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT REASON GIVEN BY STOPOUTS 
AND WITHDRAWALS FOR LEAVING COLLEGE 





Stopouts 


Withdrawals 


Completed program 


7.4 


11.6 


Family responsibilities 


5.4 


7.8 


Good job offer 


1.3 


7.1 


Better social life 


0.7 


0.1 


Go to different sized school 


0.7 


0.1 


Be farther from home 


0.2 


0.3 


Be closer to home 


2.6 


0.6 


Move to different location 


5.5 


1.8 


Go to school with better rating 


3.8 


5.7 


Didn't do as well academically 


5.7 


9.0 


Relatives discouraged me 


0.3 


0.1 


Did not need further degree 


0 


1.4 


Reconsidered goals 


14.7 


l' f 20 ' 6 


Changed career plans 


15.6 


5.3 


Tired of being student 


0.3 


6.9 


Dissatisfied with first school 


15.1 


3.7 


Wanted less expensive school 


4.0 


0.7 


Financial situation improved 


0.1 


0.5 


Unable to get aid I needed 


6.1 


6.3 


Wanted practical experience 


2.9 


3.0 


More education did not improve 
job prospects 


9.6 


0.3 


Didn't frel safe on campus 


0 


1.0 


Had no place to study 


0 


0 


My boy/girlfriend moved 


0.4 


3.1 


Didn't fit in at this school 

— c 1 1 


6.7 


3.0 
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CH AFTER 5 

STUDENTS AND FINANCIAL AID; A PROFILE 

Evidence presented elsewhere shows that financial aid is one of 
several variables that affect student persistence. The importance of some 
types, as well as the amount, of aid has also been illustrated. This 
chapter describes the college financial aid environments experienced by the 
students in this study. With the knowledge that financial aid is an 
important variable affecting student persistence, we hope that future aid 
policy will be developed to alter the existing aid environment to enhance 
student persistence. 

This chapter has four sections. Since the students in our study entered 
college in fall 1975, a knowledge of trends in student aid during 1974 and 
1975 may be useful in assessing the aid environments these students en- 
countered • Therefore, the c irst section discusses the types of financial 
assistance available to students who 1 entered college in 1974 and 1975. The 
next section focuses on the students themselves. Demographic data are 
used to compare those students who received aid with those who did not. 
The actual college aid experiences of these two groups are also described. 
The third section describes the financial aid situation, of those students 
in our study who returned for their second year in college (1976-77). The 
particular focus is on the actual awards and types of aid these returning 
students received. Finally, policy implications of our findings in this 
chapter are outlined. 

1974-75 Financial Aid Trends 
The financial aid data for 1974 and 1975 are taken from The American 
Freshman (A. Astin et al.) for each 0 of those years. These data describe 
the national financial aid situation for first-time, full-time freshmen. 

187 
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It is apparent that little change occurred in tb3 percentage of 
students receiving any of the listed types of aid between 1974 and 1975 
(Table 80). However, a few changes should be pointed out. Although there 
is virtually no difference between the proportion of students who received 
parental assistance in 1974 and 1975, the fact that such a large number are 
receiving parental aid is important. The 1971 freshman norms reported that 
only 55 percent of all first-time, full-time freshmen received aid from 
their parents. Between 1971 an£ 1975, the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Program (BEOG) was established and income ceilings on other federal and 
state financial aid programs were raised. In spite of these efforts, 
college costs rose more rapidly than the availability of financial aid. 
While the percentage of students receiving aid y from parents and from BEOG 
remained stable from fall 1974 to fall 1975, the "percentage of students 
receiving more than $1,000 from these sources increased. Possibly the 
added BEOG funds had a pump-priming effect, making parents who could not, 
or would not, pay for the entire cost of their children" s college educations 
more willing to share the financial responsibility with BEOG or other 
programs. Possibly Americans became more affluent during these post-recession 
years and were thus in a better position to assist their children financially. 
Regardless of the rationale, four-fifths of all students who entered 
college in 1974 and 1975 received money from their parents,, while three or 
four years earlier only half received such aid. 

Three other changes in aid patterns between 1974 and 1975 bear 
mentioning. First, a 1.7 percent decline in students receiving local/private 
grants was offset by a 1.6 percent 'increase in BEOG recipients. Although 
one cannot infer' a cause and effect relationship in this instance, these 
trends definitely work to the advantage of colleges and universities, 
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particularly those in the private sector. The percentage of students 
receiving more than $1,000 in aid from local/private sources remained 
stable, while BEOG i}ecif$ients at this award level increased by 3.5 percent. 
Thus, while BEOG did not allow institutions .to cut their aid budgets 

dramatically/ it may have eased their burden slightly even in the face of 

i 

rising costs. 

Second, from fall 1974 to fall 1975* there was a 3.9 percent decline 
in the proportion of students who used savings to finance their college 
educatitin, and a 4 percent increase in those who used earnings from part- 
time work. Once again although one cannot prove a causal relationship, 
there may be one. Perhaps when college costs rise rapidly (as they did in 
the mid-1970s), students could not save money from their jobs as readily as 
in previous years. Rather, they were more' likely to spend the money as 
they earned it, before it could become "savings." The result may be seen tf S 
in the percentage shifts between "savings" and "part-time work" observed 
here. 

Finally, 4 percent more students used part-time employment to 
finance college, yet their average earnings declined. More college 
students are working part-time, but only 6.8 percent earned more than. > 
$1,000 from this work in 1975, down from 7.9 percent in1974. Since there 
was no change in Student earnings from the College Work-Study program 
(CWS), it is likely that many students worked at jobs that were not subfii- 
dized by these funds, and at jobs which were off-campus. Although part- 
time work% in general, is a positive predictor of persistence, part-time 
work on campus is an even greater predictor.^ Therefore, if the increase in 
the- proportion of students working part-time is real and not simply an 
artifact of increased college costs, working students may be risking 
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higher probability that they will drop out to earn a relatively small 
amount of money (93 percent earn less than $1,000 per academic year). 

The review of sources and amounts of student financial aid has 
revea'led few major changes during the early ar# mid-1970s. Except for the 
sharp increased in parents as an aid source, other changes are slight. 
Perhaps the impact of the BEOG program is reflected in the slight reduction 
of students receiving local/private grants, ftowever, though 26.6 percent 
of all students were receiving BEOG funding three years after the program 
began, there w£s no significant shift away from other aid sources. The 
most obvious conclusion is that the increase in the costs of attending 
college continued to- outdistance financial aid programs. Without programs / 

stach as BEOG, however, the gap would have been even greater. 

i 

i A Profile of Aided and Unaided Students 

This section compares students in this study who received financial 
aid with those who did not. There were few demographic differences 
between the two groups (Table 81). More men than women received aid (52 
percent to 48 percent), even though there were 10 percent more women in our 
jsample. There is little difference among age groups although 20-22 year 
fclds afe twice as likely not to receive aid (6 percent to 3.1 percent) and 
^tudents over 22 are more likley to receive aid (2.1 percent to .1 percent). 

/jid recipients were also more likely to be married than unaided students 

f , 

([2.1 percent to .1 percent). As one would expect, minority Students are 
dverrepresented among students receiving aid. Whites comprise 95.3 percent 
of all unaided students but only 82.4 percent of aid recipients. Blacks 
show the greatest increase, from 2.1 percent of unaided ^tudents to 

112.6 percent of aid recipients. Of the remaining / 

/ 
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ethnic groups, only American Indians display no change in percentage (*. 7 
percent in both groups) * Asian-Americans register a slight increase in aid 
recipient percentage (1 percent to 1.2 percent) while both Chiccjlnos and 
Puerto Ricans triple their representation among aid recipients (.6 percent 
to 1.9 percent and .4 percent to 1.2 percent respectively). 

* 

* Only 13.5 percent of all financial aid recipipnts, but 27.8 percent 

of those without aid, attended public universities. There were fw dif- 
ferences between the percentage of all students with and without aid 
enrolled in private universities and public four-year colleges. Private 
four-year colleges showed a 3.8 percent increase in students with aid (13.1 
percent to 16.9 percent) and two-year colleges had 4.7 percent more of 
these aid recipients (34.8 percent to 39.5 percent). The most dramatic 
increase of aid recipients was found in predominantly black colleges where 
only .5 percent of all unaided students, but 4.3 of all aid, recipients, 
enrolled. 

Students were asked a series of questions concerning their current 

/ 

and prospective financial aid problems (/Table 82). Probably the most 
important item asked the students about major debts incurred. Forty-eight 
and four-tenths percent of all students receiving financial aid said they 
had such debts, compared to only 28.2 percent of those without aid. The 
fact that so many aid recipients are in debt helpf to explain why so many 
students who receive only loans drop out — the burden of additional loan 

• V 

repayments on top of existing indebtedness is too great. Additionally, for 
many aid recipients, parents could not be of financial help. Thirty-six 
and three-tenths percent of all aid recipients said their parents could not 
afford to provide funding for their college education. Thus their only 
option, should grants not cover their expenses, was to accept a loan and 
increase their indebtedness. 
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Somewhat surprisingly, approximately the same percentage of students 

with aid and without aid helped support their families (10 percent). When 

<■ 

asked if their parents were willing to support their college education, 
students receiving *aid were almost three times as likely to respond nega- 
tively than were unaided students (11.2 percent to 4.3 percent). Although.* 
few students were heads of households or single parents, aid recipients 
were almost five times as likely to be in these categories ♦ as were students 
with no aid ("11 • 4 percent to 2.4 percent). 

One group of students who received no aid should be considered 
separately (Tables 83 and 84). Even with the large amount of need-based aid 
available, 6 percent of all students with no aid had parents who earned 
less than $10,000 per year. While it is unclear why these students received 
no aid, it will be helpful to compare them with their counterparts (those 
students with parents earning less than $10,000 annually) who did receive 
aid, and with all students who did not receive aid. 

As stated earlier, there were 10 percent more women than men in the 
^study. Among students with low income parents who received no aid, there 
were 10.2 percent more women, but among students with low income parents 
who received aid, there were 1.2 percent more men. Among ethnic groups, 
whites and blacks showed the most notable differences. Among low income 
nonrecipients, whites accounted for 82.3 percent, but among low income 
recipients, only 65 percent. On the other hand, blacks represented only 9 
percent of low income nonrecipients, but 26.8 percent of low income 
( recipients. Low income American Indians and Asian-Americans both showed a 
smaller percentage among aid recipients than non aid recipients, while 
Chicanos and Puerto Ricans displayed an increase from nonrecipients to 
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recipients. As one would expect, low income students without aid were 
likely to attend public and two-year colleges (with 52.5 percent at the 
latter). Only 8.3 percent of the low income unaided students attended 
private or predominantly black institutions. 

Unaided students with low income parents were almost twice as 
unlikely to be worried about costs ^s were aid recipients in the same parental 
income group (32.9 percent to 17.2 percent).' The fact that 34.5 percent of 
low income unaided students report major debts is a possible explanation 
for this finding. The percentage of low income unaided students reporting 
major debts compares fairly favorably with the average percentage for all 
unaided students regardless of parental income (28.2 percent) but remains 
below the percentage for aid recipients in the low income bracket (41.1 
percent) and all aid recipients (48.4 percent). Low income nonrecipients 
were less likely to contribute to family support than low income recipients 
(11.8 percent to 15.6 percent) but slightly more likely than all nonrecipients 
(10.4 percent). Low income nonrecipients were significantly more likely to 
say their parents could support them than were low income recipients (73.7 
percent to 32.7 percent), but far less likely to say this than all nonrecip- 
ients (93.9 percent). However, fully 11.4 percent of the low-income 
nonrecipients said their parents would not support them, compared to 8.3 
percent of low income recipients and 4.3 percent of all non-recipients. 
Finally, the low income nonrecipients were less likely to be heads of 
households or single parents than were low-income recipients or all recip- 
ients (7.2 percent to 10.5 percent and 11.4 percent), yet three times as 
likely to be in one of those categories as the average unaided students 
(2.4 percent) . 

In general, aid recipients were more likely than nonrecipients to 
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be male and black, and to attend a private four-year, two-year or predomi- 
nantly black college. They were more concerned about whether they could 
afford to attend college; had more major debts; had parents who could not 
pay for their education; and were more likely to be heads of households or 
single parents. In most ways, low income nonrecipients fell in a middle 
ground between other nonrecipients and low income recipients. On key 
items, however, they were more closely allied to the other nonrecipients. 
Two factors may explain how they could attend- college without aid. First, 
their existing indebtedness was not significantly higher than that of 
nonrecipients as a group. Second, as a group, they attended low-cost, 
public institutions, with over one-half enrolling in cwo-year colleges. 

Next, we examined the financial aid situations of these students 
categorizing them by their ethnic group and whether they attended a public 
or a private institution (Table 85). Note that when our sample students 
are so categorized, the numbers in some cells are small. The following 
analysis is baged on weighted N f s of less than 500 each for American 
Indians, Chicanos and Puerto Ricans not receiving aid in private institu-' 
tions . Additionally, the question upon which this discussion is based was 
structured to elicit response only when a statement- was applicable to the 
student. As a result, particularly among nonrecipients, a non-response may 
mean the statement is not applicable or the student simply did not respond 
to this question. At this point, it is impossible to sort out these two 
no n- respondent groups. Therefore, these particular findings must be 
interpreted cautiously. 

When asked if they had lost financial aid by dropping out, only two 
groups not currently receiving aid responded positively--2 . 7 percent of 
whites, and 7.1 percent of Chicanos in public institutions. Among aid 

J 
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recipientS/ less than 10 percent of .the students responded positively, 
regardless of ethnic group or institutional control. The single exception 
was American Indians at public institutions (10.4 percent). The positive 
response rate was lower at private institutions than at public for all 
ethnic groups, except blacks (7.3 percent public and 9 percent private). 

Asked whether the aid they received was absolutely necessary for 
them to attend college, at least 40 percent of the aid recipients in 
any group responded positively. Private institutions received a higher 

o 

positive response rate than public institutions from all ethnic groups, 
except American Indians (70.4 percent public and 55.8 percent private). As 
one might expect whites and Asian— Americans showed the lowest positive 
responses, ^or some strange reason, a small number of unaided students 
also responded positively to this question. One may only suggest that 
they misunderstood or are including funding, such as parental support, 
which was not to be considered in responding to this question. 

Students' perceptions of whether they were eligible for aid also 
differed by ethnic group and institutional control. Among students not 
receiving aid, all ethnic groups, except whites, believed they were less 
likely to be eligible for aid at public institutions. Across all categories 
the percent of unaided students indicating they believed they were ineli- 
gible for aid never exceeds 47.7 percent. However, we may not definitely 
categorize the majority of unaided students as believing they were eligible 
for aid because of the non-response problem already mentioned. On the 
other hand, there may be conflict of perception and reality concerning aid 
for some students. The two most obvious cases of perception of eligibility 
and reality of aid receipt not being the same was found among Chicanos and 
Puerto Ricans at private institutions. Only 21.9 percent of the Chicanos 
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not receiving" aid at private colleges believed they were ineligible for 
aid. Even more surprising is the finding that only 8.7 percent of the 
Puerto Ricans not receiving aid at private institutions believed they were 

ineligible. Overall/ there may be a gap between student expectation and 

i 

aid received but the gajf for these two groups is particularly noticeable. 

Surprisingly, a number of students did not believe they were eligible, 
yet received aid. This finding, coupled wit 1 "* the data on nonrecipients 
may be explained to some degree by the emphasis placed on applying for aid. 
Families know that college is 'expensive, and most believe it is beyond the 
family's means to finance it entirely. With this belief and tjie advice of 
secondary counselors and College representatives to apply for aid because 
"it can't hurt," there may be an overly high expectation of success created 
for many applicants. This unrealistic expectation could result in the 
apparently low percentage of unaided students who believe they were ineli- 
gible and the number of students who were surprised to receive aid. The 
problem that exists should not be resolved by reduced financial aid appli- 
cations, but by a more realistic assessment of the students financial 
situation by the family, counselors, and college representative at the time 
of application. 

When the responses concerning perceptions of eligibility are related 

to actual application, some interesting findings appeared. Among unaided 

students, whites were the least likely no1? to apjbly in both public and 

private instituitons. Among the minority groups, blacks, American Indians 

and Asian-Americans average 30 percent to 40 percent not applying for aid 
J 

^among unaided students. The percentage not applying for aid and the 
percentage not believing they were eligible for aid among whites, blacks, 

) 

American Indians and Asian-Amejpicans are quite similar. For Chicanos and 

I9t; 
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Puerto Ricans who did not receive «aid, there is a different picture. At 

public institutions, the percentage of these students who did not think 

they were eligible for aid is more than twice the number who did not apply 

(47.7 percent versus 21 pexcent for Ch£t:anos; 46.7 percent versus 19.6 for 

Puerto Ricans) and at private colleges/ three times more Chicanos (21.9 

percent) thought they were ineligible than the percentage of students who 

did not apply (7.3 percent). Among Puerto Ricans' at private colleges, • 

however, three times more students did not apply (27.5 percent) than the 

percentage who did not believe they were eligible (8.7 percent). 

Once again, there is a small percentage of students who did not t 

apply but are receiving aid. The two groups which benefit most in this ^ 

situation are whites and, especially, Asian-Americans. One may only guess, 

but these students may be more likely to receive non-need based aid such as 

presidential awards than the other ethnic groups whose need is greater and 

is served by need-based aid for which they must apply. Frankly, some 

institutions may be saving some discretionary funding for students who will 

not reqeive need-based aid yet might be enticed to enroll by an unexpected 

"honors" grant. 

Why did some students who might be eligible not apply for aid? 
Students commented on three possible reasons. First, they were asked if 
the financial aid applications were too long. There was little evidence 
among recipients or nonrecipients to ^ndicate that this was an inhibiting 
factor. Only two groups showed a positive response rate over 10 percent — 
Asian-Americans at public institutions who were receiving aid (23.1 percent) 
and Puerto Ricans at public instituitons who were not receiving aid (22.5 
percent). Students were also asked if fear of increasing indebtedness 
kept them from applying for aid. \^Once again, the positive response was 
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^under *10 perent for all groups except two American Indians with aid at 

( private instituitons (12.4 percent) and Puerto Ricans without aid at public 
institutions (14.1 percent). Third, students were asked if they knew what 

"financial aid options were available. In general , mo^t students did know, / • 
but there were more exceptions than in previous 'questions. Among unaided 
students, the groups were blacks (16.1 percent), American Indians (11.7 
percent), an-i Puerto Ricans (27.6 percent) in public institutions and 
American Indians in private institutions (21.2 percent). Among aid re- 
cipients, only Chicanos in public institutions (17.9 percent) showed a 
response rate of over 10 percent. In general, students at private institu- 
tions "were less likely to offer these three factors as reasons for not 
applying for aid. 

Next, students were asked to evaluate their overall experiences 

involving financial aid. It should be noted that respondents considered 

f 

their- experiences for both the 1975-76 and 1976^77 academic years . As one 
would expect, only small percentages of unaided students reported a generally 
favorable experience. Only Chicanos (17.9 percent) at public institutions 
showed a noticeably favorable response. Among aid recipients, there were Q 
higher degrees of satisfaction, but not overwhelmingly so. The range of 
y positive response was from 30.4 percent for Chicanos at public institutions 
to 65.4 percent for Puerto Ricans at public universities. White and $ 
Asian- American aid recipients were, in general, less favorable. Only 
Puerto Ricans showed a noticeably more favorable response (65. 4 percent) in 
the public sector than in the private (48.3 percent), although blacks and 
Asian Americans were equally favorable in both sectors (approximately 50 
percent). When the question was reworded to ask if students 1 financial aid 
experiences were unfavorable, a different pattern emerged. Both recipients 
and nonrecipients responded similarly. Among nonrecipients, Puerto Ricans 
at public institutions (53 percent) were 
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most likely to have, had an unfavorable experience, while no Puerto Ricans 
at private institutions reported an unfavorable experience, . Among aid 
recipients,, Puerto Ricahs at private institutions showed the greatest 
percentage of unfavorable experiences (32.1 .percent) and Asian Americans at 
private institutions the least (7.4 percent). u Overall, Chicanos reported, 
the least .unfavorable experience (8.4 percent public; 8.6 percent private). 
Among aid recipients, public institutions generally fared better than 
private ones, but the reverse was true among unaided students. 

Finally, we examined data on the number of sources of financial aid 
information students consulted (Table 86). The pattern was quite clear, 
especially in the private sector. Students who consulted only one source 
were significantly less likely to be receiving aid. Students who consulted 
two or three sources of information werje more likely to receive aid, 
with the single exception of black students in the public sector (47.3 
percent not receiving and 37.6 percent receiving). By the time four or 
more sources were consulted,, all students regardless of race or institu- 
tional control were significantly more likely to be receiving aid. 

In general, our ^analysis of' students' financial .aid experiences has 
revealed few unexpected differences among ethnic groups, with the possible 
exception of eligibility ' perceptions of Chicanos and Puerto . Ricans . It 
appears generally that private institutions have produced more positive 
climates than have public institutions, yet there are exceptions. Clearly, 
however, the more sources of financial aid students consult, the greater 
their chances are of receiving aid. Next we examined the actual distribu- 
tion of aid funds at different types of colleges. 



Financial Aid Awards for Returning Second Year Student s 
(1976-77 Acadmic Year) v 

JJ - 

This section discusss the actual distribution of financial aid 

* '* among students beginning their second year of college ( 1976-77). The 

• * ** 

«econd year was chosen to examine the aid environment 'for students ^who 

persist. • In their second year many students can no longer reiy dn the 

'"one-shot" grants they may have received from secondary schools, clubs or 

% . businesses. As a result, we may focus on continuing sources "of aid/ not 

money given only to freshmen. 

There are three main sources of financial aid — grants (Table-' 87), 

* * ■ *> 

loans (Table 88), and college work .study (Table 89). As has been shown in 

this report, the grant is the heart of njost financial aid packages which 

f 

encourage persistence. Originally given as a reward for academic achieve- 
% „ ment, the grant is now based primarily on financial need. White students 
received the lowest percentage of grant ai'd'at all types of: institutions, 
except private universities, whjre blacks received the lowest as grant aid. 
Among other ethnic groups, Puerto Ricans received the highest percentage of' 
| aid as grants at private universities and public four-year colleges, xind 
were tied for first with2blaoks at two-year schools. AS ian- Americans 
received the highest percentage of aid given as grants by public univei*^ 
sities» * 

Turning to sex differences in patterns of financial aid, white women 
received less grant aid than white men at all types of institutions except 
private four-year colleges, where they received 3.2 percent more. Also 
white women received less grant aid than women of all other ethnic groups, 
regardless of institutional type. c Among blacks, men and women, were awarded- 
similar percentages of grant aid at public institutions, but women received 
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11.9 percent more at private universities and 13 .percent more at private 
four-year .colleges. Among American Infaiarfs, Both sexes received similar 
percentages of grant aid at public universities and four -year colleges/ but 
at private instituitons/ meri*received 6.4 _p£rcent mors grar.t aid at univer- 
sities> women 11.5 percent more at four-year colleges. Asian*-American men, 
were awarded more grant aid than Asian- American women across all institu- 
tional types (the difference, however,, was only t percent at public ' univer- 
sities). Chicano aid recipients^showed a pattern similar to. that for 
blacks. Men received more grant aid than did women at all public and 
, two-year institutions but less than women at private institutions. 

The level of grant support given to Chicano men at private univer- 
sities may be a cause for concern. Chicano males received only 48.9 
percent of their aid jas grants compared/to 84.1 percent for women. 
Finally Puerto Ricans had a unique pattern of financial aid. Women re- 
ceived more grant aid at universities, but men received more at public 

■v 

four-year colleges and two-year institutions. As with Chicanos/ there was 
a very great disparity between the grant aid received by women and men in^ 
part of the private sector. At private four-year colleges/ while Puerto • 
Rican women received .84 . 3 percent of their aid as grants, men received only 
-50.4 percent of their aid in this" form. 

The second major type of aid is loan aid (Table 88). As one would 
expect, students 1 percentage of financial aid' from loans was higher at 
private institutions than public ones. Overall/ whites received more of 
their aid as loans than did any other ethnic group. They were awarded the 
greatest proportion of loan aid in both public universities and public 
four-year colleges/ and were tied with- American Indians 4i*d Asian— Americans 
at private four-year colleges and with American Indians at two-year insti- 
tutions. Only at private universities did another group — blacks — receive a 
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higher percentage of loan aid than did whites. 

Analyzing the data by sex, white women received more loan aid than 

/ . 

did white men, except in , private four-year Colleges where men received 1.1 
percent more loan aid. Among blacks, men i>eceived more loan aid than women 
in ail instituitQnal catego^es except predominantly black colleges at 
which women received 2.4 percent more. At public institutions and two-year 
colleges there were scant differences between ^he sexes. At. private 
universities, not only did men receive 10 percent more loan aid than women, 
but they received 37,4 percent pf their entire aid package in the form of 



loans. Blacks at private* universities received approximately one-third of * 
their aid in the form of loans, a higher proportion than that:' for any other 
ethnic group in* any type of institution. Among American Indians, there 
were few sex differences in loan aid, but women at public four-year insti- 
tutions received 19 perqent more aid as loans than did men, and women at 
two-year institutions received 15.6 percent iiore loan aid. Asian- American 
women received more loan aid than men at all types^bf iaatitutions except 
public universities, where there was no difference. Chicano women received 
more loan aid than women at all public and two-year institutions, and the 
sexes % were identical' at private four-year* colleges. The "small percentage • 
of grant aid Chicano men at private universities received was compensated 
by their large amount of loan did (38.6 percent).' Among Puerto Rican 
students, men received more loan aid at universities, women receive'd 
slightly more loan aid at public four-year, colleges and tWQ-year institu- 
tions. As did Chicano jnen at private universities, Puerto Rican men at 
private -four-year colleges received a very large percentage of their ai4 in 
the form of loans (42.3 percent). For both these groups, their heavy loan 
burden may have increased their chances of dropping* out. 
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» The third major source of financial aid is the college work study - ,> 
program (CWS). It is often used as discretionary funding for students who 
cannot meet their college, expenses with grant and loan aid. Overall, the 
CWS program supplied less than 10 percent of all financial aid at univer- 
sities and public four-year colleges and less than 15 percent at private 
four-year colleges and two-year institutions. Whites, and blacks were most 
likely to reoeive CWS aid, and American Indians were the least likely, 
except at public four-year colleges where men received 18.4 percent of 
their, aid as CWS. The only other group that, received much CWS is Puerto 
Rican women at two-year schools. T/iey received 22.4 percent of their aid 
as CWS. Only four groups received less than 1 percent of their aid as CWS. 
Three of these groups- -American Indian women at four-year public colleges 
and two-year schools and Puerto Rican men at public universities — attended 
public colleges. The fourth group was American Indian men at private 
universities. Interestingly, each sex and every ethnic group at private 
four-year colleges received at least 3.5 percent of their aid from CWS. 

Having discussed the three major types of financial aid, we will now 
add parental income as a control variable and examine seven specific 
financial aid sources: Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG), Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Grant/ (SEOG ) , College Work Study (CWS), 
Federally Insured Student Loan (FISL) , National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) , 

state grants, and local/private grants. By adding the parental income 

\ 

variable, we can compare the groups actually benefitting from these programs 
with the groups they were intended to serve. 

As previously shown, only three years after its inception in 1972, 
BEOG funding was reaching 26.6 percent of all entering freshmen. Since i 
is awarded entirely upon financial need, one would expect to find students 
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who received it concentrated in the lower income brackets. This is indeed 
the case (Table 90). However, some students whose parents earned more than 
$20,000 a year were receiving BEOG aid, particularly among whites, blacks, 
and American Ind±ans. Given BEOG's income ceiling, it was not intended to 
provide funds for these students. 

-The greatest^ percentage of BEOG aid was received by black students 
at piiblic universities and two-year schools, and by blacks and Puerto 
Ricans at private universities. Puerto Ricans received their highest 
percentage of BEOG at fo'Ur-year colleges. Low income whites, blacks,- 
American Indians, and Chicanos received their highest percentage of BEOG 
aid at two-year schools and low income whites, blacks, American Indians and 
Asian— Americans received their lowest percentage at private universities. 
Asian-Americans and Chicanos were awarded their highest percentage at 
public four-Vear colleges. Low income Puerto Rican students received 56.8 
percent of their aid as BEOG at private four-year colleges, but only 10.3 
percent of their aid at public universities wa$ BEOG. It is unclear why 
the latter percentage was so low, considering that 57.7 percent^ of the aid 
to Puerto Ricans with parental incomes between $10,000 and $20,000 at 
public universities was BEOG. 

SEOG funding was generally awarded to low Income students who 
had already received the maximum allowable amounts from other sources, 
particularly BEOG. It isv restricted by income and was seJ dom a large 
portion of a students' financial aid package. Virtually all SEOG funding 
in this study was awarded to students whose parents earned less than 
$2G,000 a year (Table 91). It provided at least 10 percent of the financial 
aid to four groups of students whose parents earned less than $20,000 — 
blacks in public four-year colleges, American Indians in private universi- 
ties, Asian-Americans in public universities and Puerto Ricans in two-year 
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schools. SEOG also provided some aid' for three groups whose parents earned 
over $20,000 — whites in private institutions, American Indians in public 
universities and Chicanos ^ in private four-year colleges. 

The most important finding concerning CWS is that it provided 
financial aid for whites of all income levels at all types of institutions 
(Table 92). In addition, only at two-year schools did no blacks with 
incomes over $2 0,0 00 receive CWS support. In general, CWS provided minor 
support to students. 

Although NDSL funding has an income ceiling for all recipients, 
whites with parental incomes over $20,000 received NDSL aid at all types of 
institutions (Table 93). Furthermore, university-attending blacks and 
Asian-Americans received such aid as did blacks, American Indians and 
Chicanos at four-year colleges, even though all these groups had parental 
incomes over $20,0 00. In fact, 23.2 percent of all aid for. Chicanos in 
this income bracket came from NDSL aid. Thus, while NDSL funding unques- 
tionably served Jow and low/middle income students, as intended, it also 
appeared to be helping support students whose incomes exceeded the stipu- 
t la ted NDSL ceiling-.* 

; 

The FISL program was intended to supplement NDSL funding, and it 
does not have the same income ceiling. The college recommends funding for 
students, who in turn must negotiate a loan with a bank. FISL is usually' 
recommended to students who want additional financial aid but are above the 
income ceiling for other programs or have reached their computed financial 
need. Virtually all white college students received some percentage of 
their aid as FISL, with their percentage of FISL aid rising as their income 
increased (Table 94). Students at private four-year colleges were the most 
likely to receive FISL funding. Chicanos and Puerto Ricans were the ethnic 
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groups least likely to receive it. FISL support was particularly valuable 
to Asian- Americans with parental incomes over $20,000 who attended private 
four-year colleges. All in all/ FISL funding seemed to be serving its 
purpose as supplemental aid for middle and upper income students, but its 
role in persistence is undefined. It is only seldom used by the low income 
students who are least ai>le to handle additional debts with the exception 
of low income blacks at private universities who receive 16.2 percent of 
their aid as FISL and low income American Indians at private four-year 
colleges who received 15.1 percent of their aid in this form. 

State grants are usually awarded for academic performance as well as 
financial need. As a result, one would expect a wider distribution of this 
aid throughout income levels than is the case for strictly need-based aid 
(Table 95). Actually, while high income whites, blacks and Asian— Americans 
sometimes received state grants, almost no American Indians/ Chicanos or 
Puerto Ricans in this income bracket did. This finding may well be the 
result of a limited number of high income students in these ethnic groups 
in the population. Among low income students, Asian -Americans , partiuclarly 
those at public universities and private four-year colleges, relied most 
heavily on these awards. Although low income Puerto Rican students at 
public universities received only 10 percent of their aid as BEOG, they 
received 42.4 percent in state grants, more than from any other source of 
aid. So far as institutional types are concerned, students in public 
universities were the most likely to receive substantial assistance from 
state grants and those at public four-year colleges were the least likely. 

The category of local/private grants includes both instituitonal 
funds and funds from external sources. Unfortunately there is presently no 
way to separate these types of grants. Some of these awards are need-based, 
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and others are not (Table 96). As with state grants, whites, blacks and 
Asian- Americans benefitted at all income levels and in almost all types of 
institutions. Asian- Americans and four-year college students whose parents 
earned $20,000-530,000 seemed to benefit most. Among low income students, 
only Asian- Americans and American Indians at private institutions gained 
substantially from these awards. The ethnic group gaining least from 
local/private grants was Puerto Ricans . Thus, local/private grants were 
most useful to middle income students who had to contend with the income 
ceilings imposed by other typfes of aid. 

In an attempt to assess the influence of students 1 academic perfor- 
mance in college on their financial aid awards, we analyzed the seven 
particular aid programs by the students 1 college GPA's. Two problems 
arose. First, many N's for cells were too small to be useful. Second, 
there appears to be little relation due to the need-based nature of almost 
all the aid programs. The local/private grant category was an exception 
since its awards were less based on need than those of the other programs 
(Table 97). When low income students earning A and B grades were compared 
with low income students with B- and C grades, the results were most 
intriguing. At public institutions and two-year schools, as GPA rose, so 
did local/private grant aid awards. At private institutions, however, 
blacks, Chicanos and American Indians with low GPA's received more local/ 
private aid than did those students with A and B averages. While there is 
no definite explanation for such a phenomenon, private institutions may be 
identifying minority students who are less likely to persist, and providing 
these students with a financial incentive to continue. On the other hand, 
private instituitons may be leaving themselves open to the criticism that 
they are "buying" needed minority enrollments. This finding merits further 
study. 

20/ 
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Summary of Findings 

Trends in Financial Aid 

c Parents increased 25 percent as a source of financial aid for 
students during the years 1971-1975. 

t> By 1975 , within three years of its inception in 1972, BEOG was 
employed as a source of aid by over one-quarter of all first-time, full- 
time freshmen. 

Profiles of Aided and Unaided Students 

© Students who received aid were more likely than nonrecipients to 
be male, black, to worry about aid and to attend private institutions. 

t> Students who received aid were more likely than nonrecipients to 
have major expenses or debts; to have parents who could not assist them 
financially; and to be heads of households or single parents. 

€> Six percent of the students who attended college with no financial 
aid had parental incomes of less than $10,000 a year. Apparently, these 
students could attend without aid because they attended two-year institutions. 

«> Students in private institutions were somewhat more likely than 
others to say that financial aid enabled them to attend college. 

e More Blacks and fewer whites applied for financial aid than did 
other ethnic groups. 

«> White and Asian-American aid recipients were less likely than 
others to say they had a favorable financial aid experience. 

© The more sources of financial aid students consulted, the more 
likely they were to receive financial aid. 
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Financial Aid Awards for Returning Students 
(Academic Year 1976-77) . 

i> Whites received the smallest share of their aid as grants and the 
largest share as loans and college work study funds. 

© Blacks received the lowest percentage of grant aid at private 
universities and the highest percentage of loan aid. 

© White and Asian-American women received less grant aid and more loan 
aid than white and Asian-American men at virtually all types of institutions • 

© Chicano men at private universities received less grant aid (49 
percent of their aid package) and more' loan (39 percent) than did any other 
ethnic group. 

© Puerto Rican men at private four-year colleges received relatively 
little aid as grants (50 percient) and the highest percentage of aid as loan 
(42 percent) • 

© Students whose parents earned "low incomes received most of the BEOG 
awards • As parental income increased, the percentage of aid packages 
funded by BEOG decreased. 

© Students with middle income parents received more funding from state 
and local/private grants than did other students. 

© Most FISL funds went to students in private institutions and to 
children of middle and upper income parents. 

© NDSL money provided substantial support to low and middle income 
students, but some students at private institutions and public universities 
whose parents earned more than $20,000 a year also received NDSL. 

# There is evidence that blacks and Chicanos at private institutions 

received local/private grant aid independent of their academic achieve- 
s 

ment in college. 
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Implicationf; for Policy 

Having described the college students' financial aid situation ' 
during the years covered by this study, (1975-1-977) some policy implications' 
are forthcoming. 

It appears to be evident that in the mid-1970s college costs increased 
faster than funds available through financial aid programs. All traditional 
sources of aid were being used as much as, or in the case of parents, more 
than they ever had been. Since these data were collected, the federal 
government has raised allowable income ceilings and increased available 
funding. Despite these efforts, however, inflation has taken its toll, and 
the college costs-college aid gap has not narrowed, particularly at private 
institutions. As long as the maximum amount of BEOG aid students can get 

c 

is less than half the tuition of the average private institution, the 
financial plight of students wishing to attend these schools — and of the 
schools themselves — remains serious. Since these data were collected, much 
government action has involved expanding students 1 loan options. This 
study shows, however, that students receiving ioans are less likely than 
others to persist and that students receiving aid are more likely than 
others to be in debt. Therefore, alternatives to increasing loan options, 
including an increased BEOG maximum for the private sector, should be 
considered. 

Not only has the federal ^government expanded loan options, but many 
private colleges and universities have begun to set minimal amounts of loan 
aid which every aid student must accept if s/he is to receive the maximum^ 
amount of aid. In doing so, these schools are simply trying to stretch 
their financial budgets. Yet a number of aid recipients are already in 
debt, and because students with loans 
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are disproportionately likely to drop out, requiring all aid recipients ta 
take but loans seems counterproductive for institutions that mo^t want to 
retain their students. Taking differential effects of parental income into 
account, aid offices would be well-advised, according to the findings of 
this study, to adjust scholarship and loan awards and stop insisting 
that all their aid recipients take out loans. 

In addition, financial aid sources should be publicized much more 
than they are at present. Our evidence shows that the more sources of 
financial aid a student knows about/ the more likely the student is to 
receive the 'aid s/he needs. The federal government has done a reasonably 
good job of making students aware of federal aid sources, judging by the 
rapid increase in the use of BEOG funding. The real burden, however, must 
be shouldered by the secondary school counselors. They are the "in-house" 
experts on financial aid and they must be as well informed as possible. 

Our findings also suggest that some colleges and universities should 
reexamine their policies in the awarding of aid to minority students. It 
would certainly be in the best interests of private colleges and universitie 
to find out why all blacks, and Chicano and Puerto Rican men receive so 
little financial aid in the form of grants. Do such students simply not 
apply for grants or have they been unconsciously slighted? Obviously, 
giving minorities much of their aid in loans hurts both the student and 
the college. Similarly, colleges should investigate why white'and Asian- 
American women at all types of institutions received less grant money and 
more loan money than others. Are institutions unwilling to invest in women 
for fear they will not persist, or are these women less likely to apply for 
grant support than are men? 



Private institutions should be aware that they may be "giving finan- 
cial aid to blacks, Chicanos and American Indians independent of the 
students 1 academic achievement. If private institutions are .following this 
financial aid policy with the hope of sustaining the college careers of 

7 

minority students, they must make this clear, since such a policy could be 
open to some criticism. Should minority student?; 0 be retained in school and 
given aid independent of their performance? ... Is such a financial aid policy 
fostered by a firm belief .in affirmative action or by the institution's 
need for government funding to survive? 

Finally, policy makers should be concerned about the large number of 
seemingly high income students who benefit from programs such as BEOG and 
NDSL. Do the recent federal regulations liberalizing eligibility for these 
programs really acknowledge existing practices rather than establish new 
ones? In either case, it .would be instructive to learn how some financial 
aid programs evolved into "discretionary" funding for high income students 
during the mid-IQVO's. Although each of these programs has an income 
ceiling for eligibility, our data showed that some students with parental 
income over $20,000 were receiving BEOG, and especially, NDSL funding in 
apparent violation of these ceilings. 
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Table 80 

Types of Aid Received in 1974 and 1975 
(Percent o£ Freshmen Receiving) 



Type of Aid 


Total Aid 


Aid over 


$1 ,000 


1974 


° 1975 


1974 


1975 


Parental aid 


80.4 


79.8 - 


It 

37.2 


38.8 


BEOG 


25.0 


26.6 


4.8 


8.2 


SEOG 


6.4 


6.4 


1.0 


1. 1 


State grant 


18.9 


18.3 


3.7 


3.8 


Local/ private grant 


19.7 


18.0 


3o8 


3.8 


FISL 


10.0 


9.5 


4.8 


5.3 


NDSL 


9. 1 


9.6 


2.4 


2.9 


College-work study 


12.5 


12.2 


0.9 


0.8 


Part-time work 


70.0 


74.0 / 


7.9 


6.8 


Fall-time work 


11 .4 


8.7 


2.9 


2.2 


Savings 


56.6 


52.7 


7.5 


6.8 
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Table 81 



Demographic Characteristics of Students With and Without Financial Aid 



Characteristic 



Students without 'Aid Student^ with Aid 



Sex 



Men 
Wome n 



42.0 
58.0 



52.0 
48.0 



16-17 
18-19 
20-22 
over 22 



3.1 
90.7 
6.0 
.1 



3.6 
91.2 
3. 1 
2. 1 



Race 



White . 
Black ^ 

American Indian 
Asian-American 
Chicano 
Puerto Rican 



95.3 
2.1 
.7 
1.0 
.6 
.4 



82.4 
12.6 
. .7 
1.2 
1.9 
1.2 



Institui tona 1 type 

public university 
private university 
public four-year college 
private four-yeal* college 
two-year college 
predominantly black college 



27.8 
4.3 
19.5 
13. 1 
34.8 
.5 



13.5 
5.6, 
20.3 
16.9 
39*5 
4.3 



Veteran status 

no 
yes 

Marital status 



98.8 
1.2 



98.3 
1.7 



single 
married 

married (not. living with *spouse ) 



99.9 
0 

.1 



97.9 
1.1 
1.0 



Data for the academic year 1976-77. 
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Tabl* 82 

Financial Situation' of Students With and Without Financial Aid 



: r 

Situation ' Students 


without Aid 


Students 

■» 


with Aid J 


Are you concerned about financing ; 
your education 








no 

some 
a lot 


51.4 

42.8 

5.7 
• 




26.4 
53.4 

i 


1 have major expenses/debts 








ncr 
yes 


71.1 
28.2 




51.6 
48.4 


I contribute to my family's support 








no 

yes . * 


89.6 
10~. 4' 


i 


* 

90.6 
10.0 


My parents have a low income and ° 
cannot help with my college expenses 






ft 

i 


no 
yes 


93.9 
6. 1 




63.7 
36.3 


My parents are not willing to help 
pay for my college expenses 








no 

yes 


95.7 
4.,3 




88.8 
,11.2 


Head of household or single parent 








no 

ye is 


97.6 
2.4 




88.6 
11.4 



Data for the academic year 1976-77 
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Table '83' 

1 

Demographic Characteristics of Low Income Students 
* With and Without Financial Aid 



Characteristic 



Students without Aid Students with Aid 



Sex 



Men 
Women 



Age 



16-17 
18-19 

20-22 
over 22 



44,9 
55, 1 



4o0 
94.0 
3.0 
.0 



50.6 
49.4 



5.0 
92.0 
2.0 
1.0 



Race 



White ( 
Black 
, American Indian 

Asian- Amerce an u , 

Chicano^^ 

Puerto Rican 

InstituitonalHType 

public university 
private university 
public four-year college 
private four-year college 
two-year college 
predominantly black college 

Veteran status 



82.3 
9.0 
, 1.2 
3.0 
2.8 
1.7 



17.1 
.9 
22. 1 

5.3 
52.5 

2. 1 



65.0 
26.8 
1.9 
1.6 
3.1 
2.7 



10.2 
16.7 
19.7 
13.4 
•44.6 
9.5 



no 
yes 

Marital status 



99.8 
.2 



96. 1 
3.9 



single 
married 

married (not living with spouse) 



99.5 
0 

.5 



2 Low income refers to parental income below $10,000 per year« 
Data for ac4demic year '1976-77 



96.6 
3.0 
• 4 
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Table 84 
1 

Financial Situation of Low Income Students With and Without Financial Aid 



f 


Situation Students 


without Aid 


Students with Aid 




Are you concerned about f inane inq 
your education 








no 

some 
£ lot 


32.9 
46.2 
20.9 


17.2 
54. 1 
28.7 

< 




I have maior expenses/debts, 

no 
yes 


65.5 
34.5 


58.9 
41.1 


* 


I contribute to my family's support 

nd 
yes 


88.2 
11.8 


84.4 
.15.6 


* 


My parents have a low income and 
cannot help with my college expenses 

no 

yes • - 


73.7 
26.3 


32.7 
67.3 




My parents are not willinq to help 
pay for my college expenses 

no 
yes 

Head of household or single par*ent 


88.6 
11.4 

c 


91.7 
8.3 


Q 


no 

yes > 


92.8 
7. .2 


89.5 
10.5 



Low income refers to parental income below $10,000 per year 
Data for academic year 1976-77 
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Table 85 

1 



Financial Aid Experiences of Students With and Without Financial Aid by Race and Institutional Control 



Experiences 



Aid 
Status 



White 



Black 



Public Private Public Private Public Private 



American Indian Asian- American 
Public Private 



Chicano 



Puerto Rican 
Public Private Public Private 



Lost aid because 
dropped out 


no 
yes 


2.7 
6.4 


3.3 


7.3 


9.0 


* 

10.4 


* 

1.0 


* 

5.6 


* 

1. 1 


7. 1 
6.8 


★ 

3.4 


* 

7.3 


* 
* 


Aid enabled me to 
attend school 


no 
yes 


3.0 
41.4 


1.2 
50.0 


11.3 
56.7 


5.9 
62.4 


4.3 
70.4 


* 

55.8 


7.4 
40.0 


* 

56.5 


9. 1 
53.4 


* 

72.5 


* 

12.7 


* 

67.2 


..Didn't think eligible 
for aid 


no 
yes 


36.9 
16.9 


13.6 
15.2 


i 

40.0 
7.6 


33.3 
8.9 


41 .8 

16«0 


39.3 
8.3 


42.0 
13.8 


33.0 
16.5 


49.7 
21 .3 


21.9 
7.3 


46.7 
25.2 


8.7 
1.3 


Didn't apply for aid 


no 
yes 


40. 1 
10.2 


48.5 
8.2 


33.9 
3.9 


30. i 
3.6 


32.2 
2.0 


39.7 
10.9 


36.3 
12. 3 


31 .5 
15.9 


21.0 
3.9 


7.3 
4.8 


19.6 
3.3 


28.5 
1.3 


^j^nancial aid forms 
too long 


no 
yes 


2.7 
2.7 


.6 
1.2 


1.7 
2.1 


.8 

2.2 


1.6 


* 

1.2 


4.2 
23. 1 


9.8 
4.4 


,.5 
4.7 

< ■ 


* 
* 


22.5 
2.7 


4.6 


Didn't want to % get 
further in debt 
< * 


no 
yes 


4.9 
5.6 


1.2 
8.5 


9.9 
7.4 


1.2 
6.8 


7,1 
9.9 


8.2 
12.4 


1.91 
7.2 


* 

4.5 


* 

5.4. 


* 

4.9 


14. 1 
6.5 


3.5 


Didn't know aid ..options 


no 
yes 


8.3 
4.7 


3.6 
4.2 


16. 1 
7.6 


6.2 
5.1 


11.7 
2.8 


21.2 
6.2 


9.6 
9.7 


5.5 
9.4 


<9 
17.9 


8.9 
7.3 


27.6 
4.3 


6 s 

0 


Experiences generally 
favorable y " " 


no 
yes 


4.6 
38.2 


1.2 
% 44.7 


10. 1 
51 .3 


4.2 
' 50.5 


4.3 

50a7 


* 

51 »8 


9.7 
31 .3 


5.8 
41.3 


17.4 
30.4 


* 

59.9 


★ 

65.4 


48.3 


* Experiences generally 
-unfavorable 

fx. 


no^. 
yes 


20.3 
18.8 


17.9 *' 
19. 1 


,20.2 
11.3 


17.5 
11 .6 


30.3 
23.7 


4.5 
20. 1 


18.3 
14.7 


23.3 
7.4 


7.2 
8.4 


8.9 
8.6 


5.3 
14.5 


★ 

32. 1 



1 Respondents experiences may. include both the 1975-76 and 1976-77 academic years, whereas all 
upon 1976-77 alone. 
^ 11 too small to report percent. 
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Table 86 



Proportion of Students with and without Financial Aid 
b;> -ace and Number of Sources Contacted about Financial Aid 



Student 



Aid 
Status 



0 to 1 Source 2 to 3 Sources 4 or more Sources 
Public Private Public Private Public Private 



White 



no 
yes 



62.1 
31.3 



66.0 
27,8 



27.9 
,46.4 



24.9 
46.2 



10.0 
22.3 



9. 1 
26.0 



Black 



no 

y^s 



38.4 
26.6 



52.3 
19.0 



47.3 
37.6 



36.2 
52. 1 



14,2 
35,8 



11.5 
30.9 



American Indian 



no 
yes 



73.7 
17. 1 



81 .4 
28. 0- 



20.4 
57.2 



0 

44.5 



6.0 
25.7 



18.6 
27.5 



Asian-American 



no 
yes 



57.0 
42.4 



63.6 
32,0 



37.0 
43.7 



30.6 
41 .7 



6.0 
13.9 



5.8 
26.3 



Chicano 



no 
yes 



70. 1 
13.2 



71.2 
24.2 



24.8 
66.2 



28.8 
49.5 



5.0 
20.6 



26.3 



Puerto Rican 



no 
yes 



40.6 
16.2 



£8.8 
37.0 



50.6 
42.2 



11.2 
34.6 



MP 

4T.6 



28.4 



N too small to report percent . 
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Table 87 














Grant as a Percent of 


Total 


Aid by 


Race, 


Institutional Type 


and Sex 






Public 


Pr ivate 


Public 


Private 






Predominantly 


University 


University 


Four 


-Year 


Four-Year 


Two- 


•Year 


Black 


Student Men 


Women 


Men . 


Women , 


Men 


Women 


Men Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 








£ 














« 


White 67.8 


63.6 


73.3 


62 .5 


69.5 


62.5 


60.0 63.2 


77.7 


69.6 


V 


* 


Black 75.5 


76,. 0 


56.3 


68.2 ■ 




78.4 


62.1 75.1 


86. 1 


83.2 


78.5 


78.5 


American Indian 79.7 


80.6 


76.8 


70.4 




HA H 


60.9 72.4 


85.8 


74. 1 


* 


* 


Asian-American 85.9 


84.7 


78. 1 


66.7 


92.0 


82.5 


74.3 67.9 


78.8 


74.8 




* 


Chicano 83.9 


78.4 


48.9 


84. 1 


91 .5 


78.9 


78.4 80.2 


87. 1 


80.7 


* 


* 


• 

Puerto Rican 79.3 


80.8 


78.7 


81 .9 


97.2 


89.2 


50.4 84.3 


93. 1 


75.7 


* 


**> 


" 5 

Data for academic 

* 


year 1976-77 


















N too small to report percent. 
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Table 88 



Loan as a Percent of Total Aid by Race, Institutional Type and Sex 



Public Pri/ate Public Private Predominantly 

University University Four-Year Four-Year Two-Year Black 

Student Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 

■ 

White 19.2 

Black 15.9 



American Indian 17.9 
Asian-American 7.0 



Chicano 9.4 



Puerto Rican 20.5 



# Data for academic year 1976-77. 
N too small to report percent. 



27.0 21.4 30.5 18.6 30.3 24.9 23.8 17.0 17.8 * * 



15.1 37.4 26.6 15.2 14.1 19.5 13.8 9.6 8.7 9.7 12.1 



17.8 23.2 21.7 6.2 25.2 26.9 22.5 11.1 25.7 * . * 



7.4 16.6 22.6 4.2 14.3 22.2 25.6 5.5 16.5 * 



13.9 38.6 15.1 1.0 10.5 15.4 14.7 6.8 12.3 * 



10.5 17.6 14.3 1.4 2.7 42.3 11.4 0.1 1.9 * 
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Table 89 



College Work-Study as a Percent of Total Aid by Race, Institutional Type and Sex 



Public Private Public Private Predominantly 
University University Four-Year Four-Year Two-Year Black 



Student 



Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 



White 



12.9 9.4 5.3 7.0 11.9 7.2 15.1 13.0 5.2 12.5 



Black 



8.5 8.9 6.3 5.2 6.6 7.4 18.4 11.1 4.3 8.1 11.8 9.4 



ian 2.4 1.6 



8.0 18.4 



12.2 5.1 3.1 



Asian-American 



7.1 7.9 5.3 10.7 3.9 3.2 3.5 6.6 15.7 8.8 



Chicano 



6.7 7.7 12.5 1.0 7.5 10.5 6.3 5.2 6.1 7.1 



Puerto Rican 



8.7 3.8 3.9 1.3 8.1 7.3 4.3 6.8 22.4 



| Data for academic year 1976-77. 
N too small to report percent. 
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Table 90 














Basic Educational 


Opportunity Grant 


Aid as a Percent 


of Total Aid by' Race, 


Institutional 


Type and 


Parental Income^ 








Parental 


Public 


Pr ivate 


Public 


Private 




Predominantly 






Student 


Income 


Un iversity 


Un iversity 


Four-Year 


Four-Year 


Two-Year Black 






White 


< $10,000 


27. 1 


22.9 


32.3 


23.0 


39.6 


* 








$10,000-19,999 


9.6 


4. 1 


16. 1 


10.2 


12.5 


* 








$20,030-29,999 


5.0 


1.0 


6.6 


2.6 


4.4 


* 








>$30,)00 


* 


_1.0 _ 


.4.7 


2.4 


11 

ii i j ... 


* 






Black 


< $10,000 


56.7 


26.2 


53.6 


33.2 


63 .6 


53.4 








$10,000-19,999 


27.7 


15.5 


34.2 


21.8 


50. 1 


35. 1 








$20,000-29,999 


15.0 


* 


70.9 


6.1 


78.5 


18.8 








>$30,000 


1.3 


*_ 


* 


* 


* 


6.7 






American Indian 


< $10,000 


49.3 


12.4 


26.8 


19.0 


54.4 


* 


i 






$10,000-19,999 


9.3 


8.6 


3.3 


4.4 


18. 1 


* 


o 






$20,000-29,999 


* 


16.9 


68.3 


* 


41.6 


* 


I 




s 


>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Asian- American 


' < $10,000 


33.4 


20.6, 


63.8 


31.9 


51.3 


* 








$10,000-19,999 


9.7 


5. 1 


9. 1 


10.7 


33.7 


* 






- 


$20,000-29,999 


3.9 


* 


* 


1.3 


* 










>$30,000 


* 


* 


35.9 


* 


* 


* 






Chicano 


< $10,000 


36.0 


19.8 


18.6 


26.6 


39.9 


* 








$10,000-19,999 


22.9 


- 9.0 


13.7 


13.2 


47.8 


★ 








$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


11*9 


* 


* 








>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






Puerto Rican 


< $10,000 


10.3 


28.2 


54. 1 


56.8 


50.2 


★ 








$10,000-19,999 


57.7 


17.9 


52.3 


28.9 


50.8 


* 








$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 








>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 






1 Data for academic year 1976-77* 


















N too small to 

O 


report percent. 
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Table 91 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Aid as a Percent of Total Aid by Race, Institutional Type and Parental Income 





Parental 


Public 


Pr ivate 


Public 


Private 




Predominantly 


Student 


Income 


University 


University 


Four-Year t4 


Four-Year 


.Two-Year 


Black 




wnxte 


\9 1 U| UUU 


7 A 


^ 1 


i n 

J . u 


1 7 




* 




ei n nnn— 1Q qqq 


1 Q 


1 A 


1 1 


1.9 


1.1 


★ 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


5.9 


* 


2.4 


* 


★ 




>$30,000 


* 


1.1 


* 


* 


* 


★ 






-3 Q 
J • O 


j • ^ 


9. 3 


5.9 


2. 3 


8. 4 




ci n nnn-iQ qqq 


** • j 


2 . ft 


10.4 


2.8 


2.5 


3.6 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


1.9 


★ 


2. 1 




>$30,000 


* 


1.0 


* 


★ 


* 


2,7 


/Uuci xvaii xu CUL ail 


*s 1 n nnn 

\y i u , u u u 


3.9 
j • 


12 .4 


2.7 


6. 5 


* 






sm nnn-19 qqq 

V IU,UUU 1 -/ f -/ -/ -/ 


2 # 7 


7.4 


4. 2 


1.8 


8.4 


★ 




$20,000-29.999 


* 


* 


* 


★ 




* i 

to 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


* o 

u> 


AS lau AlueriCail 


in nnn 

Ny IU/UUU 


Q 7 


1 6 


7.8 


★ 


* 


1 

★ 




c i n nnn— 1Q qqq 

y IU/UUU i , — — 




1.0 

1 . u 


* 


2. 0 


* 


* 




S2n nnn-29.999 

V^U,UUU f mS mS 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 


Chicano 


* <$10,000 


7.3 


12.8 


22.7 


5. 1 


* 


★ 




$10,000-19,999 


6.7 


1.2 


* 


4.2 


* 


★ 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


7.7 


* 


★ 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


Puerto Rican 


<$10,000 


8.7 


6.1 


7.2 


'9.4 


4.8 


★ 




$10,000-19,999 


* 


4. 1 


3.0 


1.9 


11.0 


★ 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


★ 



^ Data for academic year 1976-77. 
N too small to report percent. 
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Table 92 


• 












College Work- 


-Study Program as a 


percent of Total Aid by Race 


, Institutional Type and 


Parental 


Income 


1 






Parental 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


ej — 

f 


Predominantly 




Student 


Income 


University 


University 


Four- Year 


Four-Year 


Two^-Year 


tJiacK 

« 




White 


<$10 / 000 


7.2 


6.6 


4.3 


8. 8 


7.1 




* 






$10,000-19,999 


11.9 


' 3.8 


9.7 


11.2 


12.0 










$20,000-29,999 


13.1 


7.4 


13.7 


14.4 


3. 0 










>$30,000 


16.6 


9. 1 


12. 1 


35.3 


13.9 








Black 


<$10,0,Q0 


8.2 


5.7 


4.9 


9. 1 


6.9 




9.3- 




«. * * 


$10,000-19,999 


12.8 


6.6 


3.4 


13.9 


7. 1 




13.4 






$20,000-29,999 


2.3 


4.3 


* 


11.8 






6.2 






>$30,000 


7.9 


4.9 


32.3 


63.9 


* 




2.7 


i 


American Indian 


<$10,000 


2.5 


2.7 


2.9 


2. 0 


* 










$10,000-19,999 


2.0 


3.8 


36.8 


6. 1 


* 










$20,000-29,999 








45.8 


★ 










>$30,000 


* 






* 


16.2 








Asian-American ,J 


<$10,000 


1.3 


6.3 


3.8 


9.6 


14.4 




* 






$10,000-19,999 


13.3 


4.7 




3.2 


4.6 




★ 






$20,000-29,999 


7.2 


12.6 




1.3 


* 




★ 






>$30,000 


★ 






* 


* 




★ 




Chicano 


<$10,000 


5.2 


4.3 


5.5 


6.9 


4.8 




★ 






$10,000-19,999 


8.5 


6.3 


11.4 


6.2 


* 




★ 






$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


* 


★ 




★ 






>$30,000 








* 


* 




★ 


• 


Puerto Rican 


<$ :o,ooo 




4.8 


3.7 




11.2 




★ 






$10,000-19,999 


3.6 


3.7 


7.2 


8.7 


* 




★ 






$20,000-29,999 




* 

3 




* 


* 




★ 


* 




• >$30,000 




* 




* 


* 




★ 




I Data for academic year 1976-77. 


















N too small to 


report percent. 
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Table 93 

National Direct Student Loan as a Percent of Total Aid by Race, Institutional Type and Parental Income 1 





Parental 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 




^.Predomina 


Student 


Income 


University 


University 


four-Year 


Four-Year 
* 


Two -Year 
■* 


Black 


White 


<$10, 000 


6*3 


8.8 


. 8.4 


9.0 


6. 1 


* 






1 A O 

14.3 


1C A 

13.4 


q a 
o . o 


1 n a 
1 U • 4 


1 


* 




$20/000-29,999 


13.8 


12.2 


8.3 


< 11.7 


6.0 ' 


* 




- >$30, 000 


5.3 


11.3 


* 

■ - 


2.9 


6.3 


? * 


Black ft 


<$10, 000 


7. 1 


. 16. 1 


9.6 


10. 0 


4.8 


5.9 




?iu,uuu— iy, yyy 


17 7 


1 Q 1 




1 n A 


Q n 
7 . u 


11 1 




$20, 000-29,999 


7.3 


12.7 


* 


7.6' 


* 


9.7 




. >$30, 000 


13.3 


30.4 


* 


* 


* 




American Indian 


<$10 / 000 


14.3 




4.2 


^ 2.8 


* 


* 




? i u , uuu— i y , yyy 


c: a 

D m Ht 


17 A 


1 c; o 


Q Q 




* 




$20,000-29,999 


5.2 


* 


* 




* 


* 


• 


>$30, 000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


V 

Asian- American ' * 


<$10,000 


6.9 


6.6 


7.7 


7.0 


2. 1 






$10,000-19,999 


6.3 


10.9 


* 


7.7 


9.5 






$20,0 00-29,999 


4.9 


13.1 


* 


* 


- * 


* 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Chicano . . 


<$10,000 


9.4 


5.0 


• 5.5 


9.4 


,2. 1 


* 




$10,000-19,999 


3.9 


15.9 


3.5 


12.3 


5.8 


* 




$20,000-29,999 


* 




* 


23.2 


* 


* 


•"V 


>$30, .00 


* ? 


* 


* 




* 


* 


Puerto Rican 


<$10,000 


* 


17.9 


1.4 


3.8 


* 


* 




$10,000-19,999 


15.0 


10.7 


* 


8.5 


* 


* 




$20/000-29,999 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 





1 Data for academic ye^r 1976-77. 
N too small to report percent. 
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Table 94 



Federally Insured 


Student Loan as 


a Percent of 


lotai Aia Dy Kcice 


, Institutional ^tfype and 


"Da yo ni" 3 1 
Ira i c IlLa X 






Parental 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 




Pr edomi nan tly 


Student 

0 ' 


Income 


University 


University 


Four- Year 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Black 


tJVi if o 

WfllLe 


\y 1 U / U U U 


— n — 

j • j 


•» . •» 


6.7 


5.8 


4. 3 


* 




$10,000-19,999 


5. 1 


8.6 


8.4 


10. 1 


4.7 


* 




$20,000-29,999 


8/2 


9.3 * 


2 J • J 




24.0 


* 0 




>$30,000 


6.5 


* 13.0 


11.3 


12.0 


* 


* 


DldGK 


Ny 1 U / U U U 


1 1 


! O . mm 


2.0 


2.4 


1 . 4 


1 . 1 




$10,000-19,999 


3.4 


' 4.3 


8.7 


4.0 


5.3 


5. 1 




$20,000-29,999 




10.9 


* 


8.2 


* 


5.7 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


6.6 


American Indian 


1 rv n nn 
Ny I U / u u u , 






6.0 


15. 1 


7. 1 


* J* 




$10,000-19,999 


8.5 


14.0 


* 


12 .6 


* 


* 2 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


4.9 


30.4 






scin n nn 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


-Asian- American 


<$10,000 


* . 


3*9 


* 


2.3 


1.8 


* 




$10, 000-19,999 


1 .4 


4.3 


11.7 


6.9 


* 


* 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


16.4 


18.7 


57>. 1 


5. 0 






vc^n nnn 
>yJU/UUU 


* 


it 


* 


. j 


* < 


* 


Chic a no 


/H 1 n nnn 
sy I U , U UU 


i 1 


1 Q 


* 


1.1 


* 


* 




$10,000-19,999 


* 


19. 1 , 




3.4 


* 


* 






* 


it 


* 


* 


* 


* 




>$30,000 


* 


* 


* 

«. 


* 


* 


* 


Puerto Rican 


<$10,000 




* 


1..0 


* 


* 


* 




$10,000r-19,999 


7.7 


6.3 




* 


* 


* 




$20,000-29,999 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




>$30,000 


* ** 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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N too small to report percent. 
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Table 95 



State Grant as a Percent of Total Aid by Race, Institutional Type and Parental Income 



1 





C Cll l-« G4 -L. 




Public 


Private 


irUSJ -L 1L 


Dy i if a 4- q 




ei. euomxnan uxy 


Student 


Income 




Un iversity 


University 


Four- Year 


Four-Year 

- 


Two- Year 


Black 
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Table 96 

Local/Private Grant as a Percent of Total Aid by Race, Institutional Type and Parental Income 
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Table 97 

Average Amount of Aid Received by Ethnic Group, 
N Institutional Type and College GPA for Low Income Students 
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^ Data for academic year 1976-77. 



N too small to report percent. 
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CHAPTER 6 

PERSISTENCE AND WITHDRAWAL 
AMONG WHITE -STUDENTS 



This chapter compares the characteristics of students who per- 
sist throughout the first two years of college with those who with- 
draw in four groups of white students: students whose parents 1 in- 
come is less than $10,000; students whoae parents 1 income is above 
$10,000; women; and men. 

The follow-up sample was drawn to survey two groups of white 
students' on the basis of parental income, in order to examine the dif- 
ferential effects of financial aid on students from different socio- 
economic backgrounds. It included 10,089 students whose parents 1 in- 
come was less than $10,000 and another lp,000 students whose parental 
income was over $10,000^ 

Each survey respondent was classified either as a full-time per- 
sister, erratic per sister, stopout, or withdrawal. Table 98 lists 
the proportion of students under each persistence category. The analy 
ses in this chapter and the next one are based on two of these 



Less than 25% of all entering first-time, full-time freshmen 
have parents whose income is under $10,000. 
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criterion groups, persisters and withdrawals. 

Both groups of white students were examined with respect to^these two 
criteria, persistence and withdrawal , using 38 independent and three 
interaction variables. In order to identify the significant predictors 
\ of persistence, in the first phase of the analysis the independent 

variables were entered in sequence, starting with the students' per- 
sonal and background characteristics, followed by the environmental 
and institutional variables, and then the financial variables (see the 
sets of variables and their actual scoring in appendix E) . The second 
phase of analysis examined mostly variables studied in the 1977 follow- 
up questionnaire on the student's perception of his/her financial sit- 
yation, attitudes towards work, and college experiences. These vari- 
ables were entered after the financial ones, and they are not consid- 
ered perfect predictors of persistence since students who had dropped 
out of college might well reinterpret their college experience in light 
of that fact. • 

The control variables were chosen because of their hypothesized 
relationship to student persistence and withdrawal from college. Past 
research on college attrition has repeatedly shown the importance of 
certain personal variables and institutional characteristics. For 



If a student had persisted full-time, he or she was scored. 2 
and a^l others (erratic, stopouts, and withdrawals) 1. For the second 
criterion, withdrawal, the student who had withdrawn was scored 2 and 
all others 1. 
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example, high school grades, aptitude test scores, parents' education, 
and religious background all influence attrition (Astin, 1975; Pan- 
tages and Creedon, 1978; Peng and Fetters, 1978; Kohen, Nestel and 
Karmas, 1978). So in order to assess the independent impact of finan- 
cial aid, it is important to control for these factors. Furthermore, 
certain institutional characteristics such as type (two-year, four- 
ye, . or university, for example), selectivity, and size have been found 
to affect persistence^: Thus, both the personal background and environ- 
mental variables were entered before the financial variables. 

The 38 independent variables included 19 personal and background 
variables, seven institutional characteristics, four living and work 
arrangement variables, and eight financial variables. 

Low Income Students 
Tables 99 and 100 list the significant predictors for low income 
students who persisted full-time and those who withdrew from school 
before the fall, 1977 follow-up study — two yea:&£ after they entered. 
Examining the variables that entered the two equations, one for persis- 
tence and the other for withdrawal, one sees certain variables that 
appear to be predictors of each outcome. It is not surprising that 
the personal variables which entered the equation are very similar to 
those that have been identified in previous studies. For example, a 
student's high school achievement as reflected in high school grades 
and SAT scores predicts whether he or she is going to persist or with- 
draw. Furthermore,- the student's type of high school preparation — ** 

/ 

\ 
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specifically, whether he or she had been in a college preparatory pro- 
gram — also predicts whether or not the student will persist in college. 

Not surprisingly, students with no religious affiliation persist 
less 'than those who have such affiliations, all other things being 
equal. Lack of religious ties may be symptomatic of alienation from 
most traditional institutions, or possibly students who grow up with- 
out religious ties develop patterns of behavior that hinder persistence 
in college. Perhaps the absence of religious ties\that keeps students 

) 

from persisting in college also keeps them from viewing college as an 

important institution that can help them prepare for adult roles. 

Three socio-economic variables were permitted to enter the equa- 
-6 

tion: father 1 s ^education, mother's education, and parental income. 
The only one that was predictive was father's education. Perhaps edu- 
cated fathers have more regard for a college education than less educa- 
ted ones; and their children acquire this value and thus tend to per- 
sist to graduation , or perhaps educated fathers provide especially 
strong psychological support for their children Attending college. 

Two other important variables are the student's 'degree plans 
and his/her other expectations 6 when entering college. For example, stu- 
dents who expect to get the B. A. or aspire to advanced degrees tend to persist 
in college, and those who expect to drop out permanently often do. Also, 
students who expect to get married while, in college or to have an off- 
campus job are much more likely than others to withdraw. 

With respect to institutional characteristics, students attending 
universities and rour-yeaar colleges are much more likely to persist 
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than students attending two-year institutions, and students attending 
private colleges are much more likely to persist than those in public 
institutions-. It appears that the academic and social atmosphere of 
these institutional environments influences a students' decision whether 
to stay in college or not. £ 

It is clear that the number of hours a ^student works is an import- 
ant determinant of his or her remaining in college. Students who work 
21 or more hours per week are less likely than others to persist for 
two years • Conceivably, more of these students might persist if they 
could, get finaricial aid which could enable them to work fewer* hours. 
But this assumption remains urftested. An examination* of the zero,-order 
correlations between hours of employment and other variables suggests 
that some "students get jobs ncjt necessarily because they have no other 
sources of income but because work provides them with rewards that 
college cannot. Perhaps, then, students who work many hours a week at - 
off-campus jobs are not so much forced to drop out of college by the 
demands of their jobs as they are lured away by what they perceive as » 
the greater rewards of working. ^ 

' p In this study the financial variables were the policy variables; 
they included the amount of aid a student received and whether he or 
she received aid from qpe source or more than one. Only^two of these 
financial variables entered the analysis. students who had large' loans 
and those who had a loan and work-study "package" were both more likely 
than others to withdraw. Apparently, owing large amounts of money puts 
great financial pressure on students -from low income families causing 



them to drop out* Furthermore , students who begin college worried about 
whether they can afford it are also inclined to withdraw. On the other 
hand, students who are given financial aid pegged to college costs are 
more likely than others to graduate. 

So it appears that in addition to the student's aptitude, achieve- 
ment, expectations and motivation, there are other variables that in- 
fluence his or her chances of remaining in college. Institutional en- s 
vironments are important influences. It is important that we examine 
closely why students 'at universities and four-year colleges" persist- 
/^nuch more than those at two-year schools. Some researchers have con- 
cluded that students at two-year colleges drop out so often because 
almost all of them are commuters and thus they cannot. get very involved 
in campus life. While this explanation sgems reasonable, we should 
also examine institutional characteristics such as the hours at which 
courses are offered, the faculty's backgrounds and their degree of in- 
stitutional identification and involvement, and the kind of counseling, 
advising and support services available in different t^pes of institu- 
tions. However, the present study concentrated on changes that might 
be made # in financial aid, not other institutional characteristics. 
Therefore, with respect to financial aid it seems that offering needy 

students loans instead of grants antf allowing them to work long hours 
» 

at off-campus jobs are not wise. 

t- 

Even though variables that were, measured in 1977 (experiences 
while in college, attitudes, and values) may well have been affected 
by the. student's college experience and whether s/he had persisted or 
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withdrawn, they still provide' useful information about student 
behavior. 

One 1977 question asked students why they aspired towards a. par- 
ticular career, and their' answers are directly related to their patterns 
of persistence. Students who said that they had chosen a career be- 
cause it ^permitted them to use their academic training and those who 
wanted to be helpful to others were more likely than others to persist 
(see Tables 101 and 102). On the other hand, students who said that 
they intended to prepare for e career that paid well were less likely 
to persist. 

Some other variables predicting persistence or withdrawal included 
rating oneself high on motivation to achieve and saying that one had 
bqen lonely or bored in college. However as stated above, one should 
interpret these "after the fact" findings cautiously. 

Financial constraints also induced students to drop out. For ex- 
ample, students who had to support their parents and those who said 
that N their parents could not pay for their siblings 1 education -were 
much more l'ikely than others to withdraw from college. 

In summary, it appears that low income students who leave college 
are often, in financial trouble and unclear about how their education 

/ 

^wil| help them get a job. 

High Income Students 

Tables 103 and^ 104 show the results of the regression analysis 
of persistence and withdrawal among students whose parents 1 income was 
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3 

more than $10,000 per year. There are some noteworthy differences 
in the predictors of persistence and withdrawal between high and low 
income students. For example, for students whose parents earn more 
than $10,000 per year," such new variables as age and living and work 
arrangements enter the equation. Both older students and those who 
live neither on campus nor with their parents, but rather in some other 
place, such as a private home or apartment, are less likely than others 
to persist. And while students from low income families who worked 
21 hours or more a week were less likely than others to persist, this 
was not true of more affluent students. Only a small proportion of 
these affluent students (9 percent) worked many hours, but when these 
students worked on campus their persistence was less likely to be af- 
fected. 

Turning to institutional characteristics, we find that the selec- 
tivity of an institution influences withdrawal and that students who 

attend selective institutions are much more likely to withdraw than 
others. This finding contradicts earlier studies. For example, A. 
Astin (1975) found that the more selective an institution, the more 
likely its students were to graduate,. These disparate findings may 



3 About one. third of all college students' parents have annual in- 
comes of $10,000 - 15,000; another one third earn $15,000 - 25 000- 
the remaxnmg one third make more than $25,000. The analyses reported 
here are based on a random subsample of students whose parents earn 
more than $10,000. 
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be explained by the fact that this study predicts persistence only 
through the first two years of college, rather than to completion of 
the bachelor's degree, and it examines patterns of behavior among a 
recent cohort of students, whereas the earlier study examined college 
students during the late 1960s. 

Students at large institutions are less likely to persist than 
those at small ones, and students attending college in the West are 
more likely to withdraw than those in any other region. Students who 
said that they were single parents or heads of household and those 
whose parents could not afford to pay for their siblings' education 
were both more likely to withdraw than others (see Tables 105 and 106). 
Single parents and/or heads of household not only often have financial 
constraints, but they are subject to emotional pressures that may cause 
them to drop out. Parents who are unwilling to pay for the college 
education of the respondents may (reflect a lat:k of parental support or 
encouragement . 

> 

Finally, for these high income students, aspiring to a career 
because it pays well was a predictor of eventual withdrawal. Despite 
this finding, however, students who said they valued their college ed- 
ucation because it led to "making more money" were more likely than 
others, to persist. 

Sex Differences in Persistence 

Using- the same set of predictor variables, the analyses were then 
repeated for men and women separately. 
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Men 

Tables 107 and 108 show the variables that predict persistence 
and withdrawal for white men. In addition to the expected predictors 
like high school GPA and high school program, several other variables 
also distinguish the persisters from the withdrawals. Surprisingly, 
men's SAT scores did not predict whether they would persist *or not , 
and both being Protestant and having no religious affiliation pre- 
dicted withdrawal. 

While older students are in general less likely to persist, mar- 
ried older men are more likely to persist, a finding consistent with 
those of previous studies , which found that married students were less 
likely than others to withdraw. Men who expected to seek counseling 
for personal problems while in college persisted less th&n others. 
Possibly these students are more anxious or depressed than other stu- 
dents, and colleges should consider ways to restructure their psycho- 
logical counseling services to provide more help for their students 
and possibly help them to remain in college. Men who live off campus, 
but not with their parents, are more likely than others to drop out, 
and those who work 21 or more hours per week are also more likely to 
drop out, regardless of whether their jobs are on or off campus. Men 
receiving financial aid withdrew more than others, suggesting that 
financial aid, instead of relieving students of money worries, may in- 
crease their anxiety and interfere with their academic performance. 
So far as men's values, attitudes and experiences are concerned (see 
Tables 109 and HO) , being a single parent and having been lonely or 
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bored in college all increases one's chances of dropping out. 

Interestingly, males who said that an important reason why they 
want to college was to get a general education are more likely than 
others to drop out. Apparently, those students who seek financial and 
career benefits from their college education remain more strongly moti- 
vated to persist than those who "merely" want a well-rounded education. 
Also, men for whom it is important to meet interesting people in col- 
lege are less likely than others to persist. So if entering college 
students could be made to feel that college were more a place where 
they could deveop competencies that would be useful to their future 
careers and earning power, and less a place simply to meet interesting 
people, more of them might persist to graduation. 

Women 

Tables 111 and 112 show the signigicant predictors of persistence 
and withdrawal for white women. Interestingly, whereas men who expected 
to marry while in college persisted neither more nor less than one 
would otherwise expect, women who when they entered college expected 
to marry while still in school were much more likely than others to 
drop out. 

So far as work experience is concerned, women who worked fewer 
than ten hours per week at jobs related to their field of study strong- 
ly tended to persist, so colleges should seriously consider providing 
more work experiences of this sort to their female students. As' was 
the case with low income whites, women with "packages" of loan and work 
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study money tended to drop out more than those without such packages. 
But women who received aid only in the form of grants were much more 
likely to persist, very likely because such grants put less strain on 
the student and her parents than aid which has to be repaid. It is 
particularly important to provide such grants to female student, be- 
cause several studies have shown that for women, owing money for their 
college education is more of a constraint on them and their parents 
than is the case with men (see, for example, H. Astin, et. al ., 1976). 

When parents contributed money towards their daughters 1 college 
expenses — controlling for the father's education — their daughters 
were more likely than otherwise to drop out. This finding supports 
earlier studies which showed that parental income is a less critical 
variable than parental education in affecting the persistence of women 
in college (H. Astin et. al. , 1976) . 
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TABLE 98 

SEX AND RACE DIFFERENCES 
IN PERSISTENCE 1 



• 


Full-time 
Persisters 


Erratic 
Persisters 


Stop- 
outs 


With- 
drawals 


A. A. \ 
Persisters 


Unclassified 


Total 


58.0 


10.9 


4.6 


17.2 


3.5 


5.7 2 


Sex 

Men 


58.9 


10.4 


4.8 


16.2 


3.7 


6.0 


Women 


57.0 


11.5 


4.4 


18.5 


3.3 


5.4 


Race 

White 


59. 1 


10.8 


4.6 


16.7 


3.8 


5.0 


Black 


51.9 


11.4 


4.9 


18. 1 


0.7 


13. 1 


American Indian 


60.8 


8.6 


3.0 


25.0 


0 


2.6 


As ian — American 


57.7 


17.1 


4. 1 


11.6 


2.8 


6.7 


Chic and 


31.7 


9.7 


4.8 


34.8 


9.0 


10.0 


Puerto Rican 


49.2 


11.0 


4.3 


30.8 


0 


4.6 



Students were classified with respect to the "persistence" categories using one 
question from the 1975 questionnnaire (degree plans) and three questions from the 1977 
questionnaire (attendance behavior, enrollment plans, and degree completion).- 

2 

5.7% of the students did not respond to one of the questions used in creating 
the persister category and so are unclassified. 
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TABLE 99 

Phase I Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Low Income Whites 
(R=.343) 



! * Beta 
Variables Coefficent C 


Zero-O^der 
orrelation 


2 ' 

F 

Ratio 


Institutional type: university .26 


.15 


62 -63 


Worked 21 hours or more per week -.10 


-. 15 


42.99 


Institutional type: 4-year college .20 


.01 


42.25 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


.19 


35.65 


High school grades .10 


.19 


31.95 


Religion: none -.06 


-.as 


17.29 


Freshman expectation: get married 

while in college -.06 


-.05 


14.43 


High school program: college preparatory .05 


.11 


11.42 


Institutional control: private .04 


.09 


7.40 


SAT score .30 


. 17 


7.01 


Degree Plans: MA .04 


.07 


6.82 


Freshman expectation: work at out- * 
side job -.04 


-.08 


6.72 


SAT score x selectivity of institution -.40 


. 19 


5.51 


Financial aid: loan and work -.03 


-.03 


4.78 


Note This analysis is based on an unweighted sample 
whose parental income is less than $10,000. 


of 4213' white 


students 


1 For a detailed description and scoring of variables 


see Appendix 


E. 


2 

F>3.84=p<.05; F>6 . 64=p< *0 1 ; F>1 0.83= s p<.001 
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TABLE 100 

Phase I ^Predictors of Withdrawal from 
College among Low Income Whites 

(R=.344) / 



Beta 

Variables Coefficent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


Ratio 


Institutional type: 4-year college 


-.28 


-.04 


94.83 


Institutional type: university 


-.31 


-. 15 


69.96 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


-.10 


-.20 


36.79 


Worked 21 or more hours per week 


.07 


.11 - * 


20. 14 


Freshman expectation: get married 
while in college 


.06 


.06 


17.87 


Religion: none 


.05 


.03 


10.69 


Degree plans: MA 


-.04 


-.07 


8.27 


High school grades 


-.05 


-.15 


7.89 


High school program: college preparatory 


-.04 


-. 1 1 


7.79 


Financial aid x tuition 


-.04 


-.03 


7.28 


SAT score 


-.29 


-.17 


6.85 


Amount of loan 


.04 


.02 


* 5.59 


Financial aid: loan and work 


.03 


.03 


5.29 


Freshman expectation; drop out 
permanently 


.03 * 


.07 


5.06 


Father's education 


-.03 


-. 1 1 


4.96 


SAT score x selectivity of institution 


.36 


-. 19 


4.63 


Concern about financing education 


.03 


.05 


3.81 


Degree plans: Ll.B. or J.D. 


-.03 


-.05 


3.80 
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TABLE 101 



Phase II Predictors of Persistence 
among Low Income Whites 
(R=.408) 



Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


wolk value : cnance to use training 


.07 

* 


• 1 0 


21 .86 


oeir rating: motivation to acnieve 


• 06 


. 14 


12. 19 


^uuui xjjulc lu suppuiL or parents 


— ■ Uo 


-• oy 


17.07 


Work value: be helpful to others 


.04 


.09 


7.93 


^ex: female 


-.04 


-.02 


6.88 


Self-rating: academic ability 


-.06 


.08 


12.38 


College grades 


K 
• 04 


.13 


6.02 


Involvement in college activities 


.11 


• 22 


47.69 


Distance from home to college 


-.03 


• 04 


4.74 


Lonely in college 


-.07 


-.10 


24.24 


\ 

Bored in college 


-.05 


-.13 


' 9.07 


Classes are usually informal 


-.04 


-.16 


4.87 



liote - The multiple correlation (R) is the one reached after all significant var- 
iables from phase I and II are entered. The variables are listed in the order in 
which they entered. 1 However, the Beta coefficients abd F-ratios are the one's 
computed in ^the final solution. 
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' TABLE 102 

Phase II Predictors of -Withdrawal 
among Low Income Whites 
(R=.393) 



* 

Beta 

' t Variables Coefficent 

6 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Work value: chance to use training 


-.09 


-•09 


28.00 


Contribute to support of parents 


.05 


• 08 


14.34 


Work value: good pay 


.04 


• 05 


6.44 


Work value: be helpful to others 


-.03 


-•07 


3 .75 


Sex: female 


.03 


• 02 


3. 70 


Parents cannot firance siblings 
education 


• 04 


.06 


6.49 


Involvement in college activities 


-.11 


-•20 


46. 18 


Worked off campus 


-.04 


..06 


6. .22 


Bored in college 


.05 


.10 


13.09 


Students are under pressure to get 
high grades 


-.06 


-.19 


7.71 


Freshman expectation: be satisfied 


-.03 


-.02 


3.56 


Regioji: West 


• 04 


• 02 


5.99 


'There is little contact with teachers 


-.05 


-.07 


6.23 
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TABLE 103 

Phase I Predictors of Persistence * 
among High Income Whites 
(R=.334) ' 





' Beta 


Zero-Order 


F 


Variables 


Coef f icent 


Correlation 


Ratio 


Institutional type: university^ 


.38 


.14 


84. 15 


Institutional type: 4-year college 


.27 


-.03 


67.. 20 


Worked 21 or more hours per week 


-.10 


-.15 


40.96 


High school grades 


.11 


. 18 


38.94 


Religion: none 


-.06 


-.05 


18.58 . 


Freshtoan expectation: get a £A 


.06 


.16 


13.63 


Freshman expectation: drop out 








permanently 


-.05 


-.06 


13.59 


SAT score 


.14 


.16 


11.83 


Tuition and fees 


-. 1 1 


.07 


10.37 


High school program: college preparatory .04 




9. 14 


Worked off campus 


-.05 


-.13 


. ,8.93 fc 


Degree plans: Ph.D. 


-.04 


-.01 


8.0 0 


Age 


-.04 


/ 7.06 


7.81 t 


Live off campus but not with parents 


-.04 


,-.09 ' ' 


7.37 


Institutional control: private 


f .09 


.06 


6.66 


Region: West 


-.04 


-.04 


6. 16 


Financial aid x tuition 


.03 


.OZ 


5.82 


Father's education ' 


.03 


.08 


4.60 


Size of college 


-.05 


.09 


4. 13 



Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 4759 white students whose 
parental income is over $10,000. 
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u TABLE 104 

Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 

among High Income Whites ■ 
(R=.282) 

$ t 



Variables , ' 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero— Or der 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 




Institutional type : university 


-.27 


— . 1 Z 


CO A 1 




Institutional type: 4-year college 


-.23 

Cj 

-.61 


n 1 


AC*. A a 




SAT scor^ 

i 


• \ Z 


Q Q 

zbi y o 




SAT x selectivity of 4 institution . 


.89 


" mm 1 1 


bo 




» 

Selectivity of institution * -.40 . 

• • 

High School program: college preparatory-. 06 


-.14 
-.10 


20.74 
15.24 




\ * > 
Freshman lexpectati^onj * get a BA 


-.06 


• ID 






High school grades 


-.06 *' 


t 

-.13 


13.47 




Live off campus but not with parents 


.05 


.09 


11.05 




Religion: hone 


.04 


.03 


7.47 






.04 


.06 


7.16 




Freshman expectation: drop out ' 
permanently 


.04 


.05 


6.61 




Freshman expectation: make at least 
a B average 


.03 


-.04 


4.78 




Degree plans: Ph.D. 

i m 


.03 

, '/ 


.00 


3.86 
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TABLE 105 

• Phase II Predictors of Persistence 
among High Income Students 
(R=.382) 



Beta 

Variables Coefficent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


College GPA 0 


.08 


.16 


20.16 


Selectivity of institution 


.19 


.15 


4.65 


Work values: chance to use training 


.05, 


.05 


10.47 


Single parent/head of household 


-.03 


-.05 


4.59 


Self -rating: academic ability 


-.05 


.07 


9. 10 


Involvement in college activities 


.12 


• 20 


62.44 


Lonely in college 


-.04 


-.07 


8.08 


Parents not willing to help financially 


-.04 


-.08 


9.30 


Bored in college 


-.04 


-.1 1 


8.52 


There is a great deal of conformity 
among students 


-.04 


.00 


8.35 


Social activities are overemphasized 


.04 


.05 


5.49 


Sex: Female 


-.03 


.01 


4.45 



\ 

\ 
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TABLE 106 ~ 

Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among ^Ligh^ Income Students 
(R=.326T 



* 

Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 

*. 


College GPA 


-.07 


-.11 


14.62 


Work' values: chance to use training 


-.06 


-.06 


18.52 


Sex: Female 


.04 


.02 


8. 11 


Self-rating: academic ability 


.04 


-.05 ,* 


6.43 


Involvement in college activities 


-.09 


-.14 


37.99 


Work on campus 


.03 


.00 


4.70 


Aid x tuition 


-.03 


-.01 


6.50 


Received financial aid 


.03 


.01 


4.85 


Bored in college 


.04 


.08 


7.91 


Reason for going to college: 
make more money 


-.05 


-.05 


i 

14.89 


Work values: good pay 


.03 


.03 


4.79 


Lonely in college 


.04 


.05 


7. 13 
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TABLE 107 

Phase I Predictors of Persistence 
among ' White Men 
(R=.305) 



* 

Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Institutional type: university 


.31 


* .13 


82.41 


Institutional type: 4-year college 


.26 


-.01 


68.46 


High school grades 


.14 


.18 


59.53 


Worked 21 or more hours per week 


-.07 


-. 14 


17.85 


Worked off campus 


-.07 


-.14 


16.89 


Religion: none 


-.06 


-.05 


14.96 


Selectivity of institution 


-.08 


d4 


12.62 


High school program: college preparatory .04 


.08 


8.33 


Freshman expectation: get; a BA 


.04 : 


.13 


5.72 


Region: West 


-.03 


-.04 


5.21 


Degree plans: Ph^D. 


-.03 


-.00 


4.99 


Religon : Protestant 

c 


-.03 


-.02 


4.68 


Age 


-.03 


-.06 


4.49 


Freshman expectation: seek individual 
counseling on personal problems 


-.03 


-.01 * 


4.31 


Being married x age - 


.03 


.01 


4.08 


Freshman expectation: drop out 
permanently \ 


-.03 


m -.07 


4.04 



Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 4001 white men. 
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TABLE 108 

Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among White Men 
(R=.287) 

/ 



Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Institutional type: 4— year college 


- . 33 




95.50 


Institutional type: university 


-.34 / 


-.11 


fi^ in 


High school grades 


-.10 


— . ID 


OH . D / 


Freshman expectation: work at 
an outside job 


.06 


.09 


11 .94 


Selectivity of institution 


.07 


-.14 


9.26 


Freshman expectation: drop out 
permanently 


.05 


. U / 


O • J J 


Live off campus but not with parents 


.05 


1 n 

* I u 


a • oh 

/ ' 

8.02 


High school program: college preparatory-. 04 


-.09 


Financial aid x tuition 


-.04 


-.02 


6.55 


Worked on campus 


.04 


.03 


6.20 


Received financial aid 


^04 


.04 


5.85 


Worked 21 hours or more per week 


.04 


.08 


4.96 


Region: Central 


-.03 


-.06 


4.47 


Degree plans: Ph.D. 


. .03 


.00 


4.36 


Father's education 


-.03 


-.09 


4.30 



2Ki 
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TABLE 109 



Phase II Predictors of Persistence 
among White Men 
(R=.362) 



Beta 

: . Variables Coef f icent 

!• - 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


College GPA 


.10 


.17 


29. 13 


Work value: chance to use training 


.07 


.08 


21.23 


Live off campus but not with parents 


-.03 


-.08 


3. 1 1 


Self-rating: motivation to achieve 


.05 


.13 


7.38 


Tuition and fees 


16 


.06 


17.81 


Institutional control: private 


.11 


.06 


10.44 


Self-rating: academic ability 


.05 


.08 


6.60 


Aid x tuition 


.03 


.03 


4.84 


Single parent/head of household 


-.03 


-.04 


3.99 


Involvement in college activities 


.09 


. 17 


26.89 


Region: East 


.04 


-.03 


3.97 


Lonely in college 


-.03 


-.06 


4.57 


Parents not willing to help financially 


-.04 


-.08 


7.25 


Reason for going to college: gain 
a general education 


-.04 


-.01 


6.80 


Bored in college 

* 


-.03 


-.10 


4.42 
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TABLE 110 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among White Men 
(R=.328) 



varidDies 


Beta 
Coeff icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Q 

Work Value: chance to use training 


-.07 


-.07 


18.45 


SAT ernrp 


-•37 

4 


-.13 


9.71 


SAT x selectivity y of institution 


.55 


-.13 


8.94 


College GPA 


-.07 


-.13 


15.87 


Single parent/head of household 


.04 


.05 


- 5.65 


Involvement in college activities 


-.09 


-.14 


27.28 


Worked less than 10 hours per week 


.04 


.03 


4.45 


Bored in college 


.04 


.07 


6.67 


Reason for going to college: 
make more money 


-.04 


-.03 


5.59 


Reason for going to college: 
meet interesting people 


.03 


.00 


4.53 
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TABLE Hi 

Phase I Predictors of Persistence 
among White Women 
(R=.364) 



Variables 


Beta 
Coefficent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Institutional type: university 


. .33 


. 16 


112.08 


Institutional type: 4-year college 


.24 


-.01 


83 • 14 


Worked 21 hours or more per week 


-.11 


-. 16 


59 . 5 5 
j- 7 • j j 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


.11 


.21 


5 1 - fl"? 


High school grades 


.09 


. 19 


28 • 03 


Religion: none 


-.07 


-.05 


27.08 


Freshman expectation: get married 
while in college 


-.06 


-.06 


17.79 


SAT score 


.07 


.20 


12.41 


High school program: college preparatory ,05 


.12 


12.09 


Worked less than 10 hours per week 


.05 


.09 


11 .86 


Selectivity of institution 


-.07 


.21 


10. 16 


Institutional control: private 


.05 


.09 


9.90 


Financial aid: grant only 


.03 


.02 


' 4.94 


Degree Plans: MA 


.03 


.06 


4.57 



\ 
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TABLE 112 



Phase I Predictors of V7ithdrawal 
Among White Women 
(R=.353) 



Variables 


Beta 
Coef ficent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


-.12 


-.23 


69.24 


Institutional type: university 


-.29 


-. 16 


68.44 


Institutional type: 4-year college 


-.24 


.00 


67.42 


Freshman expectation: get married 
while in college 


.06 


.06 


19.84 


Religion: none 


.06 


.04 


18.51 


Worked 21 hours or more per week 


.06 


.09 


16.56 


High school program: college preparatory-. 05 


-.13 


15.52 


SAT score 


-.41 


-.17 


13.88 


SAT score x selectivity of institution .54 


-.20 


11.10 


Degree plans: MA 


-.05 


-.08 


10.91 


Selectivity of institution. 


-.23 


-.21 


8.06 


Took SAT 


-.04 


-.07 


7.90 


High school grades 


-.04 


-.15 


7.33 


Work less than 10 hours a week 


.03 


.02 


6.36 


Work related to field of study 


-.03 


.01 


5.80 


Freshman expectation: make at 
least a B average 


• 03 


-.06 


4.91 


Degree plans: Ll.B. or J.D. 


-.03 


-.05 


4.68 


Freshman expectation: drop out 
permanently 


.03 


.05 


4.63 
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TABLE 113 

Phase II Predictors of Persistence 
among White Women 
(R=.429) 



Beta 

Variables Coef ficent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Work value-: chance to use training 


.05 


.08 


13.84 


Work value: be helpful to others 


.04 


• 08 


9.42 


Contribute to support of parents 


-.05 


-.08 


16.74 


College GPA 


.03 


.13 


3.82 


Self-rating: academic ability 


-.07 


• 08 


16.56 


Self-rating: motivation to achieve 


.03 


.11 


3.76 


Work values: good pay 


-.03 


-.06 


3.88 


Involvement in college activities 


.14 


.25 


98.75 


Distance from home to college 


-.04 


• 03 


6.84 


Lonely in college 


-.07 


-.11 


30.31 


Freshman expectation: be satisfied 
with college 


-.03 


.04 


5.04 


Bored in college 


-.05 


-. 13 


12.88 


Social activities are overemphasized 


.05 


• 08 


10.91 


Parents contribute financially 


-.03 


.05 


4.66 


Parents not willing to help financially 


-.03 


-.07 


6.99 


Little contact with teachers 


.06 


.05 


9.44 


Region: Central 


.03 


.06 


5.49 
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TABLE 114 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among White Women 
(R«. 398) 



Variables 


0 

Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 0 


F 

Ratio 


Work value: chance to use training 


-.08 


-.09 


27.38 


Work value: good pay 


.05 


.07 


13.86 


Self -rating: motivation to achieve 


-.03 


-.10 


4.75 


Self-rating: academic ability 


• 05 


-.07 


11. 18 


Contribute to support of parents 


.04 


.07 


9.50 


College GPA 


-.03 


-.10 


2.35 


VJork value: be helpful to others 


-♦02 


-.06 


2.58 


Involvement in college activities 


-. 10 


-.20 


50. 17 


Worked off campus 


-.04 


.06 


6.07 


Bored in college ~ 


.05 


.11 


13.90 


Reason for going to college: make 
more money 


-.05 


-.03 


11.06 


Lonely in college 


.04 


.08 


10.49 
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CHAPTER 7 



PERSISTENCE AND WITHDRAWAL 



AMONG MINORITY STUDENTS 



This chapter describes the variables that predict persistence 
and withdrawal first among the student population as a whole and then 
among each of the five ethnic minority groups (Blacks, Asian-Americans, 



iables described in Chapter 6 and listed in Appendix E is used in the 
regression analysis discussed in this chapter. * The analyses empha- 
size the 1975 input variables, particularly the financial aid vari- 
ables. Any 1977 variables which entered the regression equations ex- 
cept for those variables describing the student's patterns of employ- 
ment while in school will be discussed only briefly, because students — 
depending on their enrollment status at that time — may have reported 
them in a biased way. 

All the analyses were done identically, with three exceptions: 
(1) race was. used as an independent variable only for the analysis of 
the student population as a whole; (2) the five variables describing the 
students' collective impression of their institutional environments 
were used only in the analysis of the total population; and (3-) the 
predominant race pf the institution (white or black) was used only^for 
the analysis of black students. * ( 



American Indians, Puerto Ricans and Chicanos) 1 . The same set of var- 
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Four groups of variables predicted persistence for almost every 
group: the type of institution attended (as measured by highest degree 
offered, size, selectivity, and type of control); the student's past 
academic achievement (as measured by high school grades, SAT scores, 
and type of high school curriculum) ; the number of hours per week the 
student was employed while in college (as measured by three dichotomous 
variables--l-9 hours; 10-20 hours; and 21 hours or more); and the stu- 
dents 1 expectations when beginning college, particularly whether he or 
she expected to earn a B . A. or to drop out of college permanently. 
Variables from all foui^of these categories entered the regression 
equation with significant weights for students as a whole and for all 
the ethnic minority groups except Puerto Jlicans. These findings are 
generally consistent with those of past research (A. Astin, 1975; 
Pantages and Creedon, 1978). 

All Students 

Examining the student population as a whole first, we find that 
in addition to the four groups of common prq£afctors listed above, some 
„ additional background variables entered the equation for persistence 
(see Table 115 ) . Reporting no religious affiliation contributed nega- 
tively to the prediction of persistence, a finding consistent with 
past research. However, two variables whose beta weights had signs 
different from those £>£ the zero-order correlations and which contra- * 
diet past research findings call for further explanation. Parental 
income entered with a negative weight, a surprising finding since stu- 
dents with high parental incomes are somewhat over-represented among 
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full-time persisters (see Chapter 4, Table 56) and since the zero- 
order correlation between parental income and persistence is positive. 
Possibly the reason why, after type of institution, past academic 
achievement, number of hours employed, freshman expectations, finan- 
cial aid and other background variables are controlled , students 
with high family incomes are less likely than others to persist full- 
time might be the "midcfle income squeeze." That is, sons and daughters 
of middle income parents may be less eligible than others for financial 
aid, making it financially difficult for them to remain in school. Or 
else middle income students who drop out may be responding to current 
labor market conditions and the widespread publicity about the declin- 
ing value of a college degree, while low income students may persist 
because they believe that education is their only real hope for upward 
mobility. 

The other surprising variable was being black, which predicted full- 
time persistence positively, although there is a small negative zero-order 
correlation between persistence and being black. That is, after other 
significant variables are controlled for, blacks are slightly more 
likely than Whites to persist full-time in college. This finding is 
consistent with the results of at least one other study (Peng and Fetters, 
1978) , which also found that black students were less likely than whites 
to withdraw from college. 

Several "financial aid variables entered one or both,, regression 
equations. The one common predictor for both full-time persistence 
and withdrawal was having a package consisting of a small grant, loan 
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and work-study. It predicted persistence negatively and withdrawal 
positively. In addition, having financial aid of any kind predicted 
withdrawal, while having a package consisting of a small grant and 
work-study funds negatively predicted persistence. Two other finan- 
cial aid variables entered the regression equation for persistence 
after some of the 1977 variables. Consistent with previous research 
findings (A. Astin, 1975), the size of students 1 ' loans entered with 
a negative weight. On the other hand, packages consisting of a large 
grant, loan and work-study money contributed positively. 

The evidence presented, thu's far suggests that students in general 
are not necessarily helped to persist by receiving any form of finan- 
cial aid, and they may even be hindered. For example, students who 
receive loans are less likely than students in general to persist, un- 

less the loan is relatively small compared to the scholarship or 

r 

grant. 

Since the factors th^t predicted persistence and withdrawal among 
white students were "discussed in* Chapter 6, the rest of this chapter 
will focus on ethnic minority students. 1 

Blacks 

t 

Three separate analyses were done for black students: a) all 

blacks (Tables 119 to 122); b) blacks attending predominantly white in- 
stitutions (Tables 123 to 126); and c) blacks attending predominantly 
black institutions (Tables 127 to 130). The second and third groups 
are simply subsets of the first. The four general predictors (insti- 
tutional type, academic achievement, number of hours employed, fresh- 
man expectations) influence each of these groups. 




Of greatest interest, however, are the particular institutional vari- 
ables which reach statistical significance in predicting persistence 
and/or withdrawal- For both the entire student population and for 
white students/ the most important institutional variable was the 

highest degree offered. However, for black students we add^d the 
predominant race of their college — black or white — as a variable. 
This variable proved to be the most significantly relat^tl to staying 
in school, with attendance at a predominantly black institution posi- 
tively predicting full-time persistence (see Table 119 ) - 

In addition, when we examine the institutional variables which 
enter when the predominant race of the institution is controlled, we 
find that black students attending predominantly black institutions 
under private control are less likely to persist than those at public 
predominantly black colleges- Remember that with all other regressions, 
each time the institutional control variable entered^ private control 
contributes positively to persistence and negatively to withdrawal. 
The most plausible explanation why private control contributes nega- 
tively to persistence of blacks in predominantly black colleges is that 
these colleges have recently experienced severe financial constraints. 
Generally, private black colleges are considerably worse off financially 
than public ones, So perhaps they are unable to provide the support, 
in terms of financial aid, academic advising and personal counseling, 
to help their students remain in school. Further investigation is re- 
quired in this area. 

Other important predictors for students in mostly black colleges 
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are both the number of hours they are employed each week and their 
expectations as freshmen. So far as employment is 'concerned, working 
10-20 hours per week contributes positively to persistence, but work- 
ing more than 20 hours is a negative predictor. Withdrawal from black 
institutions is predicted negatively both by working fewer than 10 
hours and by working 10-20 hours. Expecting to get married while in 
college predicts persistence negatively, while planning to work at an 
off -campus job is a positive predictor of withdrawal. Two financial 
aid variables enter the regression on persistence: amount of loan 
(negative) and a package consisting of a , large grant, loan and work- 
study funds (positive). Once again, we see that large loans negatively 
affect persistence. No financial aid variables contributed to the 
prediction of withdrawal from college. 

Turning now to black students attending white institutions 
we find that the selectivity of the school contributes posi- 
tively to persistence while attending a university or a four-year 
college contributes negatively to withdrawal. Unlike students in 
black institutions, for whom age seems to make no difference, older 
students in white colleges are less likely than others to persist. 
Women, too, are less likely to persist in v/hite institutions. Inter- 
estingly, the kinds of freshman expectations which contribute to the 
prediction of either persistence or withdrawal are also different from 
those of black students in mostly black institutions, with planning 
to drop out contributing negatively to persisting and expecting to seek 
counseling for personal problems contributing positively to it. 
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F6wer work variables enter than for black student^ in black institu- 
tions; che only significant one is working more than 20 hours per week 
which negatively affects persistence. 

As with students attending black institutions, we find that no 
financial aid variables enter the prediction for withdrawal. Turning 
to persistence, students in both white and black institutions who 
receive large loans are less likely to persist, while for students 
in white institutions, the more work-study funds they are awarded, 
the more likely they are to remain in school. 

Examining the phase II variables for blacks in predominantly 
black institutions^ we find the common predictors of persistence to be 
high college grades (posit ive), the degree of involvement in college 
activities (positive), and the feeling that the student f s parents are 
unwilling to help finance his/her college education (negative). The 
common predictors of withdrawal are high college grades (negative), 
contributing, to the support of one's parents (positive), and the stu- 
dent's amount of involvement in college activities (negative). Black 
students in white institutions who rated themselves high on motivation 
to succeed and those who indicated that meeting new and interesting 
people and wishing to make more money were important reasons in their 
decision to attend college persisted more and withdrew less than their 
peers. However, these particular variables seem especially suscepti- 
ble to being biased by students 1 enrollment status, and they may very 
well reflect outcomes rather than predictor variables. 
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Asian-Americans 

Tables 131 t o 134 show the results of the regression analysis 
on full-time persistence and withdrawal among Asian -American students. 
Most of the variables which enter the regression equation during the 
first phase are consistent with those of the other groups. For Asian- 
Americans, it appears that; the most important predictor of full-time 
persistence, although a negative one, is being employed more than 20 
hours per week. Attending a university, attending a private college 
and earning good grades in high school all positively predict persist- 
ence. However, some of the other variables which enter the regression 
equation for Asian-Americans differentiate them from the other ethnic 
minorities. While the freshman marital status of other groups does 
not seem either to increase or diminish persistence (except for black 
students who attend predominantly white colleges), for Asian- 
Americans, being married at the time of college entry is a negative 
predictor of full-time persistence and also the strongest predictor 
of withdrawal. Obviously, Asian-American students who are married 
when they begin college find it especially difficult to remain stu- 
dents, even on a part-time basis. In addition, the expectation that 
they will get married while in college enters both Asian-Americans per- 
sistence and withdrawal regression equations in directions consistent 
with those of other groups. Feeling that there is a good or very good 
chance that one will marry before graduation may reflect a lack of 
motivation to finish college. It is difficult to explain why being 
married when one enters college hinders the persistence of Asian-Americans 
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more than that of any other group. We should study men and women sep- 
arately to see if one sex is affected much more than the other. At 
any rate, since fewer than 1 percent of Asian-American entering fresh- 
men are married, this variable may in fact be less important than it 
would appear from this analysis. 

Aspiring to a B.A. degree enters as a negative predictor of per- 
sistence and a positive predictor of withdrawal. Asian-American stu- 
dents were more likely to aspire to graduate and professional degrees 
than was any other group, so for them aiming at no higher degree than 
a bachelor's represents relatively little academic ambition. And, 
curiously, it appears that going to college in the midwest makes it 
easier for Asian-Americans to stay in school at least part-time. 

Two financial aid variables enter the regressions, both in un- 
expected directions. Receiving all one's financial aid in the form 
of loans proved to be a positive predictor of persistence, while having 
only work-study funds was a positive predictor of withdrawal. These 
findings are difficult to explain, and they are based on relatively few 
students. Perhaps students whose only financial aid is loan money come 
from relatively affluent families, so that they are ineligible for other 
types of financial aid. In any case, Asian-Americans who receive loans 
have little trouble, other things being equal, remaining in college. 
The situation is very different for Asian-Americans who receive only 
work-study funds. Since those who receive work-study funds are also 
eligible for BEOG money, one wonders why these students are not receiving 
it. There are at least two plausible explanations. One is that they 
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received poor financial aid advice from their colleges. Until recently, 
many two-year colleges did not seek financial aid very aggressively 

for their students. Since BEOG funds are limited to half the amount 
of a student's college costs, many students at tuition-free institu- 
tions, such as those in the California community college system, may 
have misinterpreted the rules, thought that BEOGs provided half one's 
tuition rather than half one's expenses, and so considered themselves 
ineligible. A second explanation is that these students were actually 
not in the federal work-study program but received all their financial 
aid in the form of campus jobs funded by the college they were attend- 
ing. 

In looking at the phase II variables which entered the regression 
equation, we find that the two common predictors are college grades and 
feeling bored with college. Notice that for Asian -American students, 
expecting to live on campus during their freshman year enters with a 
negative weight for persistence (this variable is a phase I predictor 
that does not become significant enough to enter the regression equa- 
tion until the second phase). This finding is at variance both with 
past research and our findings for other groups. It may be that the 
cultural tradition of Asian-Americans is such that going away to school 
and thus being outside their home presents particularly difficult con- 
flicts which impede their persistence. 

*> 

Chicanos 

For Chicanos, institutional variables proyed to be the strongest 
predictors of persistence and withdrawal, with attending a private 
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college or university positively predicting persistence and negatively 
predicting withdrawal. In addition, attending a large institution en- 
ters the regression equation for withdrawal with a negative weight. 
Variables measuring academic achievement (high school grades and SAT 
score j number of hours employed, and freshman expectations) each en- 
tered the regression equation for persistence in ways consistent with 
those of other groups. In addition, receiving all one's financial aid 
in the form of grants was a positive predictor of full-time persistence. 
This finding is particularly striking because receiving only grant aid 
is, in general, negatively correlated in the zero-order correlation 
with most of the positive predictors of full-time persistence, such 
as high school grades, SAT scores, institutional selectivity, pri- 
vate control, attending a four-year college or* university, and living 
on campus and is positively correlated with working 20 hours or more per 
week. Even so, the zero-order correlation of receiving only a grant 
is positive with full-time persistence, and the standardized regression 

4 

coefficient remains positive and actually increases after control of 
the other phase I variables which enter, the equation. So it would apr 
pear wise to limit the type of aid offered Chicano students to various 
forms of grants (Tables 135 to 139) . 

Another interesting finding appears in the phase I regression equa- 
tion of , withdrawal — for Chicanos, attending college in the midwest 
enters with a positive weight. This result is surprising in view of 
the fact that in the zero-order correlation, attending college in the mid- 

west is positively associated with full-time persistence and very 
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strongly associated with attending a university (r ~ .45). One would 
expect that attending college in the west rather than the midwest would 
positively predict withdrawal since there are so many community colleges 
in the west. Further investigation is required here. It may be, since 
this variable entered only the regression equation for withdrawal and 
not for the one for full-time persistence, that in the midwest it is 
more difficult for students to attend college on a part-time basis or 
to re-enter college once they have stopped out. Colleges and univer- 
sities in the mi dwest may also be particularly lacking in flexibility. 

Puerto Ricans 

The regression analysis for Puerto Ricans proved to be very in J 
consistent with that of every other group. Only one of the four main 
sets of predictors (academic achievement, institutional type, number 
of hours employed, and freshman expectations) which entered the other 
regression analyses entered that for the Puerto Ricans. That one was 
freshman expectations- where feeling that there was a good chance of 
getting a B.A. entered* positively for full-time persistence and nega- 
tively for withdrawal, while expecting to have to work at an off -campus 
job entered the persistence regression equation with a negative weight 
and the withdrawal equation with a positive one. In view of this in- 
consistency and because Puerto Ricans had by far the lowest response 
rate and are our smallest group of students, our findings concerning 
them should be treated with great caution (Tables 139 to 142). 

Besides freshman expectations, ortly two variables entered the re- 
gression equation for persistence: receiving 'financial aid and parental 
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income, both of which entered with positive weights. These two var- 
iables also entered the regression equation for withdrawal with neg- 
ative weights; so did having all one's aid in the form of college work- 
study, which was a positive predictor of withdrawal. 

Among the phase II variables, two predicted both full-time per- 
sistence and withdrawal: having major expenses or debts and feeling 
lonely while in college, both of which were negative for persistence 
and positive for withdrawal. A peculiar finding is that having high 
grades in college enters the regression equation for persistence with 
a negative weight. This finding too is at variance with those for the 
other ethnic minorities. Further research With a larger and more 
representative sample of Puerto Rican college students is needed in 
order to identify more precisely what factors affect their staying in 
school and dropping out. 

American Indians 

The results of the regression analyses predicting full-time per- 
sistence and withdrawal for American Indians (Tables 143 to 146) are con 
sis tent with the findings for most other groups — with a few exceptions. 
No variable describing the student's college enters during the first 
phas"b of the regression, although two variables (size of college and 
four-year institution) enter the regression equation during phase II. 
On the other hand, attending a four-year college and attending a uni- 
versity prove to be the most significant predictors of withdrawal (both 
in a negative direction) for. American Indian students. 

Working at a job related to one's field of study positively 
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predicted persistence for American Indian students, while living 
neither on campus nor with parents was a negative predictor. In addi- 
tion, students who indicated "none" as their current religious preference 
were less likely than others to persist full-time in college. * 



The only financial aid variable which enters the equation is having 
an aid package consisting of a loan and college work-study; it is a 
negative predictor of persistence and a positive predictor of withdrawal, 
just as it was for white students whose parents 1 annual incomes were 
under $10,000. Once again, we see the apparently deleterious effect 
that loans have upon student persistence. 
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TABLE 115 



Phase I Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among all Students 
(R=.339) 



Variables^ 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


p 

F 

Ratio 


Institutional type: university 


.34 


. 15 


98.28 


Institutional type : 4-year college 


.26 


-.01 


83 . 54 


Work 21 or more hours per week 


-.12 


-. 16 


59.11 


High school grades 


.11 


.18 


33.70 

r 


SAT score 


.09 


. 15 


15.35 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


.06 


.16 


13.02 


Religion: none 


-.05 


-.04 


12.59 


■< 

Financial aid: small grant 
and work-study 


-.05 


•^.05 


12.38 


Institutional selectivity 


-.08 


.13 


11.47 


High school program: college preparatory .05 


.11 


8.93 


Freshman expectation: get married 
while in college 


-.04 


-.05 


8.84 


Freshman expectation: drop out 
permanerrtly 


-.04 


-.&6 


6.80 


Financial aid: small grant, 
loan and work-study 


-.04 


-.01 


6.46 


Race: Black 


.05 


-.01 


6.41 ' 


Parental income 


-.04 


.05 


4.61 


Institutional size 


-.04 


.08 ' * 


4.41 
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Note - This j analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 4,140 students 
representing a random one-third sample of respondents. 

1 ' ■ * i 

For a detailed description and scoring^ of variables, see Appendix E. 
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TABLE 116 



Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among all Students 



<R= 


.304) 




• 


Variables 


Beta 


Zeiro-Order 
ujiicidLion 


F 

Ratio 


Institutional type: 4-year college 


-.26 


1 

( 

-.02 


77.71 


Institutional type: university 


-.28 


-. 13 


69.35 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


-.08 


-. 17 


22.81 


Worked 11-20 hours per week 


-.06 


-.02 


14.67 


High school grades 


-.06 


-. 14 


11.09 


Race: Black 


-.06 


.01 


10.93 


Region: East 


.05 


* fin 


1 n 1 <; 
I U . I D 


Wnrkpd 10 hnurcs r»y 1 oec r^r* uooV 


• U D 






Race: Indian & 


-.04 


.05 


7.66 


SAT scb^e ^ 


-.07 


-. 13 


7.55 


Worked on campus 


.05 


.01 


y 7.45* 


Freshman expectation: drop 
out permanently 


'.04 
^ S 
-.04 


. u 0 


0 . y^i 


Amourft of aid x tuition 


-.03 


5.84 


Freshman expectation: get married 
while in college , 


.03 


.03 


5. 13 


Have financial aid 


.04 


• 04 


S.03 


Religion: none 


.03 


.02 


4.93 


High school program: college preparatory-. 03 


-. 10 


4.70 


Financial aid: small grant , 
loan and Work-study 


.03 


.02 


4.38 



/. 
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TABLE 117 



Phase II Predictors y of Full-Time Persistence 
am<5tig all, Students 
(R=.3/99) 



Beta 

•Variables Coef ficent 


7,f* r n— O r H r 
Correlation 


£ 

Ratio 




Poll p»rr <a fiPA 


1 1 


.17 






Sex: female 


-•04 


-• 03 


8. 44 




Work values: chance to use training 


• 09 


• 1 0 r ; 


40 .40 




Contribute to support t of parents 


-.05 


-.07 


13.78 




Single parent/head of household 


-.03 


\ -.05 


5.65 




Invovlement in college activities 


.10 


.20 


35.77 




Financial aid: total amount of loan 


-.04 


-.01 


5.09 




Self-rating: academic ability 


-.03 


. 10 


3.27 




Lonely in college 


-.05 


-.09 


10.21 




Bored in college 
• 


-.04 , 


^ -.10 


8.33 




Freshman expectation: be 
satis if ed with college 


-.03 


.03 


4.49 




Parents not willing to help financially 


-.03 


-.08 


5.48 




Social activities are overemphasized 


.03 


.07 > 


4.94 




Financial aid: large grant, 
loan \tid work-study 


.03 


.03 


4.08 





\ 



i t 

s 
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TABLE 118 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among all Students 
(R=.360) 



s 

? Variables u 


Beta v 
Coef f icent 


Zero- Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


Work values: chance to use training! 


m * -.12 ✓ 


-.11 


59 . 29 


College GPA 


' -.12 


-. 14 


41 .92 


Sex: Female 


.03 


.03 


4.49 


Contribute to support of parents 


?04 " - 


.06 


7.46 


Work values: good pay 


-. .05 


.03 


10.67 


JSelf-ratlng: academic ability 


.05 


-.08 


7.98 


Involvement in college activities 


-.07 ' 


-. 15 


20.38 


Reason for going to college: 
make more money 


-•06 j 


-.05 


12.90 


Lonely in college 


.04 \ 


.06 


8.68 


Reason for going .to college: meet 
new and interesting people 


.03 




4.49 
> 
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TABLE 119 



Phase I Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among all Blacks 
(R=.334) 



Variables 



Beta 
Coef f icent 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



F 

Ratio 



High school grades 

Institutional type : predominantly black 
Work £1 or more hours per week 
Institution control: private 
SA? score 



Degree plans : MA 

i 

High school program: college preparatory 
Work on campus 



L^ge pre 



Financial aid: total amount of loan 

Freshman expectation: drop out 
J permanently 

Age 

I 

Fiteshman expectation: get a BA 

I 

Aniount of tuition and fees 

i 

Frjeshman expectation: seek counseling 
,on personal problems 

Religion : Protestant 

Live off campus butjiot with parents 

Se;c: Female 



.13 
.18 
-. 10 
-.11 
.07 
.05 
.05 
.05 
-.05 

-.05 
-.05 
.04 
.09 

.04 
.04 
-.04 
-.03 



.17 ( 

. 10 
-. 13 

.02 

. 16 

.06 

.11 

.06 
-.02 

-.08 
-. 12 

.11 

.08 

.03 / 
.03 
-.09 



-.02 



48.21 
47.24 
35.73 
13.36 
11.01 
10.43 
9.48 
9.02 
8.60 

8.49 
7.51 
6.86 
6.44 

5.98 
4.81 
4.62 
4.25 



Note - This analysis is based on an .unweighted sample o( 3/514 black students. 
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TABLE 120 



Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among all Blacks 
(R=.293) 



Variables 



Beta 
Coef f icent 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



F 

Ratio 



High school grades -.10 

Institutional type: 4-year college -.17 
Institutional type: predominantly black -.08 

Work 11-20 hours per week -.07 

SAT score -.07 

Work 10 hours or less per week -.06 

Live off campus but not with parents .06 

High school program: college preparatory-. 9 6 

/ 
I 

Institutional size -./07 
Institutional type: university -.09 
Degree plans: MA -.04 
Marriage x age .09 
Age .04 
Sex: Female .04 
Degree of financial concern .04 



-. 16 
-.09 
-.05 
-.04 
-. 15 
-.05 
. 10 
-.11 
-.04 
-.02 
-.06 
.09 
*12 
.02 
.04 



30. 17 
30. 11 
18.76 
14.60 
14.49 
12.42 
11 .54 
11.21 
9.85 
7.40 
7. 14 
6.13 
5.88 
5.24 
4.85 
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TABLE 121 



Phase II Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among all Blacks 
(R=.403) 











Variables 


Beta 
Coef ficent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


College GPA 


.09* 


.19 


23.83 


Degree plans: LL.B. 


-.04 


-.01 


7.24 


Motivation to succeed 


.05 


.13 


8. 19 


Contribute to support of parents 


-.06 


-.09 


13.51 


Work value : be helpful to others 


.04 


.06 


5. 13 


Have major debts or expenses 


-.04 


-.04 


5.69 


Parents not willing to help financially -.11 


-. 14 


53.23 


Sirjgle parent/head of household 


-.04 


-.07 


5.29 


Involvement in college activities 


.12 


.22 


47.08 ' 


Bored in college 


-.04 


-.08 


8.07 


Reason for going to college: 

meet new and interesting people 


-.04 


.02 


5.41 
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TABLE 122 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among all Blacks 
(R=.346) 



Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero— Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


College GPA 




« u o 


-. 17 


20.38 


Work values: be helpful to others 




-.05 


-.07 


10.06 


Contribute to support of parents 




.06 


.09 


14.47 


Motivation to achieve * 




-.04 * 


-. 12 


4.06, 


Degree plans: £.1B 




•° 4 


.01 


5. 18 • 


Involvement in college activities 




-.06 


-. 16 


12.08 


Reason for going to college: 
make more money 




-.06 


-.06 


12.99 


Reason for going to college: 

meet new and interesting people 




.05 


.01 


9.49 


Parents not willing to help financially 


.05 


.06 


7.93 


Bored in colleye 




.04 


.07 — 


6.01 
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TABLE 123 



Phase I^Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Blacks in 
Predominantly White Institutions 
(R=.344) 


Beta 

Variables Coefficent 


Zero-Order > 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 


High school grades .14 




.23 


35. 15 


Work 21 hours or more per week -.11 




15 


29. 08 


Age -.08 




-. 16 


11 .80 


Dearee clans* ma no. 




.07 


9.64 


Freshman expectation: drop out 

permanently -.06 




-.09 


8.85 


Financial aid: total amount of loan -.06 




.01 


6.84 


Institutional selectivity .06 




.21 


5.91 


0 

High school program: college preparatory .05 




. 13 


5.51 


SAT score -.06 




.21 


5.29 


Marital status 1975: Married -.05 




10, 


4.33 


Sex: Female -. 04 




-.04 


4.29 


Freshman expectation: seek counseling 

on personal problems .04 




.03 


4.24 


Financial aid: work-study amount .04* 




.07 


4. 19 


Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted 
attending predominantly white institutions. 


sample 


of 2,116 black 


students 
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TABLE 124 ' 

Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 

among Blacks in • 
Predominantly White Institutions 
(R=.305) 





Beta 


Zero-Order 


F 




Variables 


Coef f icent 


uui icid Liun 


Patio 




Institutional type : 4-year college 


-.17 


-.08 


23 .12 




High school grades 


-.11 


-.20 


21 .02 




SAT score ^ 


-.08 


-. 19 


11 .67 




Institutional type: university 


-. 12 


-.06 


1 1 .09 




High school program: college preparatory- . 07 


-. 14 


9.20 




Degree plans: MA 


-.06 


-.07 


8.43 




Freshman expectation: get a BA 


.06 


.15 


8. 10 




Age 


.06 


. 15 


7. 19 

r 
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TABLE 125 

Pha,se II Predictors cf Full-Time Persistence 
among Blacks in 
Predominantly White Institutions :< 
(R=.405) 



Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero- Order 
Correlation 


* 

F 

Ratio 


Self -rating: motivation to achieve 


.07 


.14 


10.06 


Have major debts or expenses 


-.07 


-.05 


13.21 


College GPA 


.04 


. .14 


4. 11 


Inovlement in college activities 


. 14 


.24 


37.52 


Parents not willing to help financially -. 12 


-.13 


34. 15 


Reason for yoing to college: to 
meet new and interesting people 


t; -.06 


-.01 


8.32 


Reason for going to college: 
make more money 


.05 


.04 


6.00 
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TABLE 126 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 

among ^Blacks in 
Predominantly White Institutions 
(R=.352) 



Variables 



Beta 'Zero-Order F 

Coef ficent Correlation Ratio 



Motivation to achieve ' «r-07 

Self-rating: academic ability -.04 

Have major debts or expenses .04 

Reason for going to jollege: 

make more money -.07 

A 

Contribute to support of parents .04 

Parents not: willing to help financially .06 

College GPA -.04 

Involvement in college activities -.07 

Reason for going to college- 

meet new and interesting people .06 



-. 14 
-. 17 
.01 

-.07 
.08 
.07 
-.13 
-. 17 

.02 



50 



3.\*7 



4.59 

12.28 
3.89 
9.31 
3.17 
8.71 

7.56 



\ 
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TABLE 127 



Phase I Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Blacks in 
Predominantly plack' Institutions 
(R=.284) 



"Beta Zero-Order F 

Variables # Coefficent Correlation Ratio 



Institutional control: private -.13 -,10 - 22,61 

High school grades ,11- .15 16,61 



SAT score 0 .11 .14 13.49 

Religion: 'none -.09 -.09 10.75 

Worked 11-20 hours per week f ,07 „ .06 6,55 

Worked 21 -hours or more per week -.07 -.08 6.06 

Took SAT .06 * .08 4.51 

High school program: college preparatory .06 • . 0 .09 4.32 

Fi ashman expectation: get married 

while in college -.05 -.05 4.28 

./ 

Financial aid: tatal amount of loan -.05 * -.06 4.20 



Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 1,397 black students 
attendiag predominantly black institutions. 
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TABLE 128 



Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 

among Blacks in 
Predominantly Black Institutions 
(R=.243) 



Variables 


Beta 

Pnpf f i ppnt' 

C L i_ J. ^ 1 1 L» 


Zero-Order 
tui l. eidLion 


F 

Ratio 


Institutional size 


12 


.09 


20.65 


Work 11-2 0 hours per week 


1 1 


-.07 


16.57. 


High school grades 


10 


12 


11.71 


Live off campus but not with parents 


s .07 


:'o9 


7.97 


SAT score 


-.07 


-.11 


6.3$ 


Work less than 10 hours per Week 


-.07 


-.03 


6.70 


Mother 1 s education 


S.07 


-.08 


6.44 


Degree plans: Ll.B. 


- .06 


.05 


4.77 


Freshman expectation: work at an 
outisde job 

* S 


.05 


*.06 


4.05 
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TABI*E 129 



Phase II Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Blacks in 
Predominantly Black Institutions 
^' (R=.400) * . 



Variables 



Beta 
Cioef f icent 



College GPA 

Contribute to ^support of parents 
Be Helpful to others 



. 18 
-.10 

■ .07 



Parents not willing to help financially -.11 

Involvement in college activities .10 

Bored in college -.66 

Degree plans: LL.B. J .,-.05 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



.25 
-.11 

.0,9 
13 

. 19 
-. 1 1 
-.02' 



F 

Ratio 



36.38 
16.10 

8.51 
18.83 
13.30 

5.09 
'4.23 
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TABLE 130 



Phase/ II Predictors of Withdrawal 

among Blacks in 
Predominantly Black Institutions 
'(R=.331) 



.Variables 



Beta 
Coef f icent 



College GPA • 

Contribute to suppport of parents* 

Reason for going to college: 
be helpful to others 

Involvement in college activities 



.10 
-.09 



—.07 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



-.2.1 
.1,1 

-.09 
-.15 



F 

Ratio 



36. 16 
16. 19 

11 .02 
7.33 
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TABLE 131 


> 

o 

* 




Phase 1 Predictors 


of Full-T^me Persistence 






Asian-Americans 
(R= • 345) 


- 


< 




Beta /- 


Zero-Order 


F 


Variabiles 


CQef f icent 


Correlation 


Ratio 


* 

Worked 21 or more hours per week 

I 


-.14 


-.20 


* 19.68 


Institutional type: university 


.15 


k 

:ii 


14.82 * 


Institutional control: private 


.37 


.16 . - y 


13.26 


High school grades - 


• 12 


. 18 1 


13.15 


Marital status in 1975: Married 


-.09 


-. 12 


8.43 


Freshman expectation: - get married 
while in college 


-.08 


-.09 


6.90 


Tuition arvd fees 


-.24 


.17 


5.71 


Financial' aid: loan only 


.08 

a 


.06 


5.69 
• 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 

\ 


-.08 


-. 12 


5.63 



Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted ' sample of 907 Asian American 
students. 
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TABLE 132. 



Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among Asian-Americans 
(R=.327) . 



\ 



Variables 



Beta 
Coef ficent 



Zero- Order 
Correlation 



Marital Status in 1975: Married .21 

Financial aid: College work-study only .09 

Region: Central -.09 

Degree^ plans: BA „ .09 

Freshman "expeptat ion: get a BA -.09 

Religion: Protestant -.08 

Freshman expectation: get married 

while in' college .08 

Freshman expectation: drop out 

permanently ' m * . .07 

Live off campus but not with parents .07 



.22 
.08 
-.06 
.10 
-. 13 
-.08 

.08 

.10 
.12 



F 

Ratio 



42.80 
8. 23 
7.79 
7.71 
7.50 
5.63 

5. 58 

4.91 
4. 19 
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TABLE 133 

Phase II Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Asian "Americans 
(R=.410) 



• 


Be ta 


Zero-Order 


J 

F 


Variables * 


Coef f icent 


Correlation 


Ratio 


uo-L-Lege 1 


.07 


.16 


- 4.21 


Bored in college 


-.12 


-.14 


14. 18 


Reason for going to college: 








make more mone^ 


.09 


.05 


7.36 


Involvement in college activities 


.10 


.17 


8.26 


Lived on campus 


-.10 


.04 


7.63 


Institutional £ype : 4-year O co liege 


.16' 


-.02 


5.07 


Self-rating: academic ability 


-.07 


.05 


- 4.43 • 


Parents not willing to help financially -.07 


-.10 r 

** 


4.59 


<3 
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TABLE 134 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among Asian-Americans 
(R=.363) 



Beta Zero-Order F 

Variables Coefficent Correlation Ratio 



College GPA -.08 -.10 5.60 

Work 10-20 hours per week -.06* -.05 4.04 

Contribute to support of parents .07 .06 4.45 

Bored in college .09' , .10 7.39 

Dissatisfaction with various 

aspects of college -.07 -.04 4.12 
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TABLE 135 



Phase I Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Chicanos 
(R=.418) 



Variables 



Beta 
Coef ficent 



Institutional control: private 

High school grades 

Freshman expectation: drop out 
permanently 

SAT score 

Financial aid: grant only 

Work 21 hours or more per week 

Freshinan expectation: get married 
while in college 



.19 
.16 

-. 13 
.13 

.09 
-.08 

.08 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



.28 
.28 

-. 17 
.26 
.06 

-. 13 

.08 



F 

Ratio 



22.20 
15.17 

1 1 . 74 
8.74 
5.32 
4.81 

4. 19 



Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 608 Chicano students. 
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TABLE 136 



Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among Chicanos 
(R=.382) 



Variables 




Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 




Institutional control 


: private 


-.21 


-. 18 


22.45 




Institutional size 




19 


-. 14 


18*32 




High school grades 




16 


-.27 


14.07 




Freshman expectation: 


get a BA 


14 


-.21 


10.81 




Region: Central 




• 13 


.00 


9.20 




Freshman expectation: 
with college 


be satisfied 


.09 


:< 


4.99 

















o 
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TABLE 137 

Phase II Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Chicanos 
(R=.472) 





Beta 


Zero-Order 


F 


Variables 


« Coef f icent 


Correlation 


Ratio 


Work values: chance to use k training 


.08 


• 08 


5.06 


Mother's education 


• 08 


.15 


4.07 


Religion: Protestant 


-.08 


.06 


4.71 


Contribute to support of parents 


-.08 


.15 


4.23 


Involvement in college activities 


.13 


.27 


9.85 


Sex: Female 


-.08 


.06 


4.25 


Bored in college 


-.08 


.13 


4.62 
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TABLE 138 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among Chicanos 
(R=.41?) 



Beta Zero-Order 
Variables Coefficent Correlation 



Work values: be helpful to others -.13 -.12 

Involvement in college activities -.11 -.21 
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TABLE 139 



Phase I Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Puerto Ricans 
(R=.469) 



Variables 



Have financial aid 
Parental income 

Freshman expectation: get a BA 

Freshman expectation: work at an 
outside job 



Beta 
Coef f icent 



.25 
.18 
.14 

-. 13 



Zero-Order F 
Correlation Ratio 



.28 
.20 
.23 

-. 17 



%2. 17 
6.66 
4.08 

3.76 



Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 201 Puerto Rican 
students. 
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TABLE 140 

Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among Puerto Ricans 
(R=*.503) 



Beta Zero-Order F 

Variables Coefficent Correlation Ratio 



Have financial aid 


-.25 


-.27 


12.45 


Parental income 


-.19 


-.21 , 


7.54 


Financial aid: college work-study only 


.17 


.15 


7.06 


Freshman expectation: get a BA 


16 


-.25 


5.65 


Freshman expectation: work at an 
1 outside job 


. 14 


.18 


4.77 


Work 11-20 hours p4i: week 


-. 14 . 


-.06 


4.43 
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TABLE 141 



Phase II Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among Puerto Ricans 
(R=.617) 



Variables 



Beta 
Coef f icent 



Have major debts and expenses .13 

Work value: chance to use training .16 

Self-rating: academic ability .15 

Lonely in college -.25 

College GPA -.14 

Sex: Female » .13 

Parents cannot help financially .21 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



-.06 
* .17 
. 18 
-.22 
-.05 
.06 
.10 



F 

Ratio 



3.86 
6.96 
5.28 
17.56 
4.72 
4.78 
7.28 
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' TABLE 142 % 



Phase II Predictors of Withdrawal 
among Puerto Ricans 
(R=.589) 



Beta Zero-Order * F 

Variables Coefficent Correlation Ratio 



Contribute to support of parents .21 .25 10.45 

Have major expenses and debts .15 .02 5.46 

Lonely in college .16 .18 7.2 0 

Reason for going to college: to meet 

new and interesting people -.13 -.12 4.48 
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TABLE 143 

t 

Phase I Predictors of Fall-Time Persistence 
among American "Indians 

(r=.405) r 



Variables 


Beta 
Coef f icent 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 


F 

Ratio 




Work 21 hours or more per week 


19 


-. 17 - 

if , 


14.94 




High school grades 


.16 


.21 


10.53 




Financial aid: loan and work-&tudy 


14 


-. 12 


8.91 




Live off campus but^not with parents 


-. 13 


-*15 


'7.86 




Relatedness of work to field of study 


.13 


.05 


6.69 




Freshman expectation; get a BA 


.12 


.15 


6.57 




Freshman expectation: get married 
while in college 


-.12 


-.09 


6.54 




Religion: .None 


12 


-.11 


5.97 




High" school program: college preparatory .11 


.14 


5.50 















Note - This analysis is based on an unweighted sample of 402 American Indian 
students. * 
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.TABLE 144 



Phase I Predictors of Withdrawal 
among American Inc|aans 
(R=.392) 



Variables 



Beta 
Coef ficent 



Institutional type: 4-year college -.29 

Institutional type: university -.26 

High school grades -15 

Live off campus but not with parents ' .14 

Freshman expectation: get a BA -.11 

Financial aid: loan and work-study .10 



Zero-Order 
Correlation 



-. 13 
-.09 
-.25 

.17 
-. 19 

.07 



F 

Ratio 



16.06 
12.43 
9.81 
8.84 
5.51 
4*. 99 
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TABLE 145 



Phase II Predictors of Full-Time Persistence 
among American Indians 
(R=.473) 



A 1 Beta v Zero-Order 

Variables % Coef ficent Correlation 



Involvement in college activities 
Degree plans: Ph.D. 
Size of college 

Institutional type: 4-year college 



.19 




.27 


.09 




-.08 


.17 




.07 


.13 




.12 
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TABLE 146 



Phase II Predictors' of Withdrawal 
among American Indians 
(R=.417) 



Be ta Zero-Order 
Variables ' Coef ficent Correlation 



Single parent/head of household .10 .13 

Reason forgoing to college: to 

gain a general education. -.10 -.13 
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CHAPTER 8 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



This longitudinal study was undertaken to determine the impact of 
financial aid on student pe^pwfetence in college. The data were obtained 



from students who entered college as first-time freshmen in fall 1975. A 
sample (N=40,525) 1 of these students was followed up in fall 1977 in 
order to s?€udy their progress in college and find out whether financial aid 
had affected their persistence. The study employed both descriptive 
statistics and stepwise multiple regression analyses « 

y This brief summary profiles the students we studied, describes 
students with different persistence patterns, and examines the types of 
financial aid students receive. Then it reports the results of regression 
analyses used to determine how financial aid affects student persistence. 

A Profile of Students in the Sample ^ 1 

About 95 percent of the students were under twenty years old, and 
about one in eight were noji-white. Puerto Rican students' parents had the 

lowest incomes. * 

V'/* 

Women were more likely than. men to enroll in fpur-year colleges; men 
were more likely than' women to enter universities and two-year schools. 
More men enrolled in selective and expensive ^ institutions 'than did women. 
Almost one of three blacks entered predominantly black institutions/ and 
three of four Ck±*canos enrolled in two-year colleges. More whites and 
blacks than others attended private colleges and universities. 
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1. . The sample inpluded 2,852 students attending proprietary institutions, 
but their responses were not analyzed. All descriptive analyses presented in 
this report were based on the weighted sample. 
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About one in five students who started college in 1975 were no 
longer enrolled by fall 1977, when our second survey was conducted. Half 
of those who left college had completed at least one full year. Slightly 
more than one-fourth of those who -left school did so because they had 
completed their program of study. 

More than half the students were employed while in college, most of 
them at off-campus jobs. Fewer black students worked than those of any 
other ethnic group, and those blacks .who did work were more likely than 
other students to have on-campus jobs. 

About two-thirds of the students expressed at least some concern • 
about their ability to pry for college. More than 10 percent were finan- 
cially responsible for their parents and about 5 percent said they were 
single parents or household heads. There were wide variations among ethnic 
groups, however. For example, almost 30 percent of the Chicanos and Puerto 
Ricans said they helped support their parents and siblings,' as opposed to 
15 percent of the blacks and fewer than 10 percent of the white students. 
Also, 16 percent of all blacks and Chicanos said they were heads 'of house- 
holds or single parents, compared to only 4 percent of the whites. 

One-fourth of the students said their parents could not give them 
any financial support. Almost all the students who applied for aid Received 
some. in all, nearly 60 percent of all students got financial aid; about 
one-half received only grant money, and about two-fifths received a "package" 
of some kind. Black students were more likely to receiye BEOG funds than 
those of any other ethnic group. The average financial aid received was 
slightly more than $1,500 for an academic year. Chicanos and Asian Americans 
were more likely than students of any other ethnic group to say they lacked 
information about financial aid. 
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Patterns of Persistence 

Of the students whose persistence patterns we could classify, 58 
percent stayed in school full-time, and 3,5 percent both aspired to and 
earned an A. A. but did not return for a third year. When we surveyed them 

two years after they entered college, 17 percent had dropped out, 11 

2 

percent exhibited erratic persistence. and about 5 percent had "stopped 

o 

out" but were already back in school by fall 1977. 

Men were more likely than v/omen to persist as full-time students. 
Chicanos and Puerto Ricans dropped out more often than did other ethnic 
groups. Younger students were more likely 'to persist than older ones; 
those who were 30 or older tended to become erratic persisters. Students 
whose colleges lacked formal grading systems were greatly over-represented 
among both the stopouts and those who withdrew entirely. Full-time 
persisters were much more likely than others to live in college dormitories, 
whereas those with other attendance patterns — especially the stopouts — were 
far more likely than others to live with their parents or relatives. Many 
students who dropped out said they felt bored much of the time in college 
and were not interested in their courses; students who stopped out, on the 
other hand, often said they had trouble concentrating when they studied. 

Regarding students' values and attitudes, full-time persisters were 
more likely than dropouts to say they were attending college to prepare for 
graduate and professional school. Both full-time and erratic persisters 
were far more likely than others to say that they had chosen their long-term 
careers with an eye towards using their college training. : 



Students who ultimately dropped out were more likely than others to 



2. An erratic persister was one who changed his/her enrollment from 
full-time to part-time or vice versa. 
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have expressed serious financial concerns when they entered college. Those 
who considered their parents unwilling to help them financially were 
over-represented in all persistence groups except full-time persisters. 
More dropouts than students in general had received financial aid, but they 
received less aid money than any other group since a great many of them 
attended low-cost public and two-year institutions. More than twice as 
many full-time persisters as those who withdrew from school received over 
$4,000 in aid during their freshman year. 

Full-time persisters were employed fewer hours per week than any 
other students; those who had stopped out worked the most. Full-time and 
erratic persisters were more satisfied with their jobs than were students 
who had stopped out of or quit college. Students who attended universities 
and private institutions were the most likely to remain in school full time; 
those who enrolled in two-year schools on the other hand, were quite likely 
to withdraw. 

Both students who dropped out and those who stopped out temporarily 
said they wanted to reconsider their goals and interests. The second most 
commonly cited reason for leaving school was, among dropouts, that they 
were "tired of being a student," and, among stopouts, that they had "changed 
career plans. " 

Student Financial Aid 

i Financial aid recipients were more likely to be male, black and en- 
rolled in private institutions. Additionally, they displayed greater 
concern over aid; had more major debts; had parents who- could nat support 
their education financially and were more likely to be heads of households 
or single parents. As one would expect, aid was more critical for students 
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at private institution. Among the ethnic groups, blacks were the most 
likely and whites the least likley to apply for aid. It was shown that the 
more sources of financial aid consulted by students, the more likely they 
were to receive aid. 

With the exception of blacks at private universities, white students 
at all institutions received less grant aid than any other ethnic group. 
When sex differences were investigated, it was found that white and Asian 
American women received less grant aid than men at virtualy all types of 
institutions. Additionally, Chicano men at private universities and Puerto 
Rican men at private four year colleges, received only one-half of their aid 
as grant, an exceptionally low percentage. / 

An investigation of specific types of aid found that most funding 
was reaching the students for which it was intended. However, there were 
some exceptions, such as BEOG and NDSL, where high income students were 
receiving aid which was intended for low income students. Additionally, 
Blacks, Chicanos and American Indians in private institutions were found to 
be receiving local/private grants independent of their college performance. 
It is unclear as yet if these institutions are applying affirmative action 
policy aimed at supporting minority students because of a social concern 
and commitment, or if they are simply "buying" students to insure govern- 
mental support for the institution. 

Predictors of Persistence 

To identify the significant predictors of persistence and withdrawal, 
each of the major subpopulations was analyzed separately. These groups 
were low and high income whites, white men and women, all blacks as well 
as blacks in predominantly black and mostly white institutions, Puerto 
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RicanS/ American Indians, Chicanos, and Asian-Americans. Four sets of 
predictor variables were used: personal and background characteristics; 
environmental and institutional features; financial aid variables; and 
attitudes, values and experiences while in college. 

Some variables served as predictors for all the subgroups, others 
for just one (see Summary Tables 147 and 148). The most common predictors 
included high school achievement as measured by grades and SAT scores and 
the student's type of high school curriculum (college preparatory or 
vocational) • 

While high degree aspirations usually predicted persistence, aspiring 
to a Ph.D. did not. Students* expectations when they entered college also 
predicted persistence; for example, students who felt they had a very good 
chance of earning a B . A. were much more likely than average to persist, and 
students who expected to drop out permanently likewise tended to do so. 
Expecting to marry while still in college negatively predicted persistence 
for women, low income whites and blacks at mostly black institutions. 
Expecting to work at an off-campus job while in college predicted nonper- 
sistence for white students of both income levels. 

Turning to institutional characteristics, we find that for many 
subgroups, attendance at a university or four-year college rather than a 
two-year college predicted persistence. Enrollment at a private institution 
also predicted persistence. Institutional size was a negative predictor of 
persistence, as was selectivity for white students, especially those with 
high family incomes. For blacks, however, institutional selectivity 
positively predicted persistence. 

Certain work variables helped predict persistence patterns. Students 
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who worked 21 hours or more per week and those with off-campus jobs were 
more likely than others to withdraw. On the other hand, women who worked 
ten or fewer hours per week on campus at jobs, related to their field, of 
study or expected career were more likely than others to persist. For 
blacks, working between eleven and twenty hours per week predicted persis- 
tence. 

Living off campus but not with parents encouraged white men, American 
Indians, Asian Americans and blacks in black institutions all to withdraw. 
Attending college far from home affected women the same way. 

With respect to financial aid variables, loans, especially large 
ones, negatively predicted staying in "school. However, if the loan was 
part' of an aid package that included a large grarlt, it did not have the 
same effect. Women with outright grants ^ere more likely than othej: women 
to persist, as were blacks awarded college work-study money. In general, 
loans predicted withdrawal especially when they were large or given in 
combination with college work-study funds. 

Students who said they went to college to get a general education or 
to meet interesting people were' less likely than others to persist. Those 
who said their college education would give them an opportunity to make 
more money were far more likely than others to persist, although para- 
doxically those who greatly valued high-salaried jobs tended, more than 
others, to drop out. 

The way that students saw their financial situation often predicted 
whether or not they would persist. Those who said their parents could not 
pay for their siblings' college education were more likely than others to 
withdraw. Students who said their parents could not finance their own 
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college education, particularly Asian Americans, blacks and whites, were 
also more likely than others to withdraw. 

Being the head of household or a single parent affected men's 
persistence negatively, but not women's. Whereas older students, indepen- 
dent of sex, were less likely than others to persist, older, married men 
were much more likely to persist. 

An analysis of all students together revealed that after all common 
predictors were controlled for, being black positively predicted persistence. 
Furthermore, blacks in black institutions were more likely to persist than 
blacks in white ones. ' Unlike the other subgroups, though, who persisted 
longer in private institutions, blacks in private black colleges were less 
likely to persist than blacks in public black ones. 

* Suggestions for Improving Student Financial Aid Programs 

This study's findings have important implications for students, 
parents, and high schools, for colleges and universities, and also for the 
state and federal governments. 

Students, Parents and High Schools 

, First, it is important to increase students' access to all sources 
of financial aid. This study shows clearly that the more sources of 
information about financing college to which a student has access, the more 
likely he or she is actually to receive financial aid. Therefore, secondary 
school counselors, who are the "in house" experts on financial aid, should 
stay \ery well informed about the various types and amounts of financial aid 
and how to apply for it, and they should make every effort to provide this 
* information to all college-bound students. 
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Second, all things being equal, students without any religious 
affiliation were less likely than others to persist in college; possibly 
those who reject the church are inclined to reject other respected institu- 
tions, such as colleges and universities. Or — and these explanations are 
by no. means mutually contradictory — perhaps they tend to be non-conformists 
who find it hard to comply with college regulations, deadlines and conven- 
tions. Why students without religious affiliation drop out more than 
others, and whether they do so because they become alienated from their 
colleges, are topics which should be explored further. Perhaps these 
students could be offered service opportunities at institutions — in, for 
example, hospitals or day care centers — to ease them gradually into college 
and university settings. 

Turning to student living arrangements now, students, parents and 
colleges should be aware that freshmen and sophomores who don't live with 
their parents or on campus but chooSe some other housing arrangement lessen 
their chances df persisting. Past research by A. Astin (1975) and Chickering 
(1974) showed that "living on campus" was an important predictor of persis- 
tence. The reason why our findings differ may be the recent changes in 
'college students. Many students today choose to live in campus housing 
because it is modestly priced and because dormitories have recently become 
coeducational and eliminated many parietal rules. So today* s students may 
not be choosing to live on campus for the reasons that students did a • 
decade ago, resulting in different -persistence outcomes for on campus 
living. 

The further away from home women attended college, the more like^ 
they were to drop out. It is important to study this matter further and* 
learn which women attending far away colleges were especially vulnerable to 
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dropping out and which ones managed to persist. Then we can advise some 
women to attend college, if they wish to, far from home, and to counsel 
others that if they do so they run a high risk of dropping out. 

Colleges and Universities 

" ~~ ~ t 

Institutional size has often been identified as an important persis- 
tence variable, and the present study corroborates this finding, showing* 
that large institutions negatively affect persistence for white higher 
income students. We recommend that large schools seek to attenuate their 
harmful effects on persistence by providing curricular and living arrange- 
ments similar to those of smaller schools; some large universities, indeed, 
are already experimenting with such arrangements. 

Institutional selectivity negatively predicts persistence for 
whites, but not blacks. This finding might be unique to this study, 
possible because it examined persistence only during the first two years of 
college, not until graduation. Possibly the pressures at highly selective 
and competitive institutions are greater during the first two years than 
later, so we suggest* that colleges develop means — by making appropriate 
curricular, advising and housing changes — to help students handle such 
pressures • 

Turning now to how colleges and universities award aid to their 
students, many private institutions have recently established minimum loan 
amounts which every student receiving aid must accept if he or she wishes 
to get a full aid package. In requiring all supported students to accept 
loans, these colleges sintply wish to make their financial aid budgets 
stretch as far as possible. But because many aid recipients may already 
owe substantial amounts of money, making all students accept loans will 
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force some students very deeply into debt and thus make them likely to drop 
out of school. According to the findings of this study, financial aid • 
officers would do well, in the interest of student retention, to consider ' 
each student individually and not require all students wanting aid to 
accept loans . 

Students belonging to some ethnic minority groups have particularly, 
tough problems receiving appropriate financial aid. Why, for instance, do 
private colleges' and universities award so little grant money--as opposed 
to loan funds— to black and to Chicano and Puerto Rican men? Do these 
students simply fail to apply for grants in proportion to their numbers, or 
have private colleges slighted them? Obviously, giving these minority 
students such large proportions of their aid in loans hurts the schools— ' 
not to mention the students themselves—in the long run, because students 
with large loan burdens tend to drop out. Similarly, the fact that all 
types of institutions give smaller grants ancP larger loans to white and 
Asian-American women than to others deserves study. Are colleges and 
universities afraid to invest money in these women on the assumption that 
they will not stay until graduation, or do these women simply not apply 
for the same amount of grant money as men? If they 'don't, what can be done 
to help them apply for more grant support? 

Also, we are concerned about private institutions' apparent penchant 
for awarding discretionary funds to some minority students regardless 
of their academic achievement. Although this may be the result of an 
institutional commitment to support minority students who may be marginal 
persisters, this practice-if, indeed, it exists—raises several important 
policy questions. If a student remains in school, or in a particular 
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school, merely because funds are available for that purpose, is he or she ' 
likely to deci-F^ any benefits from doing so? These are questions which 
need to be ansv^red, to ensure that continued attempts at affirmative 
action are basecTon the best interest of the students, not simply on 
survival foi the'* institution. 

The State and Federal Governments 

We expected that more financial aid variables would predict students 1 
persistence thai? was actually the case. The most plausible interpretation 
of , this finding is that by 1975, financial aid programs were reaching a 
large majority of the students who needed such aid, thereby reducing the 
amount of variability in the sample. Earlier studies showed that financial 
aid was an important factor in' predicting presistence because until 
recently many needy students failed to secure aid. However, while financial 
aid offices are now doing a good job of helping black students get the 
appropriate types and amounts of aid, there are still many ethnic minority 
students, particularly Chicanos and Asian Americans, who say they laqk 
inf6rmation about financial aid opportunities. Both high school counselors 
and college financial aid officers should devise ways to provide this 
information to all groups of minority students. 

Policy makers should be aware that different ethnic minorities have 
different financial situations. For example, Chicanos not only come mostly 
from poor families that cannot put them through college, but the students 
themselves feel responsible for supporting their parents, brothers and 
sisters. 

hs stated earlier, loans, especially large loans, are the worst 
possible form of aid to offer low income and minority students. There are 
several plausible explanations why loans have such poor results. First, 
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several plausible explanations why loans have such poor results. First, 
many students may suffer extreme anxiety at having to perform well academ- 
ically and think about repaying their loans at t* same time. And the, 
longer they remain in college, of course, the higher their debts are likely 
to mount. Second, loans may encourage i nm y^goj m ifT U mli nl to drop out 
of college and spend the money on their immediately pressing- needs, such as 
e car or a decent place to live • 

Students who worked twenty-one hours or more per week were less 
likely than others to persist. However, it is possible that many of them 
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worked so many hours not out of financial necessity but rather because they 
found their jobs psychologically rewarding anci work thus pulled — rather 
than pushed — them out of college. We must study this matter further, find 
the students who worked long hours because they needed the money — not the 
psychological gratification — and offer them additional financial aid. 

That black colleges positively affect black students' 1 persistence is 
important in view of the current debate . about black colleges — whether they 
should, survive; iff so, what 'role* they should play; and whether they perhaps 
represent a benign form of racial segregation. Our- study indicates that 
/they should be preserved, but since private black colleges negatively 
affect J:he persistence of black students, the reasons for these unfortunate 
results should be discovered through research and *the necessary changes 
made • ** . 

Our findings concerning the effect of students' work values on their 

i 

college persistence call for further study. They appear to suggest that 
students who relate their college education to their future occupations are 
much more likely than others to stay in -school. Perhaps we -are dealing 
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here with first generation college students who. view higher education ao a 
means to upward mobility. They want to have successful careers, and they 
think that staying rn college will enable them to do so. Thus career ; 

* 9 0 

guidance officers should understand how students' education and work values 
influence their persistence in college. - Our data on how certain types of 
college employment affect women's persistence underscore the importance of 
linking education to work for most women — and many men. 

Turning now from persistence to college costs, it is clear that in 
the 1970s the expenses of college attendance increased more rapidly than 
financial aid money. At the decade's end, students were using r ^1 sources 
of financial aid as much as — and, in the case of parents, more than — they 
were previously. Since this study's data were collected, the federal 
government has increased the amount of financial aid funds and permitted 
more affluent students £o apply, for aid. Despite these measures, however, 
inflation has taken its toll, and the gap between college costs and avail- 
able financial aid h^s not been closed especially at private institutions. 
As long as students can obtain less than half as much money from BEOG funds 
as the cost of tuition at the average private college, many of these 

r 

colleges will find it difficult to attract the students they need to ' * 

<i 

keep going. Much recent federal, legislation has expanded students' oppor- 
tunities to get loans ; now Washington should consider expanding grant and 
work-study programs as well. 

Finally, we must, comment on the large number of students Lenefiting 
from programs such as BEOG and NDSL whose income appears to be far above 
the ^eligibility ceiling for such aid/ fit -is hard to say to' what extent new. 
federal regulations have made it easier for middle income students to 



receive such funds and to what extent the government's new regulations 
merely ratify practices that existed all along* 
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TABLE 147 
PREDICTORS OF FULL-TIME PERSISTENCE 



Variables-Phase I 



Low High 

All Income Income White White 

Students Whites Whites Men Women 
R=.339 



All 
Blacks 



R=.343 R=.334 R=.305 R=.364 R=.334 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 
Black White 
Insti- Insti- 
tut ions tutions 
R=.284 R=.344 



Puerto American ^ Asian 

Ricans Chicanos Indians Americans 
R=.469 



R=.418 R=.405 



R=.345 



Personal an^ Background 
Characteristics 

Sex (female) 
Age 

High school program: 

college preparatory 
High school cjrades 
Marital status 
Race: "Black 
. Parental income 
Father's education 
Religion : Protestant 
None-. 

1975 Degree Plans 

B.A. 
M.A. 
PhD 
M.D. 

Freshman Expectations 

Work at an outside job 
Get a B.A. 

Drop out permanently 
Seek counseling on 

personal problems 
Get married while 

in college * * 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



o 
o 
I 



0 

ERLC 



See footno^e^on page 304. 
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TABLE 147 (Continued) 
PREDICTORS OF FULL-TIME PERSISTENCE 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 
Black White 
Insti- Insti- 



Puerto 



American 



Variables-Phase I 



Low High 

All ' Income Income White White All 

Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks 

R=.339 R=.343 R=.334 R=.305 R=.364 R=.334 R=.284 R=.344 R=.469 R=.418 R=.405 



tutions tutions Ricans Chicanos * Indians 



Asian 
Americans 
R=.345 



SAT score 

1975 Marital Status 
x Age 

Institutional and 
Environmental 



Characteristics 



Size of Student Body 
Selectivity of 

Institution 
Control: Private 
Type: 4-year College 

University 
Region: West 
Tuition and Fees 
Predominant Race of 
Institution: Black 
Residence Plans: 
On- campus 

Off-campus but not 
with parents 
Employment: 

Worked of f campus 

Work related to 
field of study 
Hours Worked: 

Less than 10 hours 

11-20 hours 

21 or more hours 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



u> 
o 



+ 
+ 



TABLE 147 (Continued) 
PREDICTCjRS OF FULL-TIME PERSISTENCE 



All 



Low High 
Income Income White White 



All 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 
Black White 
Insti- Insti- 



Puerto 



American 



Variables-Phase I 



Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks tutions tutions Ricans Chicanos Indians 
R=.339 R=.343 R=.334 R=.305 R=.364 R=.334 Rf.284 R=.344 R=.469 R=,418 R=.405 



Asian 
Americans 
R=.345 



SAT *Score x 
institutional 
selectivity 

Financial Aid Variables 

Had financial aid 
Total amount of aid 
Total amount of loan 
Total amount of 
work- study 
Type of aid: 
Grant only 
Loan only 

Loan and work-study 
•Small grant/ loan 

and work-study 
Small grant/ and 

work study 



l 

c 
I 



Aid x Tuition and Fees 
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TABLE 147 (Continued) 



PREDICTORS OF FULL-TIME PERSISTENCE 



Variables-Phase II 



Low High 

All Income Income White White All 

Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks 

R=.399 R=.408 R=*.382 R=.362 R=.429 R=.403 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 
Black White 

Insti- Insti- Puerto American Asian 

tutions tutions Ricans Chicanos Indians Americans 
R=.400 



R=.405 R=,617 R=,472 R=,473 



R=.410 



1st Phase 

College grades 

Financial situation: 

Major expenses or debts 
Contribute to support 

of parents 
Head of household/ 

sing le , parent 

Self-ratings : 

Academic ability 
Motivation to succeed 

Work values for long-term 
career: 
Good pay 

Be helpful to others 
Chance to use training 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



I 

o 

CO 

I 
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TABLE 147 ( Continued ) 
PREDICTORS OF FULL-TIME PERSISTENCE 



All 



Low High 
Income Income White White 



All 



Blacks in Blacks in 
predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 
Black White 
Insti- Insti- 



Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks tutions \ tutions 



Puerto American Asian 

Ricans Chicanos Indians Americans 



Variables-Phase II 



R=.399 R=,408 R=>382 ft*. 362 R=.429l R=.4Q3 R=.40Q \R=.4Q5 R=,617 R=.472 R=.473 



R=.410 



2nd Phase 

Financial situation : 
Parents cannot help 

financially 
Parents not willing 
to help finanically 

Reasons for going to 

college: 

Make more money 

Ga\n general edu- 
cation 

Meet new and inter- 
esting people 

College experiences : 
Felt bored < 
Felt lonely 
Involvement scale 

College enyiornment: 
9 Conformity among 
students 
Classes are informal 
Social activities are 

over-emphasized 
Little contact with 
teachers 



i 

i > 



Only Phase I variables which entered the regression during Phase I are reported here. - Phase I variables which did not enter 
until Phase II are not reported in this table, although they are listed in all Phase II tables in Chapters 6 and 7. 

b 

The w +" and signs indicate the direction of the significant beta coefficient of the predictor variables in the final 
l^ition of t:he regression analysis. 
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TABLE 148 
PREDICTORS OF WITHDRAWAL 



Low High 
All Income Income White White 
Students Whites Whites Men Women 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- * 
nantly nantly 
Black White 

All Insti- Insti- Puerto American Asian 

Blacks tutions tutions Ricans Chicanos Indians Americans 



Variables-Phase I 



R=.304 R=.344 i*R=»^62 R=.287 R=.353 R=.293 R=.243 R=.305 R=.503 R=.382 R=.392 



R-.327 



Personal and Background 
Characteristics 

Sex. (female) 
Age 

High school program: 

college preparatory - 
High school grades - 
Marital status 
Race : Black r 
Indian + 
Concern about financing 

education 
Parental income 
Father's education 
Mother's education 
1 Religion: Protestant 

None + 

1975 Degree Plans 

B.A. 
M.A. 

PhD 
Ll.B. 

Freshman Expectations 

Make at least a B averaga- 
Work at an outside job * 
Get a^ B.A. 

Drop out permanently A- 
Be satisfied with 

college 
iS - married while 



+ 
+ 



o 
I 



+ 
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^ TABLE 148 (Continued) 
PREDICTORS OF WITHDRAWAL 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
' ' * nantly nantly 

Low High Black ' White 

All Income Income White White All Insti- Insti- 
Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks tutions tutions 



Variables-Phase I 



Puerto American 

Ricans Chicanos Indians 

R=.339 R=,343 ' R=.334 R^=,305 R=.365 R=.334T R=.284 R=.344 R=.469, R=.418 R=.405 



Asian 
Americans 
R=.345 



SAT .score 

1975 Marital Status 
x Age 

Institutional and 
Environmental 



Characteristics 



Size of Student Body 
Selectivity of 

Institution 
Control: Private - 
Type: 4-year College 

t University 
Region: East 

Central 
Predominant Race of 
Institution: Black 
Residence Plans: 
Off -campus but not 
* k , with parents 
Employment: 
. ^ Worked on campus 
Work related to 
field of study 
Hours Worked: 
Less than 10 
11-20 

21 or more 



1 1 
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TABLE 148 (Continued) 
PREDICTORS OF WITHDRAWAL 



Low High 
All Income Income White White 
Students Whites Whites Men Women 



All 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly * 
Black White 
Insti- JCnsti- 



Blacks tutions tutions 



Variables-Phase I 



R=.339 R=.343 R=.334 R=.305 R=.365 R=.334 R=.284 R=.344 



Puerto American Asian 

Ricans Chicanos Indians American 
R=.469 *R=.418 R=.405 R=.345 



SAT score x 
institutional 
selectivity 

Financial Aid Variables 

Had financial aid 
Total amount of loan 
Type of aid; 
Work- study 
Loan and work-study 
Small grajit, loan 
and work- study 



Aid x Tuition and Fees 



TABLE 148 (Continued) 



PREDICTORS OF WITHDRAWAL 



Blacks in Blacks in 
Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 



Low High 
All Income Income White White All 
Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks 



Black 
Insti- 



White 
Insti- 



tutions tutions 



Puerto American Asian 

Ricans Chicanos Indians Americans 



Variables-Phase II 



R=.360 R=.393 R=.326 R=.328 R=.398 R=.346 R=.331 R=.352 R=.589 R=.417 R=.417 



R=.363 



1 st Phase 

College grades 

Financial situation: 

Major expenses or debts 
Contribute to support 

of parents 
Head of household/ 

single parent 
College financing of 

siblings 

Self-ratings: 

Academic ability 
Motivation to succeed 

Work values for long-term 
career : 
Good pay 

Be helpful to others 
Chance to use training 



+ 



+ 
+ 



I 

o 

00 
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TABLE 148 (Continued) 
PREDICTORS OF WITHDRAWAL 



Blacks in Blacks in 

Predomi- Predomi- 
nantly nantly 
Low High B lack Wh it e 
All Income Income White White All Insti- Insti- Puerto American Asian 

u Students Whites Whites Men Women Blacks tutions tutions Ricans Chicanos Indians Americans 

Variables-Phase II R=.399 R=.4Q8. R=.382 R=.362 R=.429 R=.4Q3 R=.4QQ R=.4Q5 R=.617 R=.472 R=.473 R=.41Q 

2nd Phase 

Financial situation: 

Parents not willing ^ 

to help financially + + 

Reasons for going to 
college : 

Make more money - 

Gain general edu- 
cation 

Meet new and inter- 
esting people + 

College experiences: 
Felt .bored 

Felt lonely + 
Involvement scale 
Dissatisfaction with 
•college 

College environment:* 

Pressure for high grades 
Little contact with 
teachers 



i 

c 
1 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
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1975 Student Information Forin. (ClRP) 

% 



'.Vhen we're you borr ; 



state: 



ZiP CODE 



tyonth 



! o { 

l ; 



Day . Y*»ar 



Direction 

, Your responses will be read by an optical 
mark reader. Your careful observance of 
these few simple rules will be most appre- 
ciated. , 

• Use only black lead pencil (No. 2 or less). 
.•Make neavy black marks tr at fill tha circle. 

• Erjso d*anly any answer you vwsn to change. 

• Make no stray markings of any kind. 

EXAMPLE: 

Will marks made with ball p*»n or fountain pen 
b« properly r*jd> Y-i . ^ 



r ;« - ) N ;f V ** « K i N T M i S A U KA 



' * r ■ ', a. 



• t;;; .-.. i .i^ 



> it 



I ••• • - • ■■ 

\ . t our M'< V i • 
/ Are v r > ' i i . - ,f »'f 1*1 



Dear Student: 

The information in this form is being collected as part of a continuing study of higher educa- 
tion conducted jointly by the American Council on Education and the University" of Ciihrnu 
at Los Angeles. Your voluntary participation in this research is being solicited in order to achieve . 
a better understanding of how students, are affected by their college experiences. Detailed mfor- 
^ mation on the goals and design of this research program are furnished in research rep*. >s availa- 
ble from the Laboratory for Research on Higher Education at UCLA. Identifwrg information 
has been requested in order to make subsequent mail follow -tip studies possiflc. Your response 
will be held in the strictest professional confidence. * * 



Sincerely, (Jj^^y^^L CO' lAC^U^ 
Alexander W. Astin. Dir?c?or 
Cooperative Institutional Research Procrani 



5. Was your high school program: {Mark ^\ 

Collect; proper a: jry ? ^ 

Othwr? 'For voc j * tonal i .' . . '. 

6. What was your average grade in high 

School? (Mark on,?/ 



/•\ Of M * 

A- 



D 



t lo .vr it y" ir 'frl . -fj nJii !{•• from 



'Nn»i» f »'...| .. ' ■ ♦•«' k mi tT.if ; v»nl marking 
*>y* -»M! r f»rk*ining f*»t r»rrl.»s. Do not 



7. How well do you feel that your high school 
prepared you in the following areas: 

(Marl' Twin oach r<>ft) Very Fairly 

Wall Well Poorly 

Mathematical skill*! ^; . . '■ , . , i' 

HeadirK] j nd com position . . . 1 j . . ; . . . '■*_: 

Foreiqn I annua ']•?<*. / . . ( y 

Science ... ' j 

History, social Wi'Mio? ... . , ' ; . ■ J 

Vocational s^ill'i '■ - J . , ( . 

■ Musical iifvl artistic ih ilh . . * 
Study hahiM .... 

3, An; you enrolled (or enrolling) as a: 

'Vtfkonel ' Full ttrno ;1u.>fit V . 

F'irf tifi»! 'iHi'itVT 

0. Prior to this term, have you t?ver taken 
courses for oVrdit at this institution? 



10. Since leaving htfjh school. Jjave you ever 
taken courses at any other rnstttution? 



n M f* * - .. f 



f or Not for 
CfPdit Credit 



11. How many miles is this college from 

your parents' home? ^ 

6-10 101-=-.j-| 

1 1 -00 V -r- 

12. How much financial aid ar^? you r^c'ivirri 
frorp this co 1 1 eye for this academic year 5 

( /.'n u* in . :!.;'■] i\ < : .f ■ij 1 .':* ■ it : *■ ■- 



1 jr in* ,, 1 



j 



13. If you are receiving tinani:i*il aid from 
this institution, what iS:Vour tjnr|t*r- 
standimj as to tin? ba^is on which v njr 
aid was awarded? * ■«.• ■• 

M iiijr M«f **yr a 
vi * isfin Hi\is->n P»'.*soi? 

f in wr.iM r.» . 

Ac nu- r Tit.: r ; ,: t . f ,* » * 

A*h !»>•[(„♦ il.»fi* 

14. I j this college y ■ >:ir . 



1^5, To how many coll- i» s oth »r t'i *n tm', 
one did you apply for .uimi,«.tftn t' J ns 



/ 4,, », if -1 tinier - r»i » / r. . . u t w 
' 4*-. ■ i * i • iir v «* «•■ ■ •» :n i if 

tlM: „»'• * ^ 

i' v»fnt» i ,iri.-r ji..; , i#'f;.-.ri*. ■ rv 



1?. How mjny oth»«r k.c* ofara;es tur, v-ij 
ri.'CL'Ue this y»M; * 

a 



1=^1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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17 a. What were the other colleges to which you applied for admission? 
, (If you applied to more than three others, name the three th$t were 
most preferred ): 



b. Were you c. How much financial aid |were 



accepted 
for ad- 
mission? 



Name of Institution 



City, State 



you offered for the first year? 

(Write in actual dollar amounts; 
write "0" if none was offered) 

Work-Study 



Grants 



Loans 



Yes 



No 



$ 



2. 
3. 



...o..o.. 

...0..0..1 



$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ - 



18. How much of your first year's educational ex- 
penses (room, board, tuition, and fees) o> £ 
do you expect to cover from each ,o> ^ § 
of the sources listed below? # $ ? /* 5 

(Mark one answer for g sf M ^ £ 

each possible source) ^ £ O 

Parental, or family aid, or gifts. . OOOOOO 
Grants or Scholarships; 
Basic Educational 

Opportunity Grant . . . - OOOOOO 
Supplemental Educational 

Opportunity Grant . . . - OOOOOO 
College Work-Study qran\ . OOOOOO 
State scholarship or grant . -OOOOOO 
Local or private scholarship 

ornrant •. . OOOOOO 

Loans: 

Fed. guaranteed student loan. O O O 0 O O 
Nat'l direct student loan . . OOOOOO 
Other loan OOOOOO 

Full-time work OOOOOO 

P^rt-time or summer work 

(otrw trvjn above) OOOOOO 

Savmos OOOOOO 

spous, . . . . . OOOOOO 

t Your G.|. benefits OOOOOO 

Your njrenfs G.I. benefits . , . .(jOOOOO 
Social secur. dependent's benefits (jOOOOO 
Other OOOOOO 

19. What was your total income last year independ- 
ent of your parents? Consider annual income 
from all sources before taxes. [Mark one) 

"" None . . .. . . O S2.000-S2.999 . Q 

L«s th.in $500 O $3,000 -$4,999 . . O 

S r i00-S099 O $5,000-59,999 . . O 

31.000 -31.999 . . : J $10 000 or more , (j ' 

.20. Are you financially independent of your parents * 
this year? Were you financially independent last 

V ear? Yes. A No Yes No 

This yar Q Q list ynar . . O •*■ O 

21. Are you; tMjrk one) 

Not presently married O 

Married. Iivinq with spouse Q 

Married, not livinq with spouse . . O 

22. Have you taken any of the following tests? 

( Mark ont for each) Yes No Don't Remember 
SAT O • C • • • O 

o ■ - ..CO, ...O 

: RIC r (Utn ^rade). .O. -O O 

-Ah i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 



23. Below are some reasons that might have 
influenced your decision to attend this, 
particular college. How important was 
v - each reason in your decision to come 
here? 

(Mark one answer for each possible reason) 
$ ® Not Important 



(s) Somewhat Important — . 

P © Very Important , | 

My relatives wanted me to come here© ® ® 
I wanted to live away from home . . © © © 

My teacher advised me . . ; ®@® 

This college has a very good 

academic reputation . . ®@® 

1 was offered financial assistance . . ®@® 
Someone who had been here before 

, advised me to go © ® © 

This college Offers special 

educational programs . . ®@® 

This college has low tuition © © © 

My guidance counselor advised me . © ® © 

I wanted to live at Ifome © ® © 

I could not get a job . ....... . .0©® 

A friend suggested attending © ® ® 

A college representative recruited me © © ® 
It will help me get a better job. ...©©© 



24. What is the highest academic 

degree that you intend to a 
obtain? ' $ 

(Mark one in each column) ► £ 

None © 

Associate (A.A. or equivalent) . . © 
Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.) . O 
Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.). . O 

Ph.D. .or Ed.D O 

... M.D., D.O., D.D.S., or D.V.M. . . . O 

LL.B. or J.D. (Law) O 

B.D. or M.Div. (Divinity) O 

Other O 



PI 
9*. 
X * 

o 
o 
o. 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



25. Where do you plan to live during the fall 
term? If you had a choice, where would 
you have preferred to live? 

Plan Prefer 
To Live To Live 



(Mark one m each column) ► 
With parents or relatives. . . 



Other private home, apt. or rm. O • • 

College dormitory . . . O . • 

Fraternity, or sorofity house . . O . • 
Other campus student housing . O v p- 
Other 0>. V> 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

— 7 — 



.O 
.O 

.o 

-O 



26. Are you: (Mark all that apply) 

White/Caucasian O 

Black/Negro/Afro-American ....... O 

American Indian .' O 

Oriental O 

Mexican-American/Chicano Q 

Puerto Rican-American O 

Other O 

27. Do you ha&e any concern about your 
ability to finance your college educa- 
tion? (Mark one) 

None (I am confident that I will 

have sufficient funds) O 

Some concern (but I will probably 

have enough funds) . . O 

Major concern (not sure I will have 

enough funds to complete college). . O 

28. How would you characterize your 
political views? (Mark one) 

Far left O 

Liberal O 

Middle-of-the-road O 

Conservative O 

Far right . . O 

29. What is your best estimate of your par- 
ents' total income last year? Consider 
annual income from all sources before 
taxes. (Mark one) 

$15,000-19,999 O 
$20,000-24,999 O 
$25,000-29,999 O 
$30,000-34,999 O 
$35,000-39,999 O 
$40,000-49,999 O 
$50,000 or more O 



Less than $3,000 O 
$3,000-3,999 .'O 
$4,000-5,999^0 
$6,000-7,999 . O 
$8,000-9,999 . O 
$10,000-12,4990 
$12,500-14,9990 



30. What is the highest level of formal 
education obtained by your parents? 



(Mark one in each column) 


Father 


Mother 


Grammar school or less . . . 


.o.. 


. .O • 




.o.. 


..o 


\ H igh school graduate . . . . 


o.. 


..0 


Postsecondary school other 






than college 


.o. 


..o 




.o.. 


..0 


College degree 


.o. 


..o 




.o. 


.:o 




• O. 


..o 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



tt.What is; 

*4' Your mother's currant occupation? — . 

*j Your father's currant occupation? 

Your probable future occupation? - - - 

(Mark one in each column If your father 
or motner is deceased or retired, please 
indicate his or her last occupation.) 

Accountant or auditor ©©© 

Architect or urban planner . . . ©0© 

Artist (painting, sculpture, etc.) © © © 

Business: banker or financier. . . ©0© 

Business: /buyer or purchasing agent. . . .©©© 
Business: manager or administrator . . , , 

Business: own«r or proprietor ® © © 

3usiness: public relations or advertising. ,®©@ 

Business: sales worker ©©© 

Carpenter . . ,< ® ©@ 

Clergy or religious worker ®©@ 

Clerical worker' secretary, stenographer. 

typist, or bookkeeper ®©@ 

Clerical worker: 'other ® © © 

Commercial artist, designer, decorator. . . ® © (Mj) 

Computer programmer or analyst ® © © 

Construction craftsman, n.e.c. * ® © © 

Counselor: guidance, family or school . . ©©<© 
Dentist (including orthodontist). . 

Orafrsman \ . , , . ® © @ 

driver: truck, taxi or bus ®©@ 

.ilectn^an ®©@ 

engineer , © © © 

factory worker, n.e.c. # . . , ^ , © © © 

Farm or ranch laborer © © © 

Farm or ranch owner or manager. © (f) © 

Foreman, n.e.c* ©©© 

forester, conservationist. fr»h or 

wildlife specialist @ © © 

'iovernmpnt official, administrator ' 

or politician © ® 

Home economist or dietitian . . . ©©© 

Homemaker (full-time) 0©© 

Lawyer or judge (2)©© 

Librarian or archivist ©©© 

Laborer (unskilled or semi skilled). . . .©.©© 

L^w enforcement Officer ©©© 

^ifhematician, statistician or actuary. . . ©©© 

Mechanic, machinist or repairman © (p) © 

Military (career) @® © 

*' urse © © © 

1 jntometrist. . @©© 

f'orfnr nung artist, musicun or entertainer © © ©, 

r, harm«jci<.t <>{. pharmacologist ® © © 

^ysic tan or surgeon . ©©© 

'lumber © ©© 

•'sycholoqist (clinician or therapist only) . i.Vj © © 

Scientific researcher ©©© 

jervice worker pnvite household 

(maid, cook, etc ) © © © 

"^ryice worker protective (other than 

law enforcement) ®©@ 

>rvice worker: other ©©© 

Skilled tradesman, n e c. • ©©© 

*lsewhere classified Continued in the 

ERIC 
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I 



next column — 

■■■■■■■■■■III 



Social, welfare or recreation worker , . , ©0© 
Teacher, professor or administrator: 

college, university . . . ©0© 

Teacher or administrator: secondary . . ©©© 
Teacher or administrator: elementary. . ©0© 
Teacher or education specialist: 

other than above ©©© 

Technician or technologist (healt. ■) ,..©©© 
Technician or technologist (other). , , . ©-© © 
Therapist (physical, occupational. 

speech) ©©© 

Veterinarian ©©© 

Writer, journalist, interpreter © ©@ 

Other occupation, n.e.c. * © © © 

Unemployed , ©© 

Undecided / © 

*Not elsewhere classified 

MAKE SURE YOU HAVE ANSWERED ITEM 32 



33. Mark one in each row: 



32. Current religious %*> ^ 

preference: ^ ^ ^ 

x° tfjP 

(Mark one in each column) v w r 

Baptist • ©©© 

Congregational (U.C.C.) . . . . . ©0© 

Eastern Orthodox . . . ©©© 

Episcopal ", ©©© 

Jewish ©0® 

Latter Day Saints (Mormon) , , ©©© 

Lutheran .... ©©© 

Methodist ©©© 

Muslim ©©© 

Presbyterian ©©© 

Quaker (Society of F .ends), , , ©©© 

Roman Catholic ©©© 

Seventh Day Adventist ®©@ 

Unitarian-Universalist ©©© 

Other Protestant ©©© 

Other Religion ©©© 

None © ©© 



(T) Disagree Strongly * 

Disagree Somewhat — , 

@ Agree Somewhat . | 

©Agree Strongly , | | | 



The Federal government is not doing enough to control environmental pollution © ® ® © 

The Federal government is not doing enough to protect the consumer from faulty goods 

and services ©@@© 

State and Fed. governments should provide more money for pri vate colleges and universities© ® ® © 
The Federal government should help college students with more grants instead of loans . 

There is too much concern in<the courts for the rights of criminals ©@ ®© 

People should not obey laws which violate their personal values, ... I ...«*.. * © ® © © 

As long as they work hard, people should be paid equally regardless of ability or 

quality of work ©@@© 

The activities of married women are best confined to the home and family ©@@© 

A couple should live together for some time before deciding to get married \ © ® ® © 

Parents should be discouraged from havmg.large families. . . ©®@© 

If two people really like each other, it's all right for them to have sex even if they've 

known each other fon'only a very short time @®@© 

Women should receive the same salary and opportunities for advancement as men in 

comparable positions r ©®@© 

Wealthy people should pay a larger share of taxes than they do now ©®@© 

Marijuana should be legalized © ® ® © 

Large political campaign contributions from wealthy individuals should be outlawed .... ©®@© 

Realistically, an individual can do little to bring about changes in our society @® © © 

Compared to most older people in their forties and fifties, young people these days are 

more idealistic . ® ® © ® 

Young peup!^ these days understand more about sex than most older people ®@@® 

College officials have the right to regulate student behavior off campus ©®@® 

Faculty promotions should be based in part on student evaluations , . . ®@@© 

College grades shouW be abolished ®®@® 

Colleges would be improved if organized sports were de-emphasized ©®@® 

1 Student publications should be cleared by college officials ®®@® 

College officials have the right to ban persons with extreme views from speaking on campus ® ® © ® 
Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds should be given preferential treatment in 

college admissrons ©®®© 

Open admissions (admitting anyone who applies) should be adopted by all publicly 

supported colleges * © ® ® © 

Even, »f >t employs open admissions, a college should use 'he same performance standards in 

awarding degrees to all students ©®@© 

The federal government should do more to discourage energy consumption @® @© 

Studerits have the right to demonstrate to prohibit speakers from coming to campus. . . ® ® (5) (T) 

I Ml II Ml I I I jjjjl I Ill || 



34. Below is a list of different undergraduate rnajor 
fields grouped into general categories. Mark only 
one circle to indicate your probable field of study. 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Art. tin* and applied . . . . O 
English (language and , 

literature) O 

History W 

\Journaiism Q 

tanguaqe and Literature 

{except English) 

Music O 

Phiiosopny O 

Speech and Drama ® 

Theology or Ro^igign .... O 
Orher Arts and- 

Humanities , ® 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

3ioiogy (qeneral) O 

Biochemistry or 

Btupnysics O 

Bor.Kty O 

Mai me (Life) Science .... O 
Microbioloqy or 

ri jct^noloqy O 

Zoology . . . O 

OtMer B 'jlogical . 

fjClt.'MCf* <© 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Astronomy Q 

Atmospheric Science 

Unci. Meteorology) .... O 

Chemistry O 

Earth Science O 

Marine Science (incl. 

Oceanography) O 

Mathematics O 

Physics O 

Statistics O 

Other Physical Science . . . . ® 

PROFESSIONAL 

Architecture or Urban 

Planning, ; Q 

Home Economics O 

Health Technology (medical, O 

dental, laboratory) .... O 
Library or Archival Science. . O 

Nursing ® 

Pharmacy ® 

Therapy (occupational, 

physical, speech) O 

Other Professional O 







SOCIAL SCIENCE 




BUSINESS 




Anthropology 


.O 


Accounting ......... 


O 




• O 


Busme-is Admin, (general). 


■ O 


Geography 


.O 


F in,) nee . 


o 


Political Science (govt.. 




Marketing . . 


• o 


international relations) . 


.O 


M m nj*» merit . . . 


• o 


Psychology 


.O 


at'Lr **T jr t il Studies . . . • 


o 




.O 


0»rvr Hu',if»ess 


r> 




OO 



EDUCATION 

Busmen fc ducat ion . 
L^ment.iry Education 
Mu'.k. or Art Education. 
Pf-v mciI education or 

i \**t\tt* »t»on . . . 

>»fcofuriry tf|ijcat gn 
L>{j''C:al £ ducat ton 
Oth«»r f. durjtion . 

ENGINEERING 

A'.'ron.iutic.H or 

A 4 f ro'i.iut (Cal Enq 

( Irjtl flni;ini»»?r ing . . 

CHivnir.il fc'nqinpormg 

r»«»<;rr»c.il or Electronic 
t " ;t!H»t>rinq 

Industrial Engineering 

Mechtimcol Engineering . 

Other Engineering . 

3 

ERLC 



o 
o 
o 



TECHNICAL 

Building Trades . . o 

Data Processing or 

Computer Programming. . O 

Drafting or Design . \ O 

bUiCtronics . . . ..O 

Mechanics. . . . O 

Oth«r Technical . . o 



OTHER FIELDS 

Agriculture 

Communications 

(radio, T.V., etc.) 
Computer Science . . 

Fnrestry 

Law Enforcement . . 
Military Science . . . 

Other Field 

Undecided 



o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o. 
o 
o 
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35, Indicate the importance to you 
personally of each of the 
following:. (Mark one for each item) 



® Not Important 



® So mewhat Important-, 

© Very Important , 

© Essential , "j 



Becoming accomplished in one of the performing arts (acting, 1 1 1 

dancing, etc.) ©@©® 

Becoming an authority in my field , ©@<D.® 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions to 

my special field ©®@® 

influencing the political structure © ©® ® 

Influencing social values ©@®® 

Raising a family ® ©® ® 

Having administrative responsibility for the work of others ©@® ® 

Being very well off financially ©®® ® 

Helping others who are in difficulty ® © ® ® 

Making a theoretical contribution to science ' ® ©® ® 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) © ©® ® 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) ® ©® ® 

Being successful in a business of my own ©@©® 

Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment . 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of life ® ©® ® 

Participating in a community action program © ©® ® i 

Keeping up to date with political affairs ©©®® 



36. What is your best guess as to the 
chances that you will: 

(Mark one for each item) 



® No Chance 



© Very Little Chance . 

(S) Some Chance 1 | 



© Very Good Chanca • 

Change major field? , ®® ©® 

Change career choice? ©@©® 

Fail one or more courses? ©@©® 

Graduate with honors? - ©@©® 

Be elected to a student office? ©©©© 

Join a social fraternity, sorority, or club? @©©® 

Live in a coeducational dorm? .©©©© 

Live in. a commune while in college? ©©©© 

Be elected to an academic honor society? ©©©© 

Make at least a "B" average? ©©©© 

Need extra time to complete your degree requirements? © (S)©® 

Need tutoring in some courses ©©©© 

Have to work at an outside job during college? @©©® 

Seek vocational counseling? ©©©© 

Seek individual counseling on personal problems?. . . . ©@©® 

Get a bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S.,etc.)? ©@© ® 

Drop out of this college temporarily (exclude transferring)? ©® ©® 

Drop out permanently (exclude transferring)? ©®©® 

Transfer to another college before graduating? ©® ©® 

Be satisfied with your college? ©©©® 

Find a job after graduation in the field for which you were trained? . ©® ©® 

Get married while in college? (skip if married) ©® ©® 

Get married within a year after college? (skip if married) ©®©® 



The Laboratory for Research on Higher Education at UCLA actively encourages the colleges 
that participate In this survey to conduct local studies of their student bodies. If these studies 
involve collecting follow-up data, it Is necessary for the Institution to know the students' 10 
numbers so that follow-up data can be linked with the date from this survey. If your college 
asks for a tape copy of the data and signs an agreement to use It only for reseerch purposes, do 
we have your permission to include your ID number in such e tape? ^-n ^-n 

Yes .\J No . W 



37. ®@©(d;(e) 

38. ®®©@® 

39. @®©@© 

40. ®@©@© 

41. (§)®©®© 



'M"t.|-r ' - g - "... t>s ,»n? p'O/'.led *3r i , ^' t t> 
lt:u'_.i!.jf ' <ae h^i c^o 'i ,t 

THANK YOU1 



42. @®©®© 

43. ®@©@© 

44. ®®©®© 

45. ®®©@© 

46. ®®©®© 



U Sy in* litirltary ftr RiltirCh «n Hlghif Educatun University it Ctltfirnii. In Angatas Cllitlrtiil 900?« Pncttstd by intrin CirPlratun. 4555 West 77th Strut. Minneapolis . Mmnitlti 55*95 
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1977 Student Pollowup Questionnaire 




Higher Education Research Institute, Inc. 
924 Westwood Blvd., Suite 850 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
(213) 478-6556 



OFFICERS 




Alexander W. Asttn 


Howard R. Bowen 


Pres/denf 


Wce-Pres/denf 


Helen S. Aslin 


Lewis C. Solmdn 


Wce-Pres/denf 


Sec re fery- Treasurer 




£ jracuf/ve Off/car 


BOARD OF SCHOLARS 




Charles E Bidwell 


Jamas G March 


Howard R. Bowen 


Lewis Mayhaw 


Mary Jean Bowman 


Walter P. Metzger 


Earl F. Chen 


C. Robert Pace 


Arthur W Chickering 


Rosemary Park 


Kenneth E. Clark 


David Riasman 


Patricia A Graham 


Nevitt Sanford 


Andrew Grealey 


Paul J Taubman 


Matina Horner 


William Van Alstyne 


Joseph Katz 


Logan Wilson 


Calvin B. T Lee 


Daal Wclfla 



Hello, 



August, 1977 



•I 
"1 
i 
"I 

1 

*| 

-I 

I 

•3 
-I 
J 
- 1 

-1 
il 
-1 
•1 
I 

-I 
I 

! 

- 1 

2.1 
I 



9 

:RLC 



You may remember that when you started school in the Fall of 1975 you 
completed a brief information form in which you indicated your educational and 
career plans. We are now involved in several studies of factors that affect students' 
progress in college. These studies will provide information that will be useful to 
students, schools, and state -federal governments. We would like to ask you to take 
some time off and complete this questionnaire and return it to us. Your responses 
are valuable. 

All of the information is to be coded and used in group comparisons, so your 
responses will be protected. Since we are following a limited sample of persons, it is 
important to have as complete a response as possible. We hope that you will be able * 
to participate. While you are not required to respond, your cooperation is needed to 
make the results of this survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 



Thank you for your help. 



Cordially, 



Alexander W. Astin 
President 



O 

C\J 
CO 

o 



FOR IN r RAN 
USE ONLY 



(o)to;(o;(o;(o; 

OOO0O 
©0©©© 
®®©0® 
©00©© 
©0©0© 
©©©©© 

0000© 
®0®0® 

0®®0® 



DIRECTIONS: 

Your responses will be read by an automatic scanning device. You need to follow some simple rules. 

• Use only black lead pencil (No. 2 % or softer). 

• Make heavy dark marks that completely fill the circle. 

• Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. . 

• Make no stray markings of any kind. 

Example: Will marks made with ball point pen or a felt tip marker 
be properly read? 

Yes O OOO 

No- • 



I 1 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
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1. What was your enrollment status from September 1975 to 
August 1976? From September 1976 to August 1977? 
(Indicate full-time, part-time, or no enrollment for each 
month in* each of the two columns.) 



1975-76 
Full Part Non« 

September 0..0..0. 

October C.O..O. 

November O . . O . . O . 

December O..O..O. 

January O..O..O., 

February O..O..O., 

March O . . O . . O . , 

Apr.i O..O..O. 

May O. .O. .O. , 

June O..O..O., 

July O..O..O., 

August O..O..O., 



1976-77 
Full Part None 

.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 
.0..0..0 



2. Do you plan to enroll this fall? (Mark one.) 

"O Yes, full-time 
-O ^ es ' part-time 
O Not this fall, but within the next 2 years 
O Not this fall, but after 2 years 
O Never 
If yes, indicate: 

• name of institution , 
city and state 



FOR 
INTRAN 
USE ONLY 



©0©0 

©00© 
©©©© 
©0©© 

©00© 
®@@@ 

©©©© 

0©@© 
©©©© 

©00© 



vou have left school for a time but plan to re-enroll this 
fall, indicate the importance of each reason: 



(Mark one on each line.) 





/J 




0 


I interrupted my srudies for financial 




Co <■ 




reasons 


.o. 


.o. 


o 


I interrupted my studies for illness 








(personal or family) 


.o. 


.O. 


o 


I interrupted my studies for academic 








reasons 


.o. 


• O. 


o 


I interrupted my studies because I 








wanted to travel 


.o. 


.o. 


o 


I interrupted my studies because I 








wanted to work 


.o. 


.o. 


o 


I returned to schoo\ because it is very 








important for me to f^et my degree . . 


• O. 


.0.. 


o 


I returned to school because my family 








insisted that I do 


.o. 


.o.. 


o 


I returned to school because I could 








not qet work ... 


• O. 


.o.. 


o 


I returned to school because I did not like.. 








o. 


o.. 


o 


Not applicable (I have never interrupted 








my studies) . . 


o. 


o.. 


o 



4. Indicate (A) the highest degree or certificate you have 
received and (B) the highest degree you are planning to 
receive: (Mark one in each column.) 

A B 
Hightst Highest 
Rtctivcd Planned 

Vocational diploma/certificate O O 

Associate (A.A. or equivalent) O O 

Bachelor's (B.A., B.S., etc.) ....... O O 

Teaching credential O O 

. Master's (M.A., M.S., etc.) O O 

Ph.D. or Ed.D O O 

M.D., D.O., D.D.S., or D.V.M O O 

LLB. or J.D. (law) O O 

B.D. or M.Div. (divinity) O O 

High school diploma O O 

Other O O 



5. What was your grade average during the last two years? 

(Mark one.) 

A or A+ O 

A- or B+ O 

B O 

B- or C+ O 

c .....O 

C-orD+ ' O 

D O 

Less than D O 

Pass/'.atisfactory > O 

Fail unsatisfactory O 

Not applicable/no grading system 
in my institution O 

6. What is your current marital status? (Mark one.) 

Single O 

Married, living with spouse O 

Separated .' O 

Divorced O 

Widowed O 



7. Where have you lived for most of the time during each of 
the last two years? (Mark one in each column.) 



1975-76 



1976 77 



With parents or relatives (not 

including spouse) O O 

With spouse O Q 

Private home, apartment, or room . . . O O 

College dormitory O £) 

Fraternity or sorority house O O 

Other campus student housing O O 

m ^ Other O. . 0 * O 
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8. Which of the following apply to your financial situation? 
(Mark all that apply.) 

I have major expenses or debts (medical, 

educational, etc.) O 

I contribute to the support of my parent(s), 

or members of my parental family .^TT^. . . O 

My parents have a low income and cannot help 

with my college expenses O 

My parents are not willing to help pay for my 

college expenses O 

Head of household/single parent O 

9. Did your parents claim you as a dependent on their 1974, 
1975, and/or 1976 income tax statements? (Mark one for 
each year.) 

1974 . . , . . yes O noO .... don't knowO 

1975 yes O noO . . . . don't knowO 

1976 yes O noO .... don't knowO 

10. Are your parents able to help finance the post-high school 
education of your brother(s) or sister(s)? (Mark one.) 

No ' O 

Yes O 

Not applicable O 

11. When, during your most recent academic year, did you 
hear the decision on your financial aid application? (Mark 
\>ne for each major source of aid.) ^ 

More than a month before school began .... OOO 

During the month before school began OOO 

When school began . OOO 

After school began OOO 

Not applicable 4 OOO 

12. Which of the following reasons were important in your 
decision to continue your education beyond high school? 

(Mark alt that apply.) 

I always expected to go to college . O 

My parents or family wanted me to go to college O 

To contribute more to my community O 

To get a |ob O 

To make more money O 

To get a job in my chosen field O 

To obtain financial aid O 

To qam a general education and appreciation of ideas. . O 

To learn more about things that interest me O 

To prepare myself for graduate or professional school . . O 

To meet new and interesting people O 

All my friends went to college O 

There was nothing better to do , O 

Could not find a job O 

I participated in special programs (Upward 
Bound, Talent Search, Educational 

Opportunity Program). O 

My teachers and counselors encouraged me to go O 



13. Which of the following apply to your experiences since 
entering college in fall 1975? (Mark all that apply.) 

Had trouble concentrating while studying. . . o 

Felt bored much of the time o 

Felt lonely much of the time o 

Wasn't very interested in any of my courses O 

Couldn't adjust the program of study to fit my own 

academic and professional interests . . . . o 

Changed major field O 

Received a lot of encouragement from my family 

to stay in school o 

Received a lot of encouragement from my friends 

to stay in school o 

Changed career choice O 

Failed one or more courses O 

Considered dropping out but didn't O 

Participated in a play or entered an art 

competition o 

Participated in intercollegiate or intramural sports . . . . O 
Worked on the school paper, yearbook, or literary 

magazine o 

Was elected to a scholastic honor society . . . o 

Participated in student grovernment ' O 

Joined a social fraternity, sorority, or club . . . o 

Participated in subject-matter or special-interest 

clubs (e.g., French club, radio station) . . . o 

Participated in student religious organization. . . o 

Was a guest in a teacher's or administrator's home . . . . O 
Called a teacher or an administrator by his or her 

first name o 

Studied with other students O 

Tutored another student o 

Voted in a student election O 

Sang in a choir or glee club or played in a school 

band/orchestra O 

Participated in organized student demonstrations O 

During the last year I had at least two courses in 

my chosen field of study 2 . . O 

It is very important to me to complete my 

original degree plans . . . O 

I was in Upward Bound, Educational Opportunity 

Program, or Talent Search O 

Received pressure from parents or friends to 

stay in school O 



3 ii 
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14. Below is a list of various experiences with school. How 



satisfied have you been with each one? (Mark one on each 


line.) 










i 

CO 


r 


* i 

J* 




o. 


.o. 


.o 




o . 


.o. 


.o 


Distribution of grade reports 


o. 


.o. 


.o 


Distribution of transcripts 


o. 


.O: 


.o 




o. 


.o. 


.o 


Academic advisement 


o. 


.o. 


.o 




o. 


.o. 


.o 


Personal counseling 


o . 


.O . 


.o 


Tutoring or remedial program 


o. 


.o. 


.o 


Child care facilities 


o. 


.o . 


.o 




o . 


.o. 


.o 


Job placement 


o . 


.o. 


.o 


Campus security 


/—"V 

.o . 


.o . 


.o 


On-campus housing 


o . 


.o. 


.o 


Parking service 


o . 


.0 . 


.o 


Financial aid advice 


o. 


.o . 


.o 


Extracurricular activities 


o . 


.o . 


.o 


Social life (dating, parties, etc.) 


o . 


.o . 


.o 


Course work 


o . 


.o. 


.o 


Reading and study skills lab 


o . 


.o . 


.o 


Special instructional media 


o . 


.o . 


.o 


Independent study 


o . 


.o . 


.o 


Honors program 


o. 


.o. 


.o 


Pnnnpr/itiup uunrb nronraiti 

\>UUfJcl UUVc WUllV yJt wyialll 






o 


Assistance in finding housing 


o. 


.o. 


.o 


Assistance in finding part-time work . . 


o. 


.o. 


.Or 




o. 


.o. 


.o 


Women's studies 

■> 


o. 


.o. 


.o 


Answer each of the following as you think it applies to the 


school or training program you entered in fall 1975. (Mark 


one on K*dch tine.) 








The students are under a qreat deal of 




Y»s 


No 


pressure to get hiqh grades 




.o. 


.o 


There is a qreat deal of conformity among 






the students 




.o. 


.o 


Most of the students are very bright 






academically 




.o. 


.o 


There is keen competition among most 






of the students for high grades 




.o. 


.o 


Thf? course work is definitely more 








theoretical than practical 




o. 


.o 


Competitive sports are overemphasized 




.o. 


.o 


The classes are usually informal 




.o. 


o. 


Most students are treated like "numbers 












.o. 


.o 






.o. 


.o 


There is little or no contact with teachers . . . 


.a. 


.o 
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16. What are your college plans for fall 1977? (Mark one.) 

I plan to attend the same school in which I enroll- 
ed in fall 1975 (Fill in circle and skip to 
Question 20) O 

I plan to attend a different school than the one 
I started in fall 1975 O 

I do not plan to attend school . O 

17. Why did you decide to change colleges or leave college? 

(Mark all that apply in Column A and the one most 
important reason in Column B.) 

Completed my program at my first 
institution 



Wanted to go to a school with a better 
academic rating 

Didn't do as well academically as I 
thought I would 

Relatives discouraged me 

Decided I did not need a further degree . 

Wanted to reconsider my goals and 
interests 



Wanted less expensive 



Unable to get the financial aid I needed 



Heard more education would not. 



A 


B 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o.. 


..o 


o. . 


. .o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 


.o.. 


..o 



18. If you have transferred , indicate when: (Mark one.) 

During September 1975 to June 1976 O 

Fall 1976 • Q 

After beginning of 1976 academic year O 

Fall 1977 .O 



19. If you decided to discontinue your studies, indicate 
when: (Mark one.) 

During September 1975 to June 1976 O 

Fall 1976 O 

^fter beginning of 1 976 academic year . O 
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20. How do you rate yourself on each of the following traits, 
compared with the average person of your age? Give your 
most accurate estimate of yourself. (Mark one on 
each line.) 



-5- 



Motivation to achieve 



Self-confidence (intellectual ) 





' f 








*v ^ 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


o. 


O. 


.o 


O. 


O. 


.o 


o. 


O. 


.o 


o. 


O. 


.o 


o. 


O. 


.o 


o.. 


O. 


.o 


O.. 


O. 


.o 


o.. 


O. 


o 



Below is a set of questions about college costs, how you paid for 
college, and financial aid. Please answer them as well as you can. 



COSTS 



21. What were your costs during your last two years in school? 



(Mark one for each item in each column.) 

1975-76 

I 8 § 
§ 7 i s. 

o) i S 2 2» 

• * o 2 2 , 

g I o R o ! 

o r- in r- eg : 

Z </></></)</> ( 



1976-77 



ci 
en 

01 • 
01 01 ' 

o) I 2 
• © 2 

° «- \n r- 
2 



(A (A O 



Total costs OOOOOO. .OOOOOO 



Tuition and fees . . . 
Books and supplies . 

Food 

Housing or raom. . . 
Commuting expenses 
(including travel to 
and fro.m school and 
visiting family) . . . 
Medical and dental 

expenses 

Miscellaneous per* 
sonal expenses 
(grooming, recrea- 
tion laundry, etc.) . 
Not in school 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 

o 



• OOOOOO 
■ OOOOOO 

• OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 

o 



FINANCING EDUCATION 

22. Indicate the funding source(s) and the amount of money you 
received from each for your college expenses during the last 
two years. (Mark ail that apply for each year.) 

1975-76 1976-77 



01 

5) 

01 01 
01 I 

• ^ o 

Jr *- in 
Z iA iA 



ci o 

ci o _ 

« q g 

*- ^ o 

o o 2 

o o v 

q cj 

* <* O 



Tuition waiver 

Parental, family aid or 

gifts . 

Grants or scholarships: 

Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant 
(BEOG) 

Supplemental Edu- 
cational Opportunity 
Grant (SEOG) 

State scholarship or 
grant , . 

State Scholarship 
Incentive Grant 
(SSIG) 

Local or private schol- 
arship or grant . . . . 

Vocational grant . . . 

Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs Grant (BIA) . . . 

Other 

Loans: 

Federally Guaranteed 
Student Loans (FISL 

orGSLP) 

National Direct Stu- 
dent Loan (NDSL) . . 

Other 

Work: 

College work-study . 
Full-time work . . . 

Part-time or summer 

work 

Savings 

Spouse's income . . . 
G.I. benefits (includ- 
ing Veterans Depen- 
dents Benefits) .... 
ROTC scholarship or 

stipend 

Social Security Depen- 
dents Benefits .... 
Aid for Families with 
Dependent Children 

(/VFDC) 

Food Stamps 

Other 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO. 



01 o * 
01 O — 

oi 5 5 8 

ci 8 I I *ar 

-Sill? 
2 s a s a <5 

OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO.. OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO, 



.OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO . .OOOOOO 



OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO 

OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 



.OOOOOO 
.OOOOOO 

.OOOOOO 
.OOOOOO 



OOOOOO. .OOOOOO 



OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 

OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 

OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 



OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 



OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 
OOOOOO. 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



36* 
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OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 

OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 

OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 

OOOOOO' 

OOOOOO 



OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
OOOOOO 
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FINANCIAL AID 

23. How much total aid, other than parental contribution, have you received 
during the last two years? (Mark one for each item in each column.) 

197576 1976-77 



s 



01 

5 S m S 



8 7 f 8 S * 8 

2 S J, I ^ » 8 I ) J 

1 . 2 1 S 8 <* 



fi 



V S r N > J J. § ~ of > 



Tuition waiver OOOO OO . . OOO OOO 

Grants OOOOOO. . OOOOOO 

Loans OOOOOO OOO OOO 

Work study OOOO OO . . OOO OOO 



24. Which of the following sources was helpful to you in learning about ways 
to pay for your education after high school? (Mark all that apply.) 



High school or college coaches O 

High school counselor O 

High school teacher O 

College admissions officer O 

College financial aid office staff O 

College teacher or adviser O 

College financial aid literature O 

Public advertising (radio, T.V., posters) O 

Friends or other students O' 

Family O 

Veteran's Administration office O 

Special services for" disadvantaged students O 

\A.»t«ran's cost of instructional programs; 

OffiCf? of Varan's Affairs O 

Special programs (Upward Bound, Talent Search, 

Friucationiil Opportunity Program) O 



25. When you first applied for financial aid, how easy or difficult was the 
application procedure? (Mark one.) 



V*ry »»asy O 

Somewhat «asy O 

Average O 

Somewhat difficult O 

Vf>ry difficult O 

Not applicable O 



FRir 0J 
1 1 I I I I I I I I I I 1 1 1 I I 1 1 I I I I I l 



26. Which of the following statements apply to 
your experience with financial aid? (Mark 



all that apply.) 

I lost my aid because I dropped 

out of school . . . O 

Parents didn't want to complete 

financial statement .„ O 

I didn't think I was eligible for 

financial aid ♦* O 

My grades were too low to receive 

financial aid O 

My income status was too high to 

receive financial aid . . . . O 

Financial aid enabled me to attend 

school . . : o 

Could not get aid because I enrolled 

part time o 

I consider myself financially inde- 
pendent of my parents O 



I did not apply for financial aid in time . O 

I did not apply^pr financial aid O 

Financial aid appK^ation forms and 

procedures were too long or 

complicated for me to complete O 

My experiences with financial aid have 

generally been favorable O 

Didn't know about financial aid options. O 
I was turned down for financial aid .... O 

Couldn't get type of aid \ wanted O 

Didn't want to get further into debt. . . . O 



Different type of aid would have 

been better for me O 

Parents did not want to pay any more 

for my education O 

My experience with financial aid has 

been generally unfavorable O 



27. Indicate (A) the total amount of loans you havt 
obtained thus far to finance your education, and 
(B) the absolute maximum amount of educational 
debt you are willing to incur for your collegt 
(undergraduate) education. (Mark one in each 
column.) 



V 


A 


B 




. Thus 


Absoluts 




Far 


Maximum 


None 


..O... 


o 


Less than $500 


..O... 


....o 


$500-999 . 


..o... 


....o 


$1,000-1,999 


..o... 


....o 


$2,000-3,999 


..o... 


....o 


$4,000-5,999 


..o... 


....o 


$6,000-7,999 


..o... 


....o 


$8,000-9,999 


..o... 


....o 


$10,000 or more . . 


..o 
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28. 



How important are the following in your choice of a long- 
term career? (Mark one on each line.) 



etc C 

/// 
± Co <• <• <r 



Job openings are generally available . . . 


.o. 


.o 


.o 


Rapid career advancement is possible. 


.o. 


,o 


.o 


Good pay 


.o. 


.o 


.o 


It's a well-respected or prestigious 








occupation 


.o. 


.o. 


,o 


It provides a great deal of autonomy . . 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Chance for steady progress . . 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Chance for originality .... 


.o. 


.p. 


• O 


Can make an important contribution 








to society 


• O. 


• O. 


• O 


Can avoid pressure . . . 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Can work with ideas 


• O. 


.o. 


■.o 


Can be helpful to others . . 


.o. 


.o. 


•.o 


Have leadership opportunities .... 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Able to work witfi people 1 like 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Interest in the field 


.o. 


• O. 


.o 


Enjoyed my past experience in 








this occupation 




.o. 


.o 


No more out-ojf-school training 








required 




.o. 


.o 


Good fringe benefits 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Chance to use my training or schooling 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Able to work in good physical 








environment 




.o. 


.o 


Chance to learn new skills 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


Job security 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


It tsn t too difficult to prepare for . 


.o. 


.o. 


.o 


The preparation does not involve too 








many years of education beyond 








high school r - 


o. 


■O. 


.o 


1 can get into a program that does 








not cost too much 


o. 


.o. 


.o 



29. 



What do you now consider to be your probable future 
occupation? (Mark one.) a 



J 

ERJC 



Future 
Occupation 

Accountant or auditor O 

Arnnitect or urban planner ■> O 

Busings purson (management, finaace, sales, etc.). . . O 

Business owner (including farm or ranch) Q 

Clergy or religious worker O 

Clerical worker (secretary, stenographer, 

typist, bookkeeper, etc.) O 

Commercial artist, designer, decorator.draftsman . . . O 

Computer programmer or analyst O 

Construction craftsman, carpenter, 

electrician, plumber O 

Counselor (guidance, family, school) O 

Driver (truck, taxi, bus) O 

Engineer O 

Factory worker O 

Foreman Q 

LIST OF OCCUPATIONS CONTINUED IN NEXT COLUMN 



J 



29. (continued) 

Farmer, forester, conservationist O 

Government official, administrator, politician O 

Home economist or dietitian . . . .* O 

Homemaker (full-time) : O 

Lawyer or judge . . O 

Librarian or archivist 

Law enforcement officer Q 

Mathematician, statistician, actuary Q 

Mechanic, machinist, repairman O 

Military (career) ' Q 

Nurse. . . .?j Q 

Performing, artist, musician, entertainer Q 

Pharmacist or pharmacologist Q 

Physician, surgeon, dentist, optometrist O 

Scientific researcher Q 

Service worker: private household (maid, cook, etc.). O 

Social welfare or recreation worker O 

Teacher, professor, administrator (college, 

university) Q 

Teacher or administrator (elementary, 

secondary) t Q 

Technician, technologist (health), 

therapist (physical, occupational, speech) . . . ^ . . O 

Technician or technologist (other). . : * . . O 

Veterinarian Q 

Writer, journalist, interpreter O 

Other occupation. O 

Undecided . Q 

Questions 30-36 art for students who worked (work- 
study or other employment) while attending school. If 
you didn't work, please skip to Question 37. If you did 
work, ptease answer the following questions for the time 
you were in school between September 1975 end August 
1977. 



30. While enrolled in school, how many hours per week did 
you usually work for pay? (Mark one.) 

I— 5 hours Q 

6-10 hours O 

II- 15 hours O 

16-20 hours , .O 

21-30 hours O 

31-40 hours O 

41 hours or more Q 



31. What were your average weekly take-home 
earnings? (Mark one.) 

S1-49 O* 

$50-74 . O" 

$75-99 O 

$100-149 ..O" 

$150 or more O 

3fJ*i 
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At • 

32. What type of work did you do? (Mark all that apply.) 

Athletic assistant O 

Banking (teller, etc.) O 9 

Cashier/checker ^ U 

Child care ° O 

Clerical/secretartal ^ 

Driver (delivery, chauffeur) O 

Food service worker (food preparation, waiting' 

tables, busing, washing dishes) O 

Government or judiciary aide O 

Grounds or building maintenance (including se<?urity) . . O 

Housework - O 

Lab woVk or technician O 

Library aid < O 

" ■ Mechanic 

Musician ^ 

Research Assistant : U 

Sales . . . . '. . ' O 

Social or community aide (include hospital work) . . . . \J 

Switchboard operator O 

Teaching or tutoring • ^ 

Other'semiskilled and unskilled (factory worker, " _ 

laborer/ usher, painter).*- ^ 

For Questions 33-36, if you held more than one job, 
answer for the job you held the longest or for which 
you worked the most hours. 



33. Where did you work? (Mark one for each column.) 

1975-76 197677 

/. o 



On campus . 
Off campus , 



o 



o 
o 



34. How related was your work to your field of study? 

(Mark one.) * 



Closely related. . . 
Somewhat related 
Not related 



o 
o 
o 



35. How satisfied were you with the job? (Mark one.) 



Very satisfied 

Somewhat satisfied . ^ 

No opinion 

Somewhat dissatisfied 
Very dissatisfied . . . . 



,o 
,o 
o 
.o 
o 



36. 



Did you receive academic credit for your work? (Mark one.) 

Yes "..O 

No O 



ERLC 



37. What do you expect your annual starting salary to be when 
you becjin working after you complete your education? If 
you are out of school, indicate the starting salary of your 
first job after leaving school (if part-time, indicate the full- 
time equivalent). (Mark one for each column if applicable.) 

First Job After 
Futur« Leaving School 

Don't expect to work . ....o o 

Less than $5,000 O O 

$5,000-7,999. 0_ O 

$8,000-9,999 O:' O 

$10,000-14,999 . O O 

$15,000-19,999 ... .\ ... O O 

$20,000-24,999 . . O O 

$25,000 or more . . Tj O \ . O 



38. At the time you expect to graduate and during the next ten . 
years, how good do you think the job market (job openings) 
will be in your chosen profession? (Mark one most applicable.) 

Very good (better than the job market in most 

other occupations) ■. ; O 

Good (as good as the job market in most other 

occupations) o 

Adequate (better than some, worse than others). ..... O 

Poor (worse than most other occupations) O 

Don't know • . . o 



39. If you knew that few jobs would be available in your ( . 
major area of study, what would you be most likely 
to do? JMark one.) 

Nothing, it wouldn't make any difference O 

Would take some additional courses in ?p_area 

where job prospects look promising " O 

Would change fields O 

Would |>lan to take advanced, specialized 

courses in my field ' O 

Would drop out of school .' . . O 



40. If you are no longer in school,, have you worked at 
any job (including temporary or part-time) since 
you left school? (Mark one.)' 

" Yes • .........O 

No, but I am looking for work O 

No, and I am not looking for work . O 

Not applicable (I am still in school) O 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP IN THIS SURVEY. 
PLEASE RETURN YOUR COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE 
IN THE ENCLOSED POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE TO: 

A National Study of Student Progress 
4555 W. 77th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55435 
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Cover Letter Sent with Second Wave of 1977 rollowup Questionnaire 




October 14, 1^77 



Hello: 

We understand that often it is difficult to take time out from a busy 
school or work schedule in order to fill out af questionnaire, but your reply 
is critical to the success of this study. The study is trying to find out 
how effective the current system of financial aid ik in meeting students 1 
financial needs. Each person to whom we are sending this questionnaire has 
been randomly chosen to reflect a representative cfoss section, whether or 
not he or she has ever received financial aid. The information you provide 
will bq completely confidential and will only b£ used for group -comparisons 
and statistical purposes. 

In case you did not receive our first questionnaire or have misplaced 
it, we are enclosing a second copy and we would very much appreciate your 
taking some*>time to complete it. Please use the enclosed postage-paid 
envelope to return your questionnaire to us. If in the meantime, you have 
mailed your completed questionnaire, please ignore thi§ request and accept 
our thanks. 



Again, thank you for your participation. 



Cordially, 



Helen S. Astin 
Study Director 
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Covei. Letter Sen'w t*ith Third Wave of 1977 Followup Questionnaire 




Hello! 

t ■ 

We take the opportunity of the Thanksgiving^ holiday to be in 'touch 
, with you again and ask you to complete the enclosed questionnaire. We 
thought that perhaps you didn't Respond to our previous questionnaires 
because you- were away from home. We hope to have better luck reaching 
you at home during this holiday time. 

The study is trying to find out how effective the current system of 
financial aid is in meeting students' financial needs. Each per9Cn to 
whom we are sending this questionnaire has been randomly chosen from the 
students that enrolled in college in 1975, whether or not he or she has 
ever received financial aid. The inforn^tion you provide will be very 
helpful and will be kept completely confidential. 

If in the meantime you have mailed your completed questionnaire, just 
ignore this request X nd accept^ our thanks. ^ 

Again, thank you and enjoy the holidays. 

Cordially, 

y . Helen S. As tin 

Project Director 
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APPENDIX B 



CREATION OF FINANCIAL AID VARIABLES 



t Two sets of financial aid variables were created, one for the 
descriptive analysis and one for the regressions. The descriptive analysis 
used the financial aid question (#22) from the 1977 questionnaire, the one 
that ask(*d the student how much and .what type of aid he or she actually 
received during his or her first two years of college. Since the student 
responded with a code number corresponding to the amount of aid he received, 
this number had* to be converted into dollars so that the money could be c 
aggregated (for example, so that all grants cpuld be added to estimate the 
total amount of grant aid). This was done by converting code 1 (no aid) to 
0; code 2 ($1-5000} to $300; code 3 ( $50 1-1 , 000 ) to $650; code 4 ($1,001- 
2,000) to $1,250; code 5 ($2,001-4000) to $2,300; and code 6 (over $4,000) 
to $4,200. 1 Two types of variables for the descriptive analysis were then 
created. The first consisted of variables estimating the total amount of 
aid the student received: the amount of grant money (tuition waivers, 
BEOGs, SEOGs, local or private scholarships or grants, vocational grants, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs grants, G.I. benefits, ROTC scholarships or 
stipends, Social Security dependents 1 benefits, and other grants). The 
second consisted of the amount of loan money (Federally Insured Student 
Loans, National Direct Student Loans and other loans); third was the amount 
of college work-study funds. Finally, the total amount of financial aid 
(that is, the sum of the figures to which the codes had been converted) 



ERJC 



1. The converted amounts were provided to us by the Office of Planning, 
Budgeting and Evaluation; USOE-DHEW. Research conducted at that office 
found these figures to be closer to reality than were the midpoints of the 
categories. 
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from all of these sources was calculated. 

The second type of variables used for descriptive analysis concerned 
the type of aid students received. Awards were divided into ten mutually 
exclusive dichotomous variables: grant only; loan only; work-study only; 
large grant, loan, and work-study; small grant, loan and work-study; large 
grant and loan; small grant land loan; large grant and work-study; small 
grant and work-study; and loan and work-study. Aid packages which included 
a grant were classified according to whether or not the grant accounted for 
most of the package. Our procedure was to sum the amounts of each type of 
aid, reaching a grand total. Both the grand total and the portion of it 
contributed by the 9rant were then converted back to the original code of 
1-6. If these codes were identical for both the grant and the aggregate 
aid package, then the grant was considered large, but if the code number 
for tot r «l aid was higher than for the grant, the grant was called small. 
Therefore, "large" and "small" grants refer not to the absolute size of the 
grant or the aid package but to the grant's proportion of the package. 

For the regression analysis, the financial aid variables were 
developed in the same way from question #18 of the 1975 questionnaire. The 
only difference is that for 1975 we were unable to include as many types of 
grants as in 1977 since they were not asked on the 1975 questionnaire. 
The types of grants indued were BEOGs, SEOGs, State scholarships or 
grants, local or private scholarships or grants, G.I. benefits and Social 
Security Dependent's Benefits. 

In all, ten^dichotomous aid packaging variables and four amounts of 
financial aid variables were used. 
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APPENDIX C 
DEVELOPMENT OF PERSISTENCE CATEGORIES 

By using the months September through June to represent an academic 
year (see Question 1 in the 1977 follow-up questionnaire), we assigned 
students who indicated they had one pattern of attendance (full-time, 
part-time or not-in-school) during 8 or more of these 10 months to the 
appropriate attendance pattern. Students who spent fewer than eight 
months in particular a pattern were not immediately classified. 

Students who could be classified as either in school full-time or 
part-time or not in school for each of the two years were then further ' 
categorized in the following way according to their status during each 
of those years: 

e Students who attended full-time during both years are 
full-time persisters. 
5 f> Students who were enrolled either full-time or part- 

time but who then dropped out are withdrawals. 
© Students who switched from full-time to part-time 

enrollment are underpersisters. 
© Students who attended part-time fdr both years are 
/ part-time persisters • 

Most students (N » 12,565) fit into one of , the four groups listed 
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above* The remaining students CN = 3056) were classified in basically 
the same way except that four points in time were 'considered instead of 
two* Each academic year was split into two five month periods/ 
September through January and February through June* Students who 
listed the same attendance pattern in four or more months of a five 
month period were classified as having t^hat pattern* Students who 
claimed less than four out of five months "of tfheir longest type of 
enrollment were assigned to a miscellaneous group* A series of cross- 
tabulations was performed in order to assign these students to categor- 
ies consistent with those already assigned to the classified students* 
Additionally/ a category for students who failed to respond to the 
question was established. At this point in the analysis, students were 
classfied as follows t 

N " 

e full-time persisters 12/079 
a> withdrawal 965 
© underpersisters « 1/489 
o part-time persisters 25 
C no response or insufficient response 1/063 

Next, the student's enrollment status at the time of the follow-up 
survey as well as the student's degree plans and attainment were taken 
into consideration in 'the following ways: 
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o full-time persisters who were re-enrolled full-time in fall, 
1977 remained classified as full-time persisters. Full-time persisters 
who were not enrolled at the time of the follow-up survey were classified 
as withdrawals while those who had switched to part-time status were 
classified as erratic peristers. 

o . w i thdr awals who were not enrolled during tall, 1977, remained 
withdrawals; those who were reenrolled, either part- or full-time were 
classified as stopouts. 

o underpersisters and part-time persisters who were enrolled 
during fall, 1977 joined the erratic persisters category while those who 
were not enrolled were classified as withdrawals. 

o students who failed to completely answer question 1 were classi- 
fied as follows f 

a. those who left question 1 completely blank remained un- 
classified. 

b. those who indicated being in school for at least one year 
were classified according to their fall, 1977, enrollment 
status with students who were enrolled being classified as 
erratic persisters and those who were not enrolled being 
classified as withdrawals. 

In doing cross-tabluation analysis, it appeared that the* 
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erratic persisters category was in fact composed of two groups. Therefore 
we identified those students who had indicated that they were not enrolled 
in school during at least one semester but who were enrolled in fall/ 1977, 
and classified them as stopouts. Those who had not indicated being unen- 
rolled at any time remained erratic persisters. Therefore, one should note 
that the least is known about the erratic persister group since it includes 
those students with some missing information from question 1 (although 
students who failed to respond about their enrollment status for at least 

one year are not included in the persistence category; they remain unclassi- 

ft 

fied). SDme of these students may ^therefore be either full-time persisters 
or stopouts. 

Finally, we felt that students who in 1975 indicated that they planned 
to earn an A. A. degree and did earn that degree could not reasonably be 
called withdrawals. Therefore, w£ classified those students who both 
planned for and received an A. A. degree and who were not reenrolled, as 
A. A. persisters. Those Who earned an A. A. degree but were reenrolled were 
classified in one of the other persistence categories depending upon their 
enrollment behavior. 

c 

The final persistence categories which emerged are as follows: 
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Persistence Categories 



N 

• full-time persister 10,867 

• erratic persister 1,512 
stopout 606 

m withdrawal , 1,619 

< 

•> A.A» persister ' A 152 



•> unclassified 
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APPENDIX D ; 

A VERIFICATION STUDY OF FINANCIAL AID 
DATA REPORTED BY STUDENTS 

The type and amount of aid students received in the two academic 
years after they enrolled in college were spme of the most important 
types of information we collected for this study. To ensure the accur- 

6 

acy of our survey research findings, we designed a study comparing 
student self-reports with institutionally maintained data on student 
financial aid. 

We particularly wanted to know how much aid students received 
from each of twenty-four different funding sources for the academic 
years 1975-76 and 1976-77 (see question 22, 1977 survey, Appendix A). 
Table 1 reports the raw, + unedited data for the 16,191 students who an- 

♦ 

.swered this question. In order to verify these figures, we ask<#d sev- ' 
eral schools in the Los Angeles , area t6 giva us the financial aid rec- 
ords of their students who had responded to our survey. Three insti- 
tutions gave us access to these records: California Institute of Tech- 
nology (Caltech) , the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA), 
and Los Angeles City College (LACC) . Two of these schools are public, 
and one is independent; one has stringent entrance requirements, one 
is moderately selective, and one unselective. 

Since a number of sources of funding (for example, parents/ part- 
time work, <and; savings) *are impossible to corroborate from institutional 

;' f 
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records/ not all types of aid could be verified. Sources of money we 

could verify were Basic Opportunity Grants (BEOGs) , Supplemental Edu- 

/ 

cational Opportunity Grants (SEOGs) , / state scholarships or grants/ lo- 
cal or private scholarships or grants, Federally Guaranteed Student 
Loans (FISLs or GSLPs) , National Direct Student Loans (NDSLs) , college 
work-study and Social Security dependent's benefits. We did not attempt 
to verify State Scholarship Incentive Grants, vocational grants, and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Grants since virtually no students reported 
receiving such aid. fc - 0 

The institutional data were coded to correspond with the dollar 
amounts listed in the questionnaire: 1 none,N^l-499, $500-999, and so 
on'. After we obtained the data from the institutional files we merged 
them with the student-reported data. "Accuracy variables" for each 
type of aid for both academic years were created by comparing the 
amount of a particular type of aid reported b^ the* student with the 
amount listed in the institutional files^. $f the two records matched, 
the variable was coded "accurate"; if the institution reported that 
the student received aid outside the range of the aid categories, for , 
'example, if the student claimed to be getting $750 per year, but in- 
stitutional records showed ?/he actually was receiving less than $500 
or more than $999, the variable was coded "inaccurate." 

The verification sample for 1975-76 was composed of records from 
772 s students: 579 from UCLA, 153 from LACC, and 40 from Caltech. 

Financial aid informaitdn from 1976-77 was based on an N of 732 r since 
\ a 

some students droffp^d out of school before their second year. The 
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analyses reported in Tables 2-8 include only the students who were 
listed by their institutions as aid recipients and who also responded 
to our survey (N = 284 in 1975-76 and N = 219 in 1976-77), 

When the financial aid„ records from these institutions were ex- . 
amined, a number of problems became apparent, of which the most serious 
was that th^ir financial aid offices kept records only on students who 
received financial aid — thus students not listed In these institutional 
records were necessarily coded afs getting no aid. Furthermore, since 
we had only the students' names and not their socia'l security numbers, 
we sometimes found it difficult to identify and match students. Names 
might be spelled wrong due tc keypunching errors made when the data 
were collected in 1975; students might have married and changed their 
names; some might have transferred to another school and be receivinq 

/ 

aid from that sch©oX r ~and studeifts might be confused with other students 
having identical names. Except -for students having identical names, 

all these situations could result in th$, institutional records showing 

•i » 

that a student had received no aid when in reality he or she had' re- 
ceived it. * 

Cther xjroblems .arose when we tried to estimate .the amount of aid 
students received. First, most types of aid could be "awarded" simply 
as. tuition waivers^ 1 When this was done, we were uncertain whether to 
classify the award by its source or as a tuition waiver/ In most cases, 

we classified it as aid of one sort br, another, not as a tuition waiver, 

7 • ' 

Second, sometimes it was c unclear -wttether aid should 'be- "credited" to 

the sta^e or the student's school, especially for UCLA where much of 

f 
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the aid awarded by, the institution actually comes from state funds. 
We decided that money awarded by a college, such as grants-in-aid or 
Regents 1 scholarships, should be counted as local, not state # aid. In 
view of these two subjective classification .decisions, our institution- 
al data must be viewed with some caution. , . t ^ 

, .\ 

Results , 

I • 

The following tables present our findings first for all students, 
whether or not they had financial aid, and then for only those students 
receiving aid. They reveal the accuracy, with which students repotted 
the amounts and types of aid they received and the percentage of stu- 
dents who overestimated the amount of aid they received, underestimated 
it, or reported it correctly. Separate analyses were done for men, 
women, whites, non-whites, students whose parents earned various /lev- 
els of in"come and all students combined. Tables 2 through 5 report 

/ 

what proportion of all students accurately recorded the amcmnt; and types 
of aid they received. As a group, students were quite accurate in re- 
porting the amount of aid they received. ' 'They were correct 84-97 percent of 
the time for all types of aid except local or priva^eV scholarshipsjand 

grants, on which they were right about 80 percent of -the time. . 

. ■ . / 

Students whose parehts had relatively low incomes made more mis-* 

takes than those whose parents were more affluent, although the former 

received more aid from more sources and so, ]/ike black students who re- r 

ceived more aid, had more room for error. Tabl^ 6 /compares the, number 



of students who reported receiving aid with "those /listed irj institutional 
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files, revealing that more students actually received aid thdn college 
records indicate. Table 7 shows the proportion of students who re- 
ported the various £ypes of aid they received, and its amount , correct-^ 
■ ly. Students are more accurate concerning the loans theV received 
than their BEOGs (95% of all students correctly listed the type and 
amount of their loan, as opposed to only fc 82% who accurately reported 

< . * 

their BEOG ^nd the amount of money they receivafi ~/om it). However, 

1 \ 

Table 8 shows that students overwhelmingly knew from what sources thov^^jy 
had, received aid and were unce^tai^^nly at^jot^its amount — 94* of 
the students in 1975-76 and "^Tof the students in 1976-77 accurately 
^reported that they had receivld BEOGs. 

White and non-white stucients were about equally accurate So far 

as what types of financial aid they received (Table 9) , as were stu- 

/ 

dgnts who. came from diffeS&nt economic backgrounds (Table 10). Tables 
11, 12, and 13 show how accurately students reported the amount of aid 
they received. Each table indicates how many underestimated it, over- 
estimated it and were accurate. Students tended to overestimate their 
hid, except for money that came from SEOGs and local or private scholar- 
ships;. 

In addition to analyzing their responses to question 22, vie also 
examined the accuracy of studdnts 1 answers to question 23, in wnich 
^they ; indicated the aid they received under three general categories t 
„ grants, loans, and work-study. (For this analysis, tuition waivers, 
BECSs, state, local and private scholarships and Social Security depen- 
dent's benefits from the institutional records were all grouped together 

% 
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as "grants.") For -1975-76, 93.1 percent of the students gave accurate 
information afeout their grants, 90.1 percent about their loans and 93.5 
percent about their work-study awards. For 1976-77, the results were 
quite similar, ^ with 91.1 percent (grants) 92.6 percent (loans) and 89.8 
percent (work-study) describing their awards accurately. , ^ 

We also attempted to cross-validate the expenses students claimed 
they had (see question 21, 1977 questionnaire) . We'calculated their 
self-reported college costs by averaging the amounts they listed for tui- 
tion and fees, books and supplies, food, housing, pommuting to school, 
medical and dental expenses and miscellaneous costs; we then compared 
these figures to the published figures on costs from the institutions. 
Caltech students estimated their expenses to be $5725, compared with 
their institution' s. estimate of $6350. UCLA students said they spent an 
average of $3210; UCLA itself estimates costs as $2450, without, however, 
taking into consideration the added expense of out-of-state tuition. Los 
Angeles Community College students said they spent about $2450, but the 
school listed no average expenses as a basis of comparison. 

This brief study shows that student self-reports on the type and' 
cost of ,the aid they recl^Lve are generally quite accurate. Only about 
15 percent of them gave wrong information, an impressively small per- 
centage considering how detailed and complex was the information they 
were asked to supply. 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage of Students Reporting Various Types and Amounts ©f Financial Aid 











1975-76 








• 


1976-77. 






Type of Aid 




$1 - 


$500 


$1000 


$2000 


Over 






ssnn 

y -/ w u 


31 onn 

y .HJ UU 


9 ZUUU 


Over 


None 


499 


-999 


-1999 


-4000 


$4000 


No fie 


*T 7 7 


-QQQ 


-1 QQQ 

1777 


4UUU 




Tuition waiver 


61 


3 


2 


2 


.2 


1 


57 




L. 


0 

Cm 


1 
J_ 


n 
u 


Parental Pami lv Airl nv ni-Ft-Q 


20 


21 


9 


12 


17 


10 


21 


_L (J 


ft 

CJ 




lJ 


Q 

7 


Grants or Scholarships: 


























Basic Educational" Opportunity Grant 


























\JJlLi\J\JJ 




"7 
/ 


1 J 


1 J 


1 


0 


42 


6 


11 


11 


0 


0 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
























Grant (SEOG) 


60 


5 


A 

"T 


1 


n 


n 

u 


3 u 


/. 




1 
J_ 


U 


0 


State Scholarship or Grant 


51 


9 


7 


5 


1 


o 


48 


« 

VJ 


u 


A 
4 


1 
X 


n 
u 


State Scholarship Incentive Grant 
























(SSIG) 


67 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


62 . 


1 


0 


0 


0 


o 


Local or Private Scholarship or Grant 


52 


9 


5 


4 


2 


0.3 


52 


5 


4 


3 


2 


0 i 


Vocational Grant 


65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


60 


0 " 


0 


0 


0 


b S 


Bureau of Indian Affairs Grint (BIA) 


67 


0 * 


0 


0 


0 


0 


, 62 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other ' 


58 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


' 55 


2 


1 


1 - 


0.5 


0 • 


Loans: r 


























Federally Guaranteed Student Loans 


























(FISL or GSLP) 


62 


1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


57 


1 


1 


3 : 


1 


o \ . 


National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 


51 


7 


8 


5 


0 


0 


49 


5 


6 


4 


1 


0 


Other 


58 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


54 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 



Work ,: 
College Work-study 
Full-time Work 
Part-time or Summer Work 
Savings 

Spouse's Income , 

G.I. Benefits (including Veterans' 

Dependent's Benefits) 
ROTC Scholarship or Stipend 



52 
61 
20 
35 
65 

65 
66 



10 
1 
23 
25 
0 

1 
0 



8 
1 
21 
8 
0 

1 
0 



' 1 
1 

14 
4 
0 

0 
0 



0 
1 
4 
1 
0 

1 
0 



0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 



46 
54 
18 
34 
59 

60 
60 



9 
1 
20 
22 
0 

1 
0 



7 
1 
19 
6 
0 

1 
0 



2 
1 
14 
3 
0 

0 
0 



0 
1 
5 
1 
0 

1 
0 



0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 



(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 





5 — 




1975-76 






•• 




1976-77 










$1- 


$500 


$1000 


$^000 


Over . 




$1- 


$500 


$1000 


$2000 


Over 


Type of, Aid 


None 


499 


-999 


-1999 


-4000 n 


$4000 


None 


499 


-999 


. -1999 


-4000 


• $4000 


Social Security Dependents Benefits 


59 ' 


"3 


2 


3 


2 


' 0 


54 


.3 


2 


3 


2 


0 


Aid for Families with Dependent v 


























Children (AFDC) 


66 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' 61 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Food Stamps 


66 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


61 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


63 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


71 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 



(N = 16,191) 



Note - Percentages do not sum to 100 because non-respondents have been omitted. Hpwever, when 
the dat^ are edited, those students who claimed some but not all types of aid were coded as 
having no aid in the categories for which they claimed no aid. The figures above are based on 
the unweighted sample of respondents. 
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Table Q 



Institutional Differences in the Percentage of All Students 
Reporting Their Types and Amount of Aid Accurate^ 



Type of Aid 



Total 



Caltech UCLA 



1975- 76 

BE&G ? 
SEOG 

State Scholarship and Grant* 

Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 

FISL orGSLP 

NDSL 

College Work-study 

Social Security Dependent's Benefits 
N 

1976- 7*7 

— ( 

BEOG » 
SEOG 

State Scholarship and Grant 

Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 

Xr 

FISL or GSLP 
NDSL 

College Work-study 

Social Security Dependent's Benefits 
N 



\ 



.84. 1% 87.5% 

90.1 92.5 
84.3 87.5 
79.5 * 65.0 

97.2 95.0 
90.5' 80.0 

94.3 K 97.5 



94.0 
772 



92.5 
'40 



86.4% 

87.9 

82.4 - 

75.8 

96.7 

89.6 

94.3 

94.6 

5 79 



LACC 



74.5% 
97.7 
90.8' 
97.4 6 
99.3 
96.7 
93.5 
92.2 
153 



85.8 


95.0 


- 88.4 


72.0 


93.7 


90.0 


93.0 


97.7 


86.3 


85.0 


85.9 


88 .<6 


86.3 


80.0 


84.3 


97.0 


97.3 


87.5 


97.9 


97.7 


92.8 


90.0 


92.5 


94.7 


92.8 ^ 


75.0 


95.4 


87. 1 


92.5 


92.5 


92.9 


90.9 


732 


• 40 


560 


132 



388 
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TABLE 3 

Sex Differences in the Percent*ae of All Students 
Reporting their Types and Amount of Aid Accurately 



Type of Aid 



Men 



, Women 



1975 76 

BEOG ' 83.9 

SEOG , 89.1 

State Scholarship and Grant 87.0 

Local or Private Scholarship and Grant > 79.7 

FISL or GSLP - * 96.4 

NDSL ' 90.9 

College. Work- study 96.4 

Social Security Dependent's Benefits 94.2 

N . 3-30 



84.2 

90.7* 

82.4 * 

79.4 

97.7 

9.0.3 

95.8 

93.9 

442 



• 1975-77 ' t , 

BEOG m . ''87.1 

SEOG 91.6 

State Scholarship and Grant * . 87.1 

Local or? Private Scholarship and Grant 85.8 

FISL or GSLP 96.5 

NDSL " 92.6 

College Work- study " 92.3 

Social Security Dependent's Benefits , 92.6 

N 310 



84.8 
95.3 
85.8 
86.7 
97.9 
92.9 
93.1 
92.4. 
422 



3S« 
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TABLE 4 

Racial Differences in the Percentage ~bf All Students Reporting 
their Types and Amount of Aid Accurately 



Hypes of Aid . 


• 


* % 
White 


Black 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


cftieano 


1975-76 


« 


• — 






« 




BEO'G 

* 


- 


* 90.0 


71.4 


• 64.3 


" 87,7 


\ 67.2 


SEOG 




3 92.0 


91.6 


78.6 


92.0 


69.0 


State Scholarship and Grant 




88.0 


86.6 


■ • 92.9 '- 


81,9 < 


'70.7 


Local or Private Scholarship 


or Grant 


82.7 


&7.4 % . 


78.6 ' 


' 72.8 


* 81.0- 


FISL or GSLP 




' 97.3 


96.6 


92.9 


97.8 


94.8 


NDSL 




92.3 


88.2 


92.9 


89.5 


89.7 • 


College Work- study 




97.-0 


90. a 


100.0 


93.8 • 


89.7 


Social Security Dependent \s Benefits 


93.3 


94.1 


85.7 


95.3 


93.1 


N 

• < • 




• * 300 


119. 




276 • - 




1976-77 


• • 


o 










1$E0G 




92.1 A 


69.6 


,78.6. 


t 

89.9 


' -65.3.' 


SEOG 




^ 94.1 


94.1 


,92.9 


' 93.3 


•• 92.5 


State Scholarship and Grant 




88.6. 


91 2 


100 0 


OJ • L. 


75 5 
/J.J 


Local or Private Scholarship 


or Grant 


89 .t) 

9 


85.3 


85 .7 


84.7 


83.0 


FISL or GSLP 




•96.6 

ft 


98.0 


100.0 


98.1 ' 


94.3 


NDSL. , 


i 


93.1 


91.2 


* 100. Q. 


94.4 


•83.0 


College Work- study 




'94.8 


90.2 


100.0 


92.5 


'86.8 


Social Security Dependent^ Benefits, 


92.1 


91.2 


85.7 


94.4 


#8.7. 


N 




4 290 4 


102 * 


14 


268 


53 




TABLE 5 „ 



Percentaae of All Students Reporting fchoir Types and Amount of Aid Accurately, bv Parental: Income 



Type of Aid . \ Less than $8000 $8000-9999 $10000-14999 $15000-19999 '$20000-29999 $30000 or M . re 



N ' 154 60 - . 127 101 



J 



100.0 
99.2 100.0 

95.0 - 98.7 



BE0G - " 63.0 ; . 71.7 * 85.8 96.0 97.5 

S.EOG < \ ' 91.6 78.3 ' 92.1 ■ 9'3.1 
State Scholarship and 

Gran t ^ 77.3 . . 71.7 78.0 92.1 
Local or Private Scholar- • 

ship or Grant , 81.8 81.7 83.5 ~ 77.2 ' 90.8 ' * 98 7 

FISLorGSLP 96.8 • 95.0 98.4 ' 94.1 ... 98.3 100.0 

msL " *- , 87.7 • 88.3 . 89.8 92.1 99.2 

College Work- study 90.9 $ • 90.0 91.3 88.1 96.6 

Social Security Dependent's , , ' 

Benefits 85.7 < 86;7 -93.7 100.0 ' 95.8 . 93.4 



99.2 100.0 
98.7 



119 76 
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1975- »76 ' . * 

BE0G .' "64.5 72-.1 . 76.9 ' . 97.1 96.8 100.0 * 

SEOG „ 75.9 • 80 .3 . ' 89#6 93>3 , 98> , 100,6 

State Scholarship and . . 

' Grant . 75.3 75.4 1 80.6 89.4 ' 89.6 .98.8 

Xoaal cr Private Scholar- * , , " 

"ship or Grant . .< -80.7 75'.4 77.6 .65.4 " , 76.0 93 8 

FISLorGSLP . , t 96.4 ■ 93.4 96.3 7 97.1 ' 97.6 100 "o' 

NDf L , .83.7. > 82.0 90.3 91.3 94.4 100.0 

College Work-study . ' 91.6 1 96.7 94.8 ••" 86.5*. 96.8 ~. 100 0 

Social Security Dependent's , , ; . 

Benefits • ' 89.2.'. 86.9' 9.4.8* * 100.0 98.4 93 8 

N * • 166 61 ' * 134 104 ' 125 • . 80 ' w 

• *• 0> 

1976- 77 * • 1 



TABLE 6 



'Types' and Amount of Aid Received as Reported by' St^ents and Institutions 

(Petcentages) ^ 



- No Aid , $1- 499 . r $500-999 $1000-1999 \ $2000-4000 

Student Inst. Student Inst, Student Inst. Student Inst. Student Inst. 
Reported Reported Reported Reported Reported Reported Reported Reported - Reported- Reported 



type of Aid ' 



1975-76 (N=772) 




t 












• 


« s. 




BE0G 


70.5 


79.8 


6.5 


- 1 4:5 


11.3 


7'!8 


11.8 


7.9 


- 


SEOG 


91. 3 


88.6 




6.0 


3.4 


' 4.5 


0.8 


, 0.9 • 






, State Scholarship 






















and Grant 


*66-.7 


' , 75.9 


2.3 


I.*7 


26.6 


20.7 


2.5 


- 


1.9 


1.7 


• Locfal or Private 




* 














• 


•Scholarship and 


■ 




















Grant o 


78.8 


83.0 


14.1 ' 


10.1 




3.8 -x 


1.7 


2.3 


0;8 " 


0.8 


FISL or GSLP 


97.^ 


99.7 


1.6 




\0.4 


- -0.1 


1.0 


^0.1 






NDSL 


81.2 


. 84.3 


11.8. 


10.1 


' 4.5 » 


2.6 


2.3 


2.7 


0.1 




* College Work-study 


91.8 


■95.9 


2.3 


1.2 


4. '4 


2.6 


* 1.3 


0.4 


0.1 




' Social Security 






















Dependent !s Benefits 


97.2 


, • 97 .7 


" 1.8 * 


0.3 


2.1 


0.8 


2.3 


1.3 " 


1.0 




1976-77 






l 




1 






- 






BE0G 


73*. 2 


81.7 


• 4.9 


4.1 


11.9 


7.4 


;9.8* 




0.1 




SEOG 


93.7 


. 93.2 


3.1 


2.6 ; 


2.7 


3.4 


0.4 


0.8 






State Scholarship 




7fc.6 


















and Grant 


70.4 


4.2 ; 


W 


19.1- 


15.2 


4.1 


3.7. 


2.2 


1.2 


Local or Private 






















Scholarship and 










• 


• 


y 








Grant 


90.3 


87.0 


5.3 


8.5 


' 2.7 


3.4 


1.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.3 


FISL or GSLP 


96.4 


97.7 


0.7 . 




0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


1.6 






NDSL 


86.6 


, 90.2 


8.9- 


8.2 


3.1 „ 


0.8 


1.1 


' 0.8 


0.3 




College Wo^krstudy 


91.4 


' 95.5 


2.9' 


0.3 . 


, 4.2 


2.3 


1.5 


•1.9 






Social Security 

Dependent's Benefits 






















91.5 


97.5 


2.0 


0.5 . 


2.5 . , 


' 0.3 


2.9 


1.6 


•1.1 








0 



















393 
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TABLE 7 



Percentage of r Students With Aid Reporting 
Their Types and Amount of Aid Accurately 



jr 1 r- 

Type of Aid 


1975-76 




BBOG 


82.0% 


' 82.6% 


SEOG 


78.9 


83.6 


State Scholarship and Grant 


83. 1 


84.0 


Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 


68.0 


65.3 


FISL or GSLP 


95. 1 


95.4 


NDSL tf ^ 

' 0 


84.9 


86.8 


College Work-study 


91.2 


88.6 


Social Security Dependent's Benefits 


91.2 } y 


88.6 


N 


284 


219 



3d 0 



» 
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TABLE 8 



Percentage of Students With Aid Reporting 
Their Types of Ai^ Accurately 



Type of Aid 




1975-76 


1976-77 


BEOG 




94.4% 


I 

96.3% 


SEOG 




84.5 


i 

88# 1 


State Scholarship and Grant 




89.5 


93.2 


Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 


< 


76.8 


71.7 


FISL or GSLP 
NDSL 




.94.3 
90 . 2 


95.9 
9t.8 


College Work-study 




95. 1 


91.8 


Social Security Dependent's Benefits 




94. 1 


93.7 


N 




284 


219 




f 







Note - In this Table and on* Tables 9 and 10 only the accuracy in the type of 
aid is reported, independent of amount. 
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TABLE 9 




: 


r 




Percentage of Students With Aid Reporting 






> 


* 

Their Types of Aid Accurately/ 


by Race 






>• 


Type of Aid 


White 


Non-white 






1975-76 










BEOG 


95.2% 


94.0% 






SEOG 


81 .0 


86.0 






State Scholarship and Grant 


89.3 


89.5 






Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 


81 .0 


*75.0 




r 


FISL or GSLP < 


95.2 


95.5 




0 


HDSL 


' 88.1 


91 .0 






College Work-sttudy 


94.1 


95.5 






Social Security Dependent's Benefits 


94. 1 


94.0 






N 


84 


200 






1976-77 . 




• 






BEOG 


97.0 


96. 1 


• 




SEOG 


81.8 


90.9 






State Scholarship and Grant 


89.4 


94.8 






Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 


77.3 


69.3 






FISL or GSLP 


92.5 


97.4 






NDSL 


89.4 


92.8 






College Work-study 


89.4 


93.9 


* 




Social Security Dependents Benefits 
N 


90.9 
66 


94.8 
153 






397 
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* TABLE 10 

Percentage of Students With Aid Reporting 
Their Types of Aid Accurately, by Parental Income 

Less tjian $10,000- $20,000 
Type of Aid $10,000 19,999 or mora 



1975-76 



BEOG 


y / • i 


y2 • 2 


95 .4 


SEOG 


•7*7 Q 

/ / • y 




yo. l 


u La lc u^iiuxaL oiiip diiu Vjl cU 1 l> 


Q*7 1 


yo. i 


86. 4 


xj w ^ a. x lu. ri ivaLc lai oilip and bi allL 


Q 1 A 




77. 3 


PISL or GSTiP 




yo . i 


yO .9 


NDSL 


on n 


y4 • 2 


77« 3 




?D • U 


yo. i 


yo. 4 


Social Securitv D^nf^nrlfant - 1 «: Rpnpf i 




QQ 1 


QC A 

y o . 4 


N 


140 


103 


22 


1976-77 








BEOG 


97.4 


95.0 


100 


SEOG 


88.6 


86.2 


91.7 


State Scholarship and Grant 


93.0 


93.7 


91 .7 


Local or Private Scholarship and Grant 


74.6 


65.0 


83.3 


FISL or GSLP 


96.5 


96.2 


100 


NDSL 


89.5 


93.3 


100 


College Work-study 


^93.9 


90.0 


100 


Social Security Dependent's Benefits 


91.2 


97*. 5 . 


100 


N 


114 


80 


12 



398 
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TABLE 11 

Percentage of Students Reporting 
Their Amount of Aid Accurately 



> 

Type of Aid 


Percent 
Accurate 


Percent 
Underestimating 
Aid 


* Percent' 
Overestimating 
Aid 


N 
♦ 


1975-76 




o 






BEOG 


76.4 


9.5 


14.2 


148 


SEOG 


66.0 


25.5 


8.5 


47 


State Scholarship 
and Grant 


89.4 


2.4 


8.2 


170 


Local or Private 
Scholarship and 
Grant 


69.1 


18.5 


12.4 


81 


FISL or GSLP 


50.0 


0 


50.0 


2 


NDSL 


85/6 


5.8 


7.7 


104 


College Work-study 


64.5 


12.9 


22.6 


31 


Social Security 

Dependent's Benefits 


55.6 


22.2 


22.2 


18 


1976-77 










BEOG 


76.6 


8.6 


14.8 


128 


SEOG 


66/7 


23.3 


10.0 


30 


State Scholarship 
and Grant 


86.4 


9.5 


4. 1 


147 


Local or Private 
Scholarship and 
Grant 


65.0 


20>. 0 


15.0 


40 


FISL or GSLP 


91.7 


8.3 


0 


12 


NDSL 


82.8 


1.6 


15.6 


64 


College Work-study 


72.0 


24.0 


4.0 


25 


Social Security 

Dependent's Benefits 


38.9 


27.8 


33.3 


18 



Note"- In this Table and in Tables 12 and 13 the percent?" accuracy is based on 



amount only, not taking into account type accuracy. 
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TABLE 12 



Percentage 'of Students with Aid Reporting, 
their Amount of Aid Accurately, by Race 

n _ 

Percent Percent Percent ^a 

Accurate Underestimating Overestimating 

Type of Aid White Non-white White Non-white White Hon-white White Non-white 



1975-76 





75 ft 
/ j • o 


7A 5 
/O.J 


in ^ 

xu . .3 


Q 9 
y • £ 


i \ ft 


if • j 


90 
£.y 


1 1 Q 

xx;* 


0£*Uvj 


AA 7 


a*; 5 

03 . J 


99 9 
ZZ • Z 


01 A 

z/ . o 


ii i 

XI . X 


A Q 

o • y 


1 ft 
Xo 


9Q 
Ly 


OLctLe ocnoiarsiiip 


















clIlGL ulallL 


ftft Q 

oo • y 


ftQ 7 




*1 7 


7 A 


ft A 
O . 0 


5 A 

J4 


1 1 A 
XXO 


Liocax or rrivaLc ocnoxar— 


















oiixp ctnu V7LclI.lL. 




04 • j 


19 ft 
XZ • O 


9^ ft 


19ft 

x z . o 


11 Q 
XX • y 


on 


HZ 


riOL UL KjOLjIT 


* 












* 1 


1 
X 




ft5 7 


ft5 5 
OJ • J 


L ft 

H • O 


A 5 
O.J 


Q 5 
-7 • J 


ft 1 

O • X 


£9 
H-Z 


A9 
oz 


Pol 1 o C o Umrlr^ c'-iiH*/ 


ft4 A 

OH • U 




u 


99 9 

ZZ • Z 


1 5 L 

X J • H 


97 ft 

Z 1 . O 


1 ^ 


1 ft 
xo 


Social Security Dependent's 


















Benefits 


50.0 


60.0 


25.0 


20.0 


' 25.0 


20.0 


8 


10 


1976-77 


















BEOG 


74.1 


77.2 


3.7 


9.9 


22.2 


12.9 


27 


101 


SEOG 


78.6 


56.3 


14.3 


31.3 


7.1 


12.5 


14 


16 


State Scholarship 


















and Grant 


84.4 


87.3 


6.7 


10.8 


8.9 


2.0 


45 


102 


Local or Private Scholar- 


















ship and Grant 


65.2 


64.7 


17.4 


23.5 


17.4 


11.8 


23 


17 


FISL or GSLP 




* 










6 


6 


NDSL 


76.9 


86.8 


0 


2.6 


23.1 


10.5 


26 


38 


College Work- study 


72.7 


75.0 


18.2 


12.5 


9.1 


12.5 


11 


8 


Social Security Dependent's 


















Benefits 


40.0 


37.5 


20.0 


37.5 


40.0 


23.0 


10 


8 



N based on aided students who reported their type of aid correctly. 

* 

N too small to report percentages. 



TABLE 13 



Percentage of Students- with Aid Reporting 
Their Amount of Aid Accurately, ,by Parental Income 



Percent 
Accurate 



Percent 
Underestimating 



Percent 
Ovekres t ima t i ng 



Type of Aid 


LtQbs cnan 


9±U , uuu— 


Less than 


i r\ r\r\r\ 

$10,000- 


Less than 


$10,000- 


Less than 


$10,000- 


$10,000 


20.000 

mm \J y \J\J\J 


S10 000 


?o oon 

t.\J , UUU 


tin nnn 

9-LU ,UuU 


on nnn 
ZU,UUU 


6i n nnn 

910,000 


20,000 


1975-76 










- 








BEOG 


76.6 


75.0 


12.2 


3.1 


11 .2 


£ J. • V 


1 H7 
1U / 


JZ 


SEOG 


71.0 


61.5 


22.6 


33.3 


6.5 


13.3 


31^ 


15 


State Scholarship and 














Grant 


89.0 


93.5 


1.2 


2-6 


9.8 


2.9 


82 


77 


Local or Private Scholar- 








X 

31.^3 






ship and Grant 


81.3 


67.6 


6.3 


12.5 


6.2 


32 


37 


FISL or GSLP 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* ' 


0 


1 


NDSL 


82.7 


87.8 


5.8. 


4.9 s 


11.5 


-7.3 


52 


41 


College Work-study 


88.9 


47.1 


11.1 


17.7 


0 


_ 35.3 


9 


17 


Social Security Dependent's. 














Benefits 


69.2 


* 


15.4 


* • 


15.4 


' * 


13 


3 


:j*6 77 


















BEOG 


72.5 


89.3 


11.0 


3.6 


16.5 


7.2 


91 


28 




00 • / 


CC "7 
00 . / 


20.8 


33.3 


12.5 


0 


24 


6 


Stata Scholarship and 
















Gr^nt 


80.8 


91.8 


14.1 


4.9 


5.1 


3.3 


78 


61 

1 


Local or Private Scholar- 














ship- and Grant 


66.7 


52.9 


13.3 


35.3 


20.0 


11.8 


15 
5 


' 17 


FISL or GSLP 


100.0 


80.0 


0 


20.0 


0 


0 


3 


NDSL 


87.5 


76.9 


0 


0 


12.5 


23.1 


32 


26 


College Work-study 


75.0 


68.8 


12.5 , 


31.3 


12.5 


0 


8 


16 


Social Security Dependent's 














Benefits 

H 


53.9 


* 


23.1 


* 


23.1 


* 
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# There were not enough students with parental incomes over $20,000 who received aid to report percentages. 
In* 1975-1976, most of these received local or private scholarships (N = 10), with four students reporting their 
amount of aid accurately, three underestimating and three overestimating, it. For 1976-1977, six students whose 
parents earned more than $20,000 won local or private scholarships and five received state scholarships. All 
but one of these students reported their amount of aid accurating. 

# N basecl on students with aid who reported their type of aid accurately. \ 

N too small* to report percentages: 

40i . 1 ' ' ' - 
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j APPENDIX E f 

• > 

. . 2 ' VARIABLES USED IN REGRESSION ANALYSES ■ 

\ To examine the impact of financial aid on student persistence, we 
designed and ran stepwise regression analyses separately for each of the 
major subpopulations of students (whites whose 'parents 1 income was under 
$10/000; whites whose parents' income was over $'10,000; white men; white 
women; all blacks; blacks in predominantly white colleges; blacks in 
predominantly black colleges; Puerto Ricans; Asian Americans; American 
Indians; and Chicanos). 

In order to identify the appropriate predictors and the order in which 
they should enter the equation, we first examined a 10 percent unweighted 
subsample of all the students, using all the personal variables. From 
these results we were able to reduce the number of variables significantly. 
We repeated the analysis using the environmental variables in order to 
reduce these as well. All financial aid variables were retained. 

For the analyses with this 10 percent subsample We identified the 
input variables based on information provided by students when they entered 
college in 1975 ( i.e. , students' high school experiences, race, religious 
background, degree expectations, marital status and demographic characteris- 
tics such as their parents' income and education). Information on how the 
student expected to fare during and after college was also selected from 
the 1975 questiomuiire. Students' residence plans while in college were 

404 
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also taken from responses to the 1975 questionnaire (these plans were 

» « 

listed among the environmental* variables ) • 

Extensive work was undertaken with the financial aid variables in 
order to avoid artifacts. Having financial aid, particularly during 

r 

the student's sophomore year, was highly gorrelated with persistence 
since the" students who received financial aid in their sophomore year had 
to remain in school. Therefore, having financial- aid involved their having 
persisted. Thus, we used question #18 from the 1975 questionnaire which 
asked the student what his or her finanical aid award was going to be. A 
number of variables were developed from this question: whether the student 
had aid or not? the estimated amount of that aid (see Appendix B for 
complete details ) and the form in which that aid was awarded (whether 
from a single source or in a package). 

Institutional and environmental variables were derived from the Higher 
Education General Information Survey as well as from information provided * 
by students in 1977 describing where and how many hours a week" they were 
employed while in college. The student 1 6 freshman year residence was also 
considered an environmental variable ,and was obtained from the 1975 question- 
naire rather than the 1977 one io order to avoid possible artifacts similar 
to those with the financial aid item. 

Another set of variables was developed from the 1977 r follow-up; it 
included co liege- grades and self-ratings on academic ability and motivation 
to achieve, work values, reasons for going to college, college experiences 
and the student's financial situation. 

Therefore, we used four sets of variables in all: a) students' 
personal and demographic characteristics? b) their college environments and 

*05 1 ' 
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work experiences; c) their means of financing college including the type 
and amount of aid they were awarded; and d) their college experiences, 
values, attitudes and financial situation. - 
We also developed tiiree interaction terms: student's marital status x 
age, student' s * SAT score x institutional selectivity; and student's amount 
of aid X-' college tuition and fees. The scoring for all variables is 
described below.' . * 

For each subpopulation; we first examined the students who persisted 
full tiire against students in the other persistence categories (erratic, 
stopout and withdrawal) and second, we compared those who had withdrawn to 
all other groups combined. 

For each analysis, the personal variables were entered first, followed 
by the environmental, financial aid, and college experience/attitude * 
variables, in that order. The fourth set of variables was divided into 

o 

two groups: those that appeared most resistent and those that were least " 
resistent to bias resulting from the student's 1977 enrollment status. 
Within each grouping, variables were allowed to enter freely based on their 
significant relationship to the criterion. 
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INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



I- Background and personal variables 

Sources° of data 

1975 Questionnaire , 

Question # 



1 Sex ( 2=male, 2=f en\ale) 

3 Age (1= 16 or less, 2= 17, 3= 18/ 5= 20, 6= 21, 7=22+) 

5 High School Preparation (college prep. = 2) 

•6 High School Grades (1 = D...8 - A) 

21* * Marital status in 1975 (Married = 2, all others « 1) 

24 1975 Degree Plans. (6 dichotomous variables: B.A., ty.A. , Ph.D. 

Ll.B., M.D., Divinity Degree) 

26* ^ Race (5 dichotomous variables: White, Black, American Indian 
( " Chicano, Puerto Rican) . ' 

27 Concern about financing education (1 * none... 3 = major) * , 

29 ^Parental income (1 = less than $3, 000/.. 14 * $50,000 or more) 

30 Father's education (1 » grammar school or less.... 
Mother's education ' 8 » graduate degree) 

32 Religion (4 dichotomous variables: Jewish, Catholic, 

Protestant, No religion) 

36 Expectations ( 1 « no chance... 4 = very good chance) 



1. make at least a B average 

2. have to work at an outside job 

3. get a B.A. 

4. drop out permanently 

5. seek counseling on personal problems 

6. be satisfied with college 

7* get married while in college 



o 
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Sources of Data , • 

ETS, ACT SAT score (combined verbal and math scqre) 1 

1975 Questionnaire ' ' * A *' 

' Question # 9 

* 2 ~ 

Interaction . term * 

3, 2) Marital status in 1975 x age 

■* 

3 

II • Institutional and Environmental Variables— 

>* 

HEGIS Size of Student body (1 = less than 250... 9 = 20,000+) 

HEGIS Selectivity* (^ean SAT/ACT scores of students in. the institution) 

HEGIS ^ Distance from home in mires- 

HEGIS , Type of control (1 = public; Z « private) 

HEGIS^ ^Level of degree offered (2' dichotomous variables: University =2 ; 

V Four-Year College = 2) 

Region of country (3 dichotomous variables: East, Central, West) 



HEfelS 



fiJEGIS %t ' Tuition % and fees 

1975 Questio.nnaire . 

25 Residence (2 dichotomous variables: Plan to live on campus, 

plan to liye off campus but not with parents) 



1 9 , 

The students 1 SAT and ACT scores were obtained from the College ' Entrance 
Examination Board and the American College Testing Program, respectively. 
'These scores* were converted to a common scale represented in units 
comparable to SAT (Astin, 1971). 



. The interaction terms were developed by multiplying the student 1 s 
standardized score of the two variables. 

3 

The institutional variables were abstracted from data collected by the Higher 
Education General Information Survey" in 1973.* Tuition and fees came froiu the 
1975 HEGtS. 
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Sources of Data * 

1977 Questionnaire 
Question # 



*30 Employment while in college 

33 Location (2 dichotomous variables: worked on campus , worked 

of ^campus) j 

30 Hours worke^JB dichotonfous variables: 21 hours or more per 

AJ^week, 1 1^2 0 hours, 10 hours or less^ 

34 £ Relatedness oF wotf^t to field of study 



.Interaction Term 

SAT x selectivity of institution 
1975 Questionnaire 
III. Financial Aid Variables 4 
Question # 



18 Had aid =2; no aid = 1 

18 Parental contribution (yes = 2) 

18 Total amount of aijd 

18 Total grant amount 

18 Total \Loan amount 

18 Total work-study amount 



- Type of aid (10 dichotomous variables): 
Grant only 
Loan only 
Work-study only 
Loan and work-study 
Large grant and loan and work-study 
Large grant an<J* loan 
Large grant and wprk-study 
Small, grant and loan and work-study 
Small grant and loan 
Small grant and work-study 

Net Price: tuition and fees minus grants 



4 

For a detailed description of the creation of the financial aid variables, 
see Appendix B. > 

.5 * 
Tuition and fees were from HEGIS and grants from the 1975 questionnaire. 
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Sources of Data 



Interaction term * 
r Amount of financial aid x tuition and fees 
* 

IV * Experiences and Behavior While in College 6 

1977 Questionnaire 
1st Phase 
Question # * 

5 College Grades (A, = 8; A-/B+ = 7; Pass, N.A. = 6; 

B-/C+ - 5; C - 4; C-/D+ =3; D = 2; 
Less than D, Fail = 1 ) * 

8 * Financial situation (3 dichotomous variables) 

1. I have major expenses or debts. 

2. I contribute to the support of my parents 

3. Head of household/single parent 



10 



20 



28 



Parents able to finance college education of siblings 
(No = 2; Yes, N.A. = 1 ) 



1 



Self-ratings: Academic ability; Motivation to achieve 
(above average = 3... below average = 1) 

Work values for long-term career (very important 3 
• • • not important = 1 ) 

1. Good pay 

2. Can he helpful to others 

3. Chance to use my training or Schooling 



6 



The experiences and behavior while in college were entered in 2 phases. 
Phase I included variables that could not necessarily have been affected by the 
student s persistence status while Phase II included responses more likely to 
have been biased by the student's academic status. 
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Sources of Data 

0 

2nd phase 

Q ' 

s 

Question # 

8 Financial situation (2 dichotomous variables) 

1. Parents have low income and cannot help with my college 
expenses* 

'2. Parents are not willing to help pay for my college expenses 

12 Reasons for going to college (4 dichotomous variables) 

1. Contribute more to my community 

2. Make more money 

3. Gain a general education and appreciation of ideas 

4. Meet new and interesting people 

13 Experiences in college 

1 • . Felt bored much of the time 
2.. Felt lonely much of the time 

3. Involvement scale created by summing the following items: 
(2 = yes; 0, 1 = no) 

Participated in a play or entered an art competition 
Participated in intercollegiate or intramural sports 
Worked on school paper, yearbook... 
Elected to scholastic honor society 
Participated in student government 
Joined fraternity/sorority 

Participated in special interest clubs ' 

Participate^ in student religious organisation 

Was a guest in teacher's or administrator's home 

Called teacher by first name 

Studied with other scudents 

Tutored another student 

Voted in student election 

Sang in choir or glee club or <• • • 

Participated in. student demonstrations 

14 Disatisfaction scale created by summing the items in the question 

(not satisfied * 2; satisfied, N.A. =1) 
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Sources of Data 
Question # 

7 

15 College environments (percentage of students responding "yes" 

at each institution) 

1. Students are under a great deal of pressure to get high grades 

2. There is a great deal of conformity among students. 

3. Classes are usually informal. 

4. Social' activities are overemphasized. 

5. There is little or no contact with teachers. 



^TMs variable used only in the analysis with white students . 
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